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X refresh ing drink 


Per Mux with orange juice is the best milk drink 
you ever had. Pure, rich milk plus the vitalizing 
properties of orange juice ~a combination that 
blends perfectly, tastes like neither milk nor orange 
juice but has a pleasing distinctive flavor of its own. 




























Make it this way: 
A cup of Pet Milk, a cup of orange juice, a cup of 
water, sugar to taste. Cool and shake (an ordinary 
Mason jar will serve as a shaker). 


Mnd the same wholescme 
food you have at home 


‘The food you prepare with Pet Milk is whole- 
some food, because Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk 
more than twice as rich as ordinary milk- 

packed in sealed containers—always germ-free. 


Because the cream is always in Pet Milk it can 
be diluted to suit every use. No matter how di- 
luted, it is never skimmed milk. That is why it 
gives always the “‘cream and butter flavor.’’ 
Undiluted, it takes the place of cream—at less 
than half the cost. 

Try the Pet Milk Mayonnaise that was used 
in the filling for the picnic tomatoes. It requires 
no eves no cooking— yet has a flavor and texture 
that will appeal to the most exacting taste. 


We have a series of Pet Milk Recipe Booklets 


which we will be glad to send free on request. 
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Per Mick Sares Corporation, 
24 California Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Chevrolet represents the highest 
type of quality car selling at a low 
price. Public acknowledgment of 
this fact has been evidenced by a 
greatly increased demand for Chev- 
rolet cars. This increased demand 
has resulted in increased produc- 
tion making possible decreased 


The Roadster 525 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished in a newcolor—gunmetal grey Duco. 


The Touring °525 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished ina newcolor—gunmetalgrey Duco. 


The Coupe - ‘675 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $715. 


prices on closed models and im- 
proved quality on all the models. 
Now Chevrolet provides “Quality 
at Low Cost” to a greater degree 
than ever before. Now Chevrolet 
presents to automobile buyers 
everywhere a new measure of value. 


The Coach - £695 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $735. 


The Sedan - $775 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $825. 


Commercial Chassis - $425 
Express Truck Chassis $550 
ALL PRICES F.O.B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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RANK MALLOW, as you 


may remember, wrote “The 


Raisin Raiders” for SuNSET 
some months ago. In _ this 
issue he’s represented with a 
short story, “‘The Ditch Rider,” 
which combines accurate “at- 
mosphere, 
tery quile delightfully. 

We asked Mr. Mallow for 
an informal snapshot of him- 
self, and here it is. Perhaps 
his knowledge of pruning, 
made evident by the picture, is 
the reason why editors find so 
little use for the blue pencil on 
his “copy.” 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other 
countries $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends 























Robert W. Rabold, Pittsburgh, Penna. David L. Smith, Greenfield, Ohio. 
pence cm rca oS oe) 


Mellin’s Food 
The use of the Mellin’s Food Method of 
Milk Modification will enable your little 


one to have the healthy and robust appear- 
ance so typical of all Mellin’s Food babies. 

















Write to us for a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants”, also a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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By Edward A. Vandeventer 


OD has been good to California. He arranged the forces of Nature so that it might have an unmatched climate. On the 


north He built a protecting wall to shield it from the Arctic blasts. 


The lowest passes in this wall are fifty per cent 


higher than the highest peaks east of Colorado, and there are eleven peaks in this wall over 13,000 feet high. He gave 
it an equable ocean on the west and gave it contact with the great American desert on the east. He gave it mighty mountains 
to store the snows for water and for power. He filled the streams of those mountains with gold to speed up development. He 
created mammoth lakes of oil underground to carry on the modern industry of man. He blessed the soil with fertility and sent 


the rain and sunshine to make it productive 


UT now as Californians prepare to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 

of statehood they take some pride in the present result for they know that 
Ged helps only those who help themselves. The natural advantages were 
here when the Indians lived their aimless lives, yet there was nothing fit to 
eat or wear when the white men came. Half the crew of practically every 
vessel that touched these shores in those days died for lack of fresh supplies. 
The Imperial Valley which is becoming a paradise with its tropical fruits 
and which is producing this year enough luscious cantaloupes to supply every 
resident in the United States with two for his breakfast table was a desolate 
land of death for the Indians and a terror that tried the souls of the early 
Spaniards. 

Not a beast of burden, not a cow, not a sheep nor a goat was here when 
the early voyagers arrived. 

The mountain streams were laden with gold when the Mexicans gained 
control, but from the present Oregon line to the Gulf of Lower California 
not enough white persons were supported to organize a first class town. 

The discovery of gold, which advanced the development of the West 
fifty years and which played an important part in the cause of human liberty, 
was not a mere accident; it was due to American enterprise. It was the re- 
ward of an effort toward progress. When Marshall picked up the first nug- 
get in 1848 he was building a mill race for lumber operations at Coloma, on 

-the American river. He was working for General john A. Sutter to whom 
‘a Mexican official, Governor Alvarado, had granted a tract ot land in 1839 

If the Mexicans had found the gold three years earlier while they were in 
- control of California, we would not likely be preparing today to celebrate 
j the diamond jubilee under the Stars and Stripes. Such a find probably would 
* have changed the whole course of events. 

But “like the base Indian that threw away a pearl richer than his tribe” 
the Mexican provoked war with the United States and ceded this empire of 
‘ fabulous wealth to the victor. 


CORTEZ took Mexico City from the Aztecs in 1521 but it was not until 

1769 that Gaspar de Portola, sailing north in search of Monterey bay 
- but passing without recognizing it, discovered ty Francisco bay. In that 

‘ same year a mission was established at San Diego. Portola later marched up 
the coast with his soldiers and Juan Bautista de Anzo led his men from 
Sonora. Mexico, across the terrifying Colorado desert and through bands of 
hostile redskins to the land of promise. When men were dying of scurvy and 
had to eat mule meat an impulse stronger than the desire of conquest was 
needed to keep alive their determination. This was supplied by that Fran- 
ciscan missionary of sublime faith and unsurpassed devotion to a holy cause 
Padre Junipero Serra. With a will that recognized no obstacle as insurmount- 
able he and his brave missionaries built the missions, converted the natives 
and bolstered the waning courage of the soldiers. 

English, Russian and French explorers and traders came, trappers arrived 
from across the plains and the white man’s conquest of a neglected empire of 
matchless potentialities was a fact. 

The truth about modern California is startlin 
_ history is fascinating. Even its name was born in romance, coming 

Spanish story of a mythical island. 


g; the romance of its early 


from a 


California holds the record for gold production. 
culturally. 
California's 102 classes. 
1920. It ranks first in university attainment. 


with an altitude of 14,522 feet. It is the home of the oldest living thing—the 
Its coast line would reach from Charleston to Boston. 


found. It is the longest of the American states. 


ALIFORNIA passed from the control of Spain to the republic of Mexico 

in 1821. Settlers from the United States came to the coast and in the 
early forties a few Americans lived here under the rule of Mexico. General 
Jose Castro, in charge of the military forces in California, with headquarters 
at Monterey, is said to have ordered Americans in 1846 to leave the country. 
Though there is a dispute among historians as to the exact proceedings the 
ill feeling resulted in the Bear Flag revolt. American civilians marched on 
Sonoma and forced the surrender of General Vallejo, a native Californian of 
Spanish descent who frequently had urged his fellow Californians to ask the 
United States to annex the land as a state. On June 14, 1846, the band of 
Americans had control of Sonoma and hoisted a flag of white material with 
a bear and a star painted on it and a red strip at the bottom. The Bear Flag 
men soon had control of all the northern part of California. War had been 
declared against Mexico by the United States on May 13, 1846 and in 
December of the previous year President Polk had reiterated the Monroe 
doctrine, serving notice on England and France that the United States would 
resist any attempt by them to take possession of California. 

Commodore John D. Sloat landed 250 marines at Monterey on July 7, 
1846, and took possession of California in the name of the United States. 
The Mexican flag over the custom house was lowered and Old Glory was 
unfurled. Four years later California was admitted as a state. 

? ? ? 
DURING seventy-five years of statehood California has grown at an 
amazing rate. For comparison we can take five important states, the 
total area of which does not quite equal the area of California, and here are 
the facts: 








Area in POPULATION 
Sq. Mi. 1850 1920 
New York . 49,204 3,097,394 10,385,277 
Pennsylvania 45,126 2,311,786 8,720,017 
Illinois. 56,665 851,470 6,485,280 
Connecticut 4,965 370,792 1,380,631 
Delaware 2,370 91.532 223,003 
Tora 158,244 6,722,974 27,194,208 
CALIFORNIA r 158,297 92,597 3,426,861 


From 1850 to 1920 the first five states gained in population at the rate of 
319 per cent, while California's rate of increase was 3708 per cent! 

In 1900 twenty states were ahead of California in population; in 1910 
eleven were ahead but in 1920 only seven outranked California. The popu- 
lation of the United States exclusive of California was 89,594,717 in 1910 
and 102,283,759 in 1920, showing a gain of 14.16 per cent. In the same period 

Jalifornia advanced from 2,377,549 to 3,426,861 for a gain of 44.13 per cent! 
It gained at a rate more than three times that of the rest of the United States. 

Five states with a total area of less than that of California take care of 
over 27,000,000 inhabitants with lots of room to spare, and the British Isles 
have a population of about fifty millions with an area less than California’s 
by 37,983 square miles. So those who think that land values are high and 
that California has reached its peak would do well to study facts. 

In estimating the value of all tangible property in the various states for 
1922 the U.S. Department of Commerce placed California fifth, the order 
and valuations in billions of dollars being as follows: New York, 37 billions; 
Pennsylvania, 28; Illinois, 22; Ohio, 18; California, 15. 


It leads all states in gasoline refining capacity. It is the most varied agri- 
While Iowa heads the list in the total value of agriculture it has but 76 classes of soil products as compared with 
California is first in horticultural products. It was first with the number of new farms from 1910 to 
It has the highest mountain in the continental United States—Mt. Whitney, 


Sequoia Gigantea. Nowhere else are the big trees 


In time to cuine the snow caught by the mountains of California and properly controlled by man for irrigation purposes and 
for development of electric power will produce more wealth than all the gold that was taken from those mountains. 


Seventy-five years hence what will be the picture? Only a dreamer would have the imagination to do it half-way justice. 
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Douglas Fir 


Long-Bell production of Douglas 
Fir lumber and timbers follows 
high standards. Skilled super- 
vision in modern manufacturing 
plants at Longview, Wash.—vir- 
gin timber from the world’s 
greatest fir region—the trade- 
mark on every piece—here are 
the buyer’s best assurances of 
maximum building value, 


= 





Going to Build? 
Read This Booklet 


Every prospective home builder 
should have a copy of this inter- 
esting booklet, “Saving Home 
Construction Costs”. We will 
send it complimentary if you will 
write for it. 
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is the choice of lumber in home building 


EARS AGO, with one primary 

purpose in mind, The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company made its decision to 
trade-mark the lumber and timbers it 
produced: To identify maximum lumber 
value as against “just lumber” 


Long-Bell products have been sold and 
used in constantly increasing volume 
because Long-Bell production has main- 
tained that standard of maximum value 
which justifies the manufacturer’s name 
on every piece. 

The choice of lumber is important. It 
goes into homes and buildings which 


must stand the buffets of time. Durable 
construction demands good lumber. 


To give such lumber values, exacting 
production standards are followed in all, 
Long-Bell plants. From the first operation 
on, the aim of every, skilled workman is 
maximum building value. Today, with its 
advantageous experiences of fifty years in 
the business, the company produces 
trade-marked lumber and timbers de- 
pendable for the best construction. 

Your local retail lumber dealer can 


supply Long-Bell trade-marked lumber. 
Ask for it. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Lumbe-men Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 


_ len SHELL 


OP dé an. 
arked 


LUMBE R 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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me SuNSet School Directory 


The Private School—A Democratic Institution 


ROM the founding of our nation education has been a living issue. Historically the private school was first established. 

Then, in harmony with the spirit of national justice, that the benefits enjoyed by the few should be shared by all, the 
tax schools were established. In the opening of the West, the public schools led the way, and the private schools followed later 
in response to special needs. 

In various parts of the country and particularly on the Pacific Coast, the private school situation has become acute. But 
the discussion presented no important phase of Western thought, suggestive or progressive; no argument for the worthiness or 
uselessness of the institution; and no evaluation of basic principles or objectives. 

It is pertinent at this time that thoughtful consideration be given to the private school as a system of education. This 
presentation is from the viewpoint of service, and does not discuss the school as a unit related to a‘ larger educational system. 

An organization which grants to every stucent the opportunity of realizing the highest possibilities of his nature is carry- 
ing out the principles of democracy. 

Since the burden of remedial work, which private institutions were forced to assume, has been lifted; and school ex- 
pectancy has become more definite and assured, in enrollment and attendance, the private school has been quietly and 
persistently developing the principles for which it stands. 

The private school is potentially a 
Boys’ Schools democratic institution. The aim of all | Boys’ Schools 
: education is to present the best condi: | 
tions, to secure the best efforts, and to | 
attain the best results. When this aim is | MENLO SCHOOL 
P A {; E-; centered upon the individual and in: | 
cludes everyone in its scope, we have | WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Reeeerpomenmemy nn fr ete 
A big School for little boys true democracy. but equal opportunity Accredited to Stanford and California 


























Page stands in a class by itself as a is interpreted to mean, not offering the | Y 
military school for little boys. Sound ; aes = | and prepares boys for entrance to all 
training in the common branches comes same opportunity to everyone, whether Eastern universities. Near Stanford 
first. The military is adapted to young 7 _ - > trie sni | Unive rsity. 
boy needs, It sncane manly little mes, | | € Can use it or not, but in the true spirit | bie ee 
who will grow into courageous, success- of democracy, to give each boy his oppor- MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 7 
ful big men. Parents appreciate the . i a 4 : ’ 
atmosphere of sympathy, understand- tunity, his chance; to recognize and pro- 
ing and encouragement for their little rie. tar : : ny. iy tats 
boys at Page. This is the largest school vide for his grow th needs; to devise an 
of its kind in America. effective plan of organization that con- OS Character, Health, 
The catalog will surely interest you. nae ©) Scholarship, Indus- 
Write for it to serves energy, and removes interferences QS A SARS try and Friendship 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster that block the way; and by giving full, | fon etary Gay! 
1223 Cochran Avenue 4 6 ys ys 8 fu . | College Preparatory — Highly accredited — Non-mili- 
Los Angeles Calitornia | | free play to his powers, prepare him for tary, 90Selected boys; 16 High-calibred men. 11th year. 
of, a - ee - Most ideal location in America; excellent equipment. 
useful service in our American common Environment and program that win boye and make men. 
wealth. Address Registrar MORAN SCHOOL, Rolling Bay, Wash. 





MILITARY : 
IA ACADEMY The close personal acquaintance and | 


OF PALO A distinctive school of high standards, with | Sympathetic understanding, and the op- 


ALTO _ best modern equipment. In Santa Clara Valley, ae Paes ae mee P q he a & 
famous for sunshine and almost perfect climate pot tunity for general participation, made 
28-acre school estate adjoins Stanford University. | possible in the small group, lead happily | R B A N 




















Big swimming pool and bath house. Fine athletic field. ; : aa * Hi 
, Experienced faculty and classes limited to 10 cadets insure en a balanced development of the princi 
thorough scholastic work. West Point system of military sles viduz ishts < >S1 S 1. 
training. Careful social training. For catalog address ss of indi idu il right: and a M I LITARY ACADEMY 
Adjutant, Mayfield, California bilities. The Great Outdoor School 
oe | The location of the school and the type Open all year, day and boarding. Summer 
| of builc lings ar specially chosen and Camps at Yosemite and Ocean Beach. 
SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY | ir pamonsyact haenedien |e cota 
adapted to ‘their purpose; not planned on 
agg for yon West — ant Sonus | the basis of geographic convenience of | ~ = — ——— eae 
is niv. of California’s highest scholastio 
rating. Christian influences. Land and water | large numbers, or as a concession to com- | THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
sports a!l year. Summer session, July 1-Sept. } : ide: -, EE Se See San Rafael, 
“ge E scmagl  mcr munity pride; subject to distraction, in FOR BOYS ¢@aiiternia 
—_ — Rca at A. 7. ne | terruption and noise of traffic, with the A modern, non-military school specializing in —- paper. 
ox S, Pacific Beac ta., San Diego, Ca at - eae a cakes Near ation for best colleges and scientific schools. One hour from 
| consequent fatigue and waste of time and San Francisco in hills of healthful Marin County. Beautiful 











energy. The schools are located and de- | campus. Large playing fields. Swimming pool. Supervised 
BY ‘ : % outdoor sports year round. Comfortable buildings. High 


veloped in recognition of the stimulating | morals. Strong faculty University men. Term opens Sept. 
- a " 4 m oa a OE 10. For catalog address 

y > ye q 

and directing influences of a suggestive | James W. Williams, ean Box 6A, San Rafael, Calif. 


Bn wi and beautiful environment. : Siti ib a Ne 
Mary Academy | A flexible use of funds allows improve- _HILL MILITARY ACADEMY— 


Special and all outdoo : 
pecial advantages for study and au owl ee || ment and expansion readily; funds are Portland, Oregon 














sports; Cavalry training is featured. Fall term F “es - caggar Bs ee 7 inca: Masih 
opens Sept. 8. Boys 6 to 18 may enroll any time. | p ‘ ~ or manly boys. e oldest school in the North- 
For descriptive bookletwriteA.L.Stewart,Supt. | rset tied and progress : — con sr Primary — college eee. Cata- 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA | icting views of expenditure equate pend han nteresting monthly boys’ magazine 











equipment is more easily provided for 
small numbers. Freedom to select the 


BEALE ACADEMY , etree? | staf and the text, to organize the course PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 











9 Boys of all Ages | 

Prepares boys for college or fits them for business. Ac« ed to ar . 
the Universities. Loceted in cightacre wonted fk cies | Of study in content and method have an | /S#eclelScheol—Exclusively for Primary and Grammer Grades 
gymnasium, seven-acre ane e ld, Outdoor work and athletics . ; Lous Sy In session 12 mo. in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swimming. 
alt year. Catalogs. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, //edmaster, | UNpPOrtant Dearing upon successful work. ate eo discipline. Summer term and — 
Jol. R. P. Kelly ,Supt., Box 306-S Palo Al.o Cal. 


Box’ Spal Alto, California | The course of study prepares the stu- 
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Girls’ Schools 





The Collegiate School ci. 


Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses 
—2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautifu! 
Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality on fifty acre estate 
at Glendora, in San Gabriel Valley. School overlooks 4000 
acres orange groves. 34th year. 

Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day Schoo) for Girls. Prepares for Stanford 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examination 
Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary Departments. Sir 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Poel 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. 

For Illustrated Book of Information, address 
The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 





WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; College 
Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics. Swimming pool. Fall term 
opens Sept. 30. Write for Catalog D. 

333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 








The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Sept. 10, 1925 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 








Special Schools 








Cumnuocrk 
Srhonl 


for Girls 
Los Angeles 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression—(College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in 
Class “‘A.”’ Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 

5353 West Third Street 
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dent to enter the college of his choice. 
In some localities a student finds his only 
opportunity for college preparatory work 
in a private school. This is especially 
true of schools whose curricula are largely 
vocational. In dealing with small numbers 
the mechanics of school management are 
simplified, school hours are shortened and 
waste eliminated. 

In the classroom special aptitudes are 
discovered and directed; special difficul- 
ties are also discovered. Personal atten- 
tion necessitates personal response, and 
leads to mastery. 

Physical activities may be directed into 
mass participation, thus becoming more 
truly a means of physical education, and 
not centering in the special activities of 
a selected group. 

Student government develops coopera- 
tive government, and with the entire stu- 
dent body active leads directly to self- 
government. 

Mutual acquaintance and understand- 
ing spring from the small group, a com- 
raderie enjoyed by every student, by 
even the retiring ones who are often con- 
sidered anti-social when lost in a large 
group. The schools having a boarding 
department offer special advantages in 
assembling a student body from many 
parts of the world, in the socializing and 
broadening of acquaintance, sympathy 
and mutual understanding. 

These opportunities are and must be 
safeguarded. The course of study is not 
endangered by the inertia of tradition, 
nor by the hazard of statutory enactment. 
The choice of texts is not hampered by 
consideration of vested interests, by 
arbitrary or long-term adoptions. 

That the spirit of democracy may be 
maintained it is vital that our institutions 
be granted these degrees of freedom, and 
that the degrees of restraint or regulation 
should be only those which relate to the 
schools as units of the whole, and exer- 
cised only for the purpose of coordina- 
tion, cooperation, mutual enlightenment, 
and the maintenance of a standard of ex- 
cellence. 

The private school as an institution 
holds possibilities greater than have been 
realized, and merits sincere allegiance. 
By functioning it is creating a demand on 

our Western Coast. 
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Girls’ Schools 


The Keeney School 


Sacramento, California. 
Boarding and Day School for girls. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. School is 
accredited to the universities and colleges of 
California. Open-air swimming pool. Out-of- 
door athletics. For catalogue, address 
MIRIAM KEENEY, A.B., Principal. 

















BROADOAKS 
An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training School 


STATE ACCREDITED 
2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course 3 Years’ Course 


Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School 
H Lik Ss A, s.’ BD. FY} 








Imelda E. Brooks 


Directors) 44a Mae Brooks Pasadena, California 


The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 








Berkeley, California 











? 
A, 
Miss — 
i Jor Girls) 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
‘The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girts from 5 to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
ee ais eae 























'ROWLAND HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, ove. Slt take Cty, Ub 


Accredited, 45 years, $400.00, 
$700.00, $750.00. Music extra. In the Wasatch Mountains.” 
Apply to Bishop A. W. Moulton 








Mme. Pless’ Day and Boarding School 


Opens Sept. 10th 
431 Harvard St. Seattle, Wash. 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 











A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
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THE QUALITY OF A THING’S BEAUTY DECIDES THE QUALITY OF ITS VAR- 
NISH. FINISHERS OF COSTLY FURNITURE AND INTERIORS AND OF THE 
FINER CARRIAGES AND CARS ARE THE CHIEF USERS OF MURPHY VAR- 
NISH. THEIR GOOD OPINION DURING THREE GENERATIONS HAS MADE 











THE TRADITION OF MURPHY QUALITY 
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MURPHY VAKNISH HAS PROTECTED BEAUTIFUL SURFACES FOR THREE GENERATIONS 


New homes for old— 


with Da-cote Univernish Stains 


A typical case. She wanted a new home. The 
brightness of the old was dulled. Floors were 
marred. Everywhere were scars. 

“We will have to fix it up to get a fair 
price,” said her husband. 

So they varnished the floors 
of living-room and hall a deep- 
toned oak with Da-cote Uni- 
vernish Stain. Doors were done 
over in Mahogany—also stair 
rail and spindles. 

The whole house began to 
smile again. 

Kitchen walls were enameled 
so that they washed as easily as 
glass. 

Then a piece of furniture 
or two was touched up. It << 





















became a game—to brush away the scars of 
time with Da-cote. Of course they never 
moved at all. 

Da-cote Univernish Stain is a fine quality 
of transparent Murphy Varnish in the colors 
of rare woods— mahogany, oak, walnut and 
green. It is called Da-cote because it dries in 
a day. An instruction book, “New Homes for 
Old,” will be mailed for 10c. 


Da-cote Enamel for your car 
and outdoor things 


Morethan three million cars have 
been Da-coted. Da-coteEnamel is 
color and varnish blended—for a 
one-coat, one-day job—by your- 
self. A card of many attractive 
colors and a useful booklet, 
“Doing Things with Da-cote,” 
will be mailed free. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK,N.J. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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HOSE persons who on a cer- 

tain June morning chanced 

to see Miss Wilma Mae 

Condine entering the ‘Thelmo 
Irrigation District offices, turned to look 
again. Miss Condine’s slight lack in 
stature was offset by her vitality as 
revealed in springy step and_ sparkling 
eye. The Thelmo Chamber of Com- 
merce advertises that its slogan, ‘Home 
of the Peach,” applies impartially to 
the in- and out-door products. Just now 
Miss Condine’s peachiness was accented 
by her state of mind, one of anger that 
deepened the glow on her cheeks. 

Her militant mien was somewhat soft- 
ened when the young woman who took 
her message over the front counter, re- 
turned from an inner sanctuary to say 
that Mr. Mordant would see her at once. 
Mr. Mordant was superintendent of the 
irrigation district, as well as of most other 
superintendable matters throughout the 
community, and Miss Condine had ex- 
pected to be told that he was not in or 
that he was in conference. That was the 
best word Henry Mordant usually had for 
unofficial callers who, in this season of 
fluxing ditches, were virtually all com- 
plainers. 

But he was courteous. ‘Have this arm- 
chair, Miss Condine; it’s our office molli- 
fier. A complaint, I presume? 

Miss Condine had not been unaware of 
another person, a compactly built young 


man seated at the other end of the super- 
intendent’s desk. He had risen and smiled 
at her ingratiatingly, but her cold stare 
sent him plumping down again. 

“My complaint, Mr. Mordant, is the 
big boy at your elbow there. He’s dis- 
honest in giving out water.” 

“My word!” gasped the superintendent, 
looking at the big boy wide-eyed. “T’ll 
wager there isn’t another person in the 
district would dare say that to Lan’s face.” 

“Oh, I know he’s a bully! But he 
doesn’t scare me.” 

“You amaze me, Miss Condine; and 
stir my admiration. Just what has Mr. 
Truscot done—and what must I do 
about it?” 

“He’s partial; unfair. He opens flood- 
gates overtime for his friends. And he’s 
asleep on the job. Folks steal water from 
one end of the line to the other and he 
lets them get by with it—maybe because 
they make it worth his while.” 

“Them’s harsh words, Miss Wilma 
Mae,” stammered young ‘Truscot, his 
burnt cheeks turning more coppery. 

“What would you suggest to remedy 
Lan’s failings?” quizzed the  superin- 
tendent suavely. 

“Id suggest firing him off the job and 
wi somebody on that would do his 
duty. 
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The hermit took a gunny sack from the cavity and by 
the light of Mordant’s pocket flash the pair 
proceeded to divide the spoils 


“Whom, for instance?” 

“You should know who’s fit for the 
job. Wish to goodness I had it a while.” 

“A go!” Lan Truscot leaned eagerly 
forward in his chair. “Mr. Mordant, I’ll 
resign this minute if you’ll appoint Miss 
Condine in my place. She’s qualified. 
Fine horsewoman, line or saddle—rides at 
rodeos. Expert with a gun; used to out- 
door work; runs her own little ranch. And 
she’s a woman; she'll get along with folks. 
If you want for once and the first time in 
the annals of irrigation to be free of com- 
plaints, let Miss Condine ride the ditch.” 

“Reckon you got that out of a book, 
Lan. But it sounds good. No progress 
was ever made except by breaking prece- 
dents. Would you accept the job, Miss 
Condine?” 

“Yes, Mr. Mordant, | will. I want tp 
right a few wrongs, and I need the money. 
When shall I begin?” 

“Tomorrow morning; the hours are of 
your choosing, just so you ride the ditch 
once every day. You know what you 
have to do?” 

“Td be glad to go with her the first day 
and put her wise to details,” proffered 
Lan Truscot. 

“Thank you; I prefer to go it alone.” 

“All right; I only meant to be friendly, 
Miss Wilma Mae. And Mr. Mordant, 
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Miss Condine will be just the ticket for 
that pay-day stunt; much fitter than I for 
that kind of a game.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. While you’re here, 
Miss Condine, we'll go over to the bank 
and fix up that matter. See you later, 
Lan, about something else to do. I guess 
you’ve done your one good deed for the 
day by sponsoring Miss Condine. a 

“You've said it, sir. I bet we’re all go- 
ing to be pleased with this morning’s 
turn.’ 

Out of the corner of an eye, as every- 
body rose, Miss Condine saw the two men 
exchange a guarded wink. She resented 
this, assuming they winked about her. 
But she attached no importance to it at 
the time. Men wink over trifles. 

At the First National Bank she found 
herself in secret conference with Mordant 
and Chief Cashier Jason. This was flat- 
tering to an humble rider of the ditch. 
But for some reason, Henry Mordant al- 
ways made his ditch-tender a kind of con- 
fidential attache. 
A sinister reason 
for this had begun 
to be whispered 
about. 

The duties of a 
ditch-rider are 
much like those of 
a railroad track- 
walker, precau- 
tionary. But he 
functions impor- 
tantly as appor- 
tioner of water to 
subscribers, in 
which capacity he 
is in a position to 
accept bribes. A 
corrupt higher of- 
ficial, absorbing 
bigger tainted 
money, usually has 
a go-between. It 
would be politic 
to give such a tool 
the water appor- 
tioning for his little 
personal graft. 

When the hot- 4. 
headed ranch girl + 
had recklessly 
hinted at some 
such thing as this 
in the superinten- 
dent’s office, she 
had rather ex- 
pected to be shown 
out, if not arrest- 
ed. Instead she 
had been promptly 
handed the job 
herself. Miss Con- 


dine was no sleepy- 


.* 
head, and these wy 
mystify’ ing carry- XQ 
ings-on, not for- 


getting that wink, 
now had her guess- 
ing. 

The Thelmo district had outgrown its 
present irrigation system and a big new 
main canal was being hastily dug. So 
that just now the company was employ- 
ing, in addition to its regular force, nearly 
two hundred men and fifty teams, with a 
monthly payroll approximating eighteen 
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The girl ditch rider became famous 
in the valley 
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thousand dollars. This force was at pres- 
ent strung along the foothill survey from 
the headgates for several miles. Stores and 
amusements for the men were established 
at the works, and the men were objecting 
strenuously—so Mordant told the cashier 
to having to come twenty miles down to 
Thelmo to cash their pay checks. 

“We got to humor them,” the superin- 
tendent declared with finality. “At this 
season work is plentiful; men leaving can’t 
be replaced, and the canal must be fin- 
ished for the late summer run of water. 
It’s a lean water year and our people are 
going short until we get our capacity in- 
creased.” 

Due precautions were discussed for 
transporting such a large sum of money 
through an unpeopled stretch of foothills. 
The cashier suggested a car with armed 
guards, but a car could not go all the way, 
and Mordant, who had worked himself 
into his present position by doing things 
with brains instead of force, had ; 1 less 

showy plan. He proposed to me 
the money himself, on horseback, 
following the ditch. 

‘At that you should have along 
some trusty fellow with a gun,” in- 
siste d J: ison. 

“Got her, right here,” said the 
superintendent, I. vying a hand fami - 

too familiarly for her liking -- 
Mae’s shoulder. “Miss 
Condine is our new ditch rider, Mr. 
Jason. Cow-land girl, and now a 
fruit rancher. She has the 
backing of young Truscot, 
who knows. He’s a_ bear 
with horses and guns him- 
self. Every so often I ride 
the ditch with the 
tender on inspec- 
tion. That morn- 
ing we'll just be 
on one of our 
regular trips, and 
nobody but us 
three will know I 
have that money 
with me.” 

Pay day was 
two weeks in the 
future. But Mor- 
dant had thought 
it likely that the 
bank might want 
advance notice of 
such a large with- 
drawal, which un- 
der the check pay- 
ments dribbled 
along over the 
month’s_interval. 

When Wilma 
Mae, after parting 
with Mordant in 
7 front of the bank, 
™%% came in sight of 
Joan, her sorrel 
mare, hitched to a 
blacksmith’s rack 
ona side street, she 
saw beyond it a familiar black horse neigh- 
ing and prancing in delight of his equine 
neighbor. As she drew near, Lan Truscot 
arose from the chain rail between the two 
animals. 

The Big Boy was not so big physically; 
but there was about him a conviction of 
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capability that called for the word. Hence, 
Miss Condine’s so dubbing him was an 
unconscious tribute because it stood for 
what he registered in her mind, not in 
her eye. 

““Miss Condine,” he appealed, “‘in spite 
of your awful sharp answer, I didn’t feel 
right not to repeat my offer. I could 
really help a lot starting you off on that 
job.” 

“Tm right glad you felt that way, Big 
Boy,” she confessed with her native forth- 
rightness. “It was downright mean of me 
to speak the way I did to a person trying 
to be kind. If the offer’s still open, Mr. 
Truscot, I'll take you up thankfully. 
Not,” she finished firmly, “that I’ve 
changed my opinion about the way you 
run that job.” 

“You got me wrong about that job, 
Miss Wilma Mae, but—” 

“T sure hope so, Big Boy!” she broke in 
fervently. “But it’s a thing of the past, 
and I'll be glad to be friendly if you like. 
Aren’t you doing anything today?” 

“Nope. I had a day off and now I’m 
off for keeps.” 

“Then why not jog along out with me? 
We'll be there in time for mama to get 
your name in the pot.” 

Gosh!” exulted Lan with the open 
jubilance of a boy told to fetch the water- 
melon off the ice. And again as he turned, 
chin down, to set toe in stirrup, softly to 
himself—“Gosh!”” 

“How come you didn’t go to work this 
morning?” she was asking as they jogged 
away together. 

“T was taking today off instead of Sun- 
day. I got wise that the water thieves, 
since the water started to run short, have 
been taking advantage of Sunday, me 
away, to help themselves.” 

“Then I'll have to work Sunday?” 

“Not have to, hardly. But I’d advise 
that you did. Me along—I won't be 
working on a Sunday—we could make it 
a short day for you.” 

She stole a side look at him, appraising 
his effective figure from stirrup to broad 
hat brim without his knowing it, as she 
had many a time before. 

‘*That’ll be nice,” she conceded gently. 


HELMO’S girl rider of the ditch became 

famous in that part of the valley, not 
merely because she was a girl, but because 
she was notably competent and fair. In 
her old rodeo suit, mounted on high-bitted 
Joan, a shovel on her shoulder and a gun 
on her hip, she became a familiar figure in 
the district, and a pleasing one to all but 
a sullen few who learned that she could 
not be bribed or intimidated. 

Her control of the troublesome element 
among water users was cinched, as she 
came to know, by the fact that Lan Trus- 
cot secretly terrorized offenders. It came 
to her ears that he had soundly trounced 
several louts along the line, and a little 
checking up informed her that each of 
these was a man with whom she had had 
wordy war and who had said things to her 
that right men do not say to women. To 
Lan she affected to resent this interfer- 
ence; secretly, she gloried in his cham- 
pionship. 

His helpful interest in her job led to his 
being frequently at her home, where he 
became great friends with Mrs. Condine, 
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“Hands up, quick and high! Every courtesy to ladies if they mind their manners.” 
of course—and was that pointed beard false? 


who in the lack of a son of her own, liked 
nothing better than to mother a pleasant 
outsider. 

“You can’t tell me! That boy never 
sold water, Wilma Mae,” she declared 
again and again. But Wilma Mae knew. 

Her round-trips brought the rider to the 
headgates about noon, where the wife of 
the walking boss coerced her into taking 
dinner daily. She made a hit with the 
near two hundred sturdy scraper men, 
plow shakers, and long-line teamsters who 
tented there. They gave her an ovation 
every time she rode into camp. Learning 
that she came off a cattle ranch, their 
acclamation was worded appropriately. 
Issuing concertedly from scores of husky 
throats the cut-down phrase was daily 
heard at ranch houses miles away on the 








The Ditch Rider: 





fruit-laden lower level —‘“‘Ride ’er, 
cowboy!” 

But Wilma Mae Condine’s truer de- 
light in her job was in its lonelier phases. 
She loved emptiness and silence, wild 
beauty and wild creatures. She wore 
habitually a belt-bouquet of wild flowers 
gathered fresh daily from the sedges of the 
ditch. She raced coyotes, pistoled rattlers, 
and cooed rabbits to stop and wait trem- 
bling while she passed them close by. And 
there was the old hermit hobo. 


ER second day she discovered him 
making camp in the loneliest spot find- 
able, well up toward the headgates, under 
an overhanging ledge near the ditch, from 
the top of which projected a shading 
fringe of thorny thicket. He was a bent 
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The owner of the voice was masked, 


old man but active for his years, his head 
ambuscaded in a mass of white whiskers 
that left nothing in sight but a nose-dot 
and two gleaming eye-wells. ‘To the tem- 
peramental girl there was something 
eldritch and lovable about him. 

He talked sparely, but always begged 
her to stay longer. That first time she 
tossed him her belt-bouquet, first binding 
it with a stalk. He caught it fairly, held 
it to his barely visible nose, looking up 
over it at her worshipfully, and said: 

“Thank you, ma’am; there’s many a 
handsome young man would fight a 
grizzly to have you give him these.” 

“Why you dear old man!” she gurgled. 
“T bet none of them handsome young men 
would think to say so nice a thing as that.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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By George Sterling 


Before Man was, 

When he leapt in the hair of the apse, 
When he slept in the cave-dusk. 

The Way reached westward, 

Broad and untrodden. 

Ages were to come 

Ere his feet went forth on that Journey. 


The hour came. The invisible trumpet Following the sunset, 
sounded. Till an ocean lay behind him, 
The march began from the steppes of Asia Till America was re-named, 
There were continents to conquer Till his hands were on two continents. 
And oceans to be crossed. The mist and thunder of the Pacific 
Man went forth to the great conquest Lay before him— 
On the Way that ran westward. No longer a barrier: 
The great globe was circled. 


Mother Asia became his, and dark Africa. 

His dolmens were set up in Europe. Out of the goid-lust was so vast a con- 
The mist and thunder of the Atlantic quest achieved. 

Barred his way on the far Journey: The sword hewed the pathway, 

Man turned eastward. And War spoke from the mouth of 
There «vas an ocean to be crossed, arquebus and rifle. 

And continents to be conquered. Out of the murder of nations has Mind 
Again the Atlantic barred him come into its kingdom. 

With waves out of the morning. 


Let the king stretch forth his sceptre, 
The march of Mind began. That the sea of blood be stilled— 


Man turned westv ard from Europe, That the billion graves be justified. 





From the march that ended 

On thy coasts, U California! 

Shall the new Journey begin? 

The going-forth of Peace unto the nations? 
Search thy heart, O Beautiful! 

Purge it of all but love, 

That the soul of man again fare westward, 
Girdling a world with a new message, 
That they who call themselves brothers, 
Act not in hate but in brotherhood, 

And love be more than a name. 


Decoration by Sarkis Beulan 
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And the Story of the Golden Tea-Caddy 


AM BRANNAN, adventurer, 
sailed through the Golden 

Gate with his cargo of Mor- 

mons on the last day of July, 

1846. As his ship rounded into the 
Bay he took in at an eyestroke 
the insignificant hamlet of Yerba Buena 
San Francisco to be—clinging like a 
desolate swallow’s nest to the slopes of 
the barren sandhills. Its center was a 
wind-swept Plaza slanting sharply down 
toward the Bay. Sam’s gaze focused on 
the flagstaff of the Mexican custom-house, 
or “Old Adobe,” on one of the upper cor- 
ners of the Plaza. He could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. Instead of the flag of Mex- 
ico, the Stars and Stripes 
his face! He 


snapped in 
minute, and 


gazed a long 
then roared: 

“Damn—that—flag!”’ 

Although still in his ’twen- 
ties when he swapped New 
York for Yerba Buena, Sam 
was already a seasoned ad- 
venturer, and he looked the 
part well. Deep-chested, 
broad -shouldered, shaggy- 
headed, his extremely bland 
features were decorated with 
fashionable “sideburns and 
imperial,” and lit up by flash- 
ing black eyes. His dress 
was dandified, his speech 
bombastic, his manners 
coarse, his courage and gen- 
erosity boundless. Born in 
Maine in 1819, he had seen 
America first—through buy- 
ing his time at the age of 
seventeen from the Ohio 
printer to whom he had been 
bound out, and becoming a 
literal journeyman. An am- 
bitious “literary weekly” 
having died on his hands in 
New Orleans, his second fail- 
ure occurred at Indianapolis. 
Then he went to New York 
and somehow became presid- 
ing elder of the Latter-Day 
Saints, for whom he_ pub- 
lished their Messenger. At 
the time of the general exodus 
of the Mormons from Nau- 
voo, Elder Brannan, agreeable to instruc- 
tions from his church, chartered the little 
ship Brooklyn—370 tons burden—and 
filled her with Saints, including a hundred 
young ones, suitable to grow up in a new 
country. 

So while Brigham Young led a pil- 
grimage through the wilderness, Sam 
sought the Promised Land by water. In 
the hold of the Brooklyn he stowed his 
printing-press, two complete flour-mills, 
plows, harrows, and many such useful 
commodities. He rounded the Horn 
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without serious mishap, although com- 
pelled during the long voyage to excom- 
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municate four leaders of the party for con- 
duct that he afterward described as 
wicked and licentious. 

Two children were born—one a boy, 
named Atlantic after the ocean of his 
birth, and the other a girl, who for a like 
reason was christened Pacific. 

It took six months to make the Golden 
Gate, including a call at Hawaii. ‘““The 
Islands” were far better known to “the 
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of the Society of California Pioneers 


States” in those days than California was, 
being on the highroad from New York and 
Boston to China, while only a few stray 
ships ever touched on the California 
coast, which was on the highroad to no- 
where. At the Islands Sam found Com- 
modore Stockton, with the frigate Con- 
gress. Aided and abetted by the Commo- 
dore, he there drilled his men into a Mor- 
mon Battalion; and on re-embarking at 
Honolulu he took on board for their use 
“150 stand of arms,” which might come 
in handy should the Spaniards at Yerba 
Buena show fight. 

Sam aspired to be the first American 
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to hoist the Stars and Stripes there, 
but he rounded ‘Telegraph Hill 
only to find that Captain John B. 
Montgomery, of the U. S. Sloop 
Portsmouth, had beaten him by 
three weeks. That is what made 
him swear. Years later, at a banquet 
given in his honor by the city he virtually 
founded, he said that on the day of his 
landing Yerba Buena had but fifty or 
sixty inhabitants, while his passengers and 
crew numbered nearly three hundred. 
He further said that on sailing from New 
York he had a faint idea that somewhere 
in the mysterious West there was a port 
called Yerba Buena; exactly where, he 
did not know. He believed 
that a war with Mexico was 
imminent, and that he and 
his Latter-Day Saints might 
be interrupted by hostile 
cruisers. They sailed, never- 
theless, and not until they 
landed did they feel secure. 
“Proud to them was that 
day!” 


II. 


HEN Sam _ dropped 

anchor in Yerba Buena 
cove near the sloop-of-war 
Portsmouth, the Golden Gate 
had already received its name 
—from John C. Fr mont, an 
imaginative traveler and ad- 
venturer himself. A_ vision 
of the possibilities of the big 
inland sea known to the 
world for centuries as San 
Francisco Bay stirred Fré- 
mont’s imagination when, 
standing like some second 
Balboa on a Contra Costa 
peak, he gazed seaward and 
remembered Constantinople. 
The huge Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, as he says in his mem- 
oirs, is shut off from the 
ocean by a mountainous wall, 
pierced by one solitary gate. 
“To this Gate I gave the 
name of Chrysopylx, or 
Golden Gate, for the same 
reasons that the harbor of 





Constantinople was called 
Chrysoceras, or Golden Horn.” 
Sam Brannan, tenderfoot Mormon 


elder, was jovially received by the hand- 
ful of wayfarers that had strayed in from 
time to time through the Gate and occu- 
pied the crude houses surrounding the 
Plaza. There were but “two white ladies” 
in the hamlet, and the men were hard 
pressed for amusement. Keen on betting, 
their favorite sport seems to have been a 
mixture of horse-play and gambling. 
They promptly initiated Sam into their 
fellowship with a ceremonial described by 
one of them with glee. This initiation 
took place on the Plaza, as a matter of 
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course—everything took place on the 
Plaza. Having blindfolded their victim 
and turned him round three times, these 
big overgrown boys staked bets with one 
another as to how long it would take Sam 
to get tO 2 Cer 


The First Forty-niner: 


that suggests Tony Weller he Boswells 
the versatile Brannan. ‘“The first wed- 
ding which took place after this city was 
under the protection of the American 
flag,” drawls Brown, “was performed by 
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nan; “as good a sermon as any one would 
wish to hear,’ comments Brown, who 
adds dryly that Brannan became “well 
known, and will probably be remembered 
by many, and they will, no doubt, be sur- 
prised on hearing 





tain sign-post 
planted in the 
middle of the 
Plaza and used 
for the posting of 
notices. Behind 
an adobe building 
at the corner of 
Clay and Kearny 
streets was a 
slimy pool of 
water, created by 
making the 
adobes for the 
building. “Sam 
hesitated a mo- 
ment or two, then 
struck a bee line 
for that pool, and, 
in less than a 
quarter of a min- 
ute, he was in it 
up to his neck!” 





The “Old Adobe,” 





COURIESY OF Itc CALIrURNIA STATE LIBRARY 


as Sam Brannan first saw it in 1846 


of his serving in 
this capacity.” 
Sam quickly fell 
from grace with 
his Mormons, who 
forced him to be- 
come defendant in 
the first jury trial 
ever held in Yerba 
Buena. The “Mor- 
mon Association” 
organized on ship- 
board ch irged him 
with misuse of 
funds. Through a 
hung jury, Sam 
got off. But this 
trial was really 
important. It de- 
stroyed the soli- 
darity of the Mor- 
mons and their po- 
tential influence in 








One can almost 
hear the guffaws of these lonely but 
jovial wayfarers, rejoicing in learning, 
from his good-natured behavior, that the 
freshly arrived Mormon elder was “one 
of the boys.” 

Yerba Buena’s dull days were now over. 
Social commotions crowded on one an- 
other’s heels as soon as Sam Brannan 
landed. Some of these are set down in 
the quaintest of phrasing by a British 
bartender named Brown. With a style 





Mr. Samuel Brannan, according to the 
Mormon faith. I was one of the guests, 
and I never enjoyed myself, at any gather- 
ing, as I did there. There was a general 
invitation extended to all, a large quan- 
tity of refreshments had been prepared, 
and every one returned to their homes, 
perfectly satisfied, and ready to pronounce 
the first wedding a grand success. 

The first sermon, at least in the English 
language, was also achieved by Sam Bran- 


the young body 
politic. Not only so, but the fitting of an 
Anglo-Saxon jury into the court of the Cali- 
fornian alcalde was a step of revolutionary 
significance. In order to meet emergen- 
cies these earliest pioneers altered at an 
eyestroke the institutions of centuries. 
One authority thinks that history pro- 
vides no example more typical of the 
serenity and self-confidence with which 
Americans confronted the exigencies of 
their pioneer life. 














FROM A WELL’KNOWN PRINT 





San Francisco in 1847. Colonel Stevenson's ships in foreground 
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Sam manages to turn up first in nearly 
everything. After preaching the first ser- 
mon and solemnizing the first marriage 
and occasioning the first jury trial in the 
lonesome hamlet to which he brought 
such exuberance, he set up and operated 


the first California 


The First Forty-niner: 


barracks they began to beat the long roll. 
I jumped out of bed (more asleep than 
awake), filled Watson’s flask, and was told 
that no one would hurt me, and to go to 
bed again. The Mormons had only ar- 
rived a few days prior to this event, and 
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them suppose that ‘The Spaniards’ were 

really in the ‘brush.’ Watson called on 

me the next morning in the billiard-room, 

and told me that if I ever told, or even 

mentioned what happened the night pre- 

vious, as long as I lived, I would be a 
dead man.” 





flour-mills, secured 
for his family and his 
printing-plant a red- 
wood house just back 
of the Old Adobe, 
and then gave his 
town its first news- 
paper, the Cali 
Star. 

In its initial issue 
his little paper prom- 
ised to “eschew with 
the greatest caution 
everything that tends 
to the propagation of 
sectarian dogmas,” 


fornia 


and Sam_ kept his 
promise. Indeed, 
none of the Mor- 


mons seemed at pains 
to make converts, 
polygamy was not in 
their creed, and they 
maintained good re- 








PROM A SKETCH PROM LIFE BY F 


Where Sam took tithes from the miners 


This is the only 
occasion on which 
Sam’s battalion was 
called on to display 


martial valor, al- 
though Brown. tells 


of a later call-to-arms 
due to the explosion 
of a coffee-pot in the 
new City Hotel! The 
American occupation 
was accomplished 
without any uprising 
of Spaniards. In fact, 
the Monterey alcalde, 
the Rev. Walter Col- 
ton, reported that the 
dominant emotion of 
the dispossessed pop- 
ulace was one of dis- 
tressed surprise. 





MARRYATT Ill 
B* SIDES Bran- 
nan’s_ Star the 





lations with the Gen- 
tiles. ‘“The men were 
industrious, intelligent, 
the women chaste, the children well- 
behaved.” As for loyalty, Sam’s Mormon 
Battalion was quickly put to the test. 

Its men were garrisoned not far from 
the Plaza, the Old Adobe being already 
occupied by marines from the Ports- 
mouth,on guard—under Lieutenant Wat- 
against expected attacks from the 


public-spirited; 


son 
Spaniards. Watson, one of Brown's 
lodgers at the so-styled Ports- 
mouth Hotel, gets into the 


at the beat of the long roll they were all 
up and on hand with arms and ammuni- 
tion, ready to furnish what service they 
could. ‘There were several shots fired by 
those on duty, thinking they were shoot- 
ing at ‘Californians;’ but, they found next 
day, to their great surprise, that instead 
of dead bodies, some scrub oaks had re- 
shots. The wind in bending 
hither and thither had made 


ceived the 
the oaks 


only other California 

newspaper was the Monterey Californian, 
owned and edited by Dr. Robert Semple, 
who had gained fame in the Bear Flag 
revolt. ‘Doc Semple” was so tall that 
Brown had a special bed made to accom- 
modate him during his frequent trips to 
the Bay. He came up often in order to 
boom a townsite on the northern arm of 
the Bay—the site of present-day Benicia 
and this caused a newspaper feud. For 
Brannan had staked his own 
fortunes on Yerba Buena real 





bartender’s story. “‘After Wat- 
son came ashore to guard the 
city,” writes Brown, with his 
inimitable quaintness, ‘‘he made 
it a rule every night to fll his 
flask with good whisky. It was 


usually a very late hour when 
he called for it, and I would be 
in bed. His signal would be 
two raps on the shutter. As 
soon as I would answer he 
would say: “The Spaniards are 
in the brush,—this was the 
pass-word. I would then get 
up and fill his bottle, and he 
would leave. A short time after 


the arrival of whalers in port, 
five captains remained on shore 
to have a good time with some 
of the oficers of the Portsmouth, 
Watson being one of the num- 
ber. They kept me up two 
nights in succession, and when 
they finally departed, I decided 
to take cood night's rest. | 
was sleeping sounder — than 
usual, when there were a num- 
ber of raps on the window 
shutter. I did not hear them 
however, and as Watson, who 
had been imbibing freely, found 
the raps did no good, he fired off 
one of his pistols and sang out at 
the top of his voice, “The Span- 
iards are in the brush!’ At the 





The Plaza today. 





PHOTO BY DASSONVILLE 


Monument to Robert Louis Stevenson 


in the foreground 


estate. In fact, he now had so 
many irons in the fire that he 
had hired a small Doctor Jones 
to edit his Star for him, so the 
two medical journalists fell to 
-the lanky Semple and _ the 
short, rotund Jones. When 
ey wearied of ridiculing rival 
land interests, each took the 
other’s physical peculiarities for 
target. All of which would be 
ridiculous except that out of 
this teapot-tempest a new name 
was brewed for Yerba Buena— 
in the most absurd manner pos- 
sible. Semple, an astute pro- 
moter, not without a touch of 
gallantry, saw that it was to his 
interest to compliment in every 
way possible the distinguished 
Spanish owner of his cherished 
townsite, General Mariano Val- 
lejo. He also knew that the 
General doted on his Senora, 
whose first name happened to 
be Francisca. Semple accord- 
ingly ingratiated himself with 
the General by naming the city 
of his dreams Francisca; and at 
the same stroke went as far as 
he dared toward appropriating 
the name of the great Bay. 
Even his audacious imagination 
balked at the idea of “scooping” 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Edward G. Lewis, the champion borrower of the universe. 
as he looks today 


HE most remarkable financial ca- 

reer ci any living American is that 

of Edward Gardner Lewis. In the 

last twenty-five years he has bor- 
rowed, mostly on his personal notes, at 
least twenty millions of dollars from fifty 
thousand persons, half of them women, 
most of them persons of small means; in 
other ways he has raised probably fifteen 
million dollars more. 

He has managed to procure these 
huge sums despite the fact that bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against him or his 
leading enterprises were initiated three or 
four times, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued fraud orders against him and 
several of his undertakings, that he was 
indicted on numerous charges of fraud. 
From hundreds, probably thousands of 
persons he has obtained loans and invest- 
ment funds year after year for two de- 
cades even though only a few of his three 
score enterprises ever returned anything 
except deficits. E.H. Harriman had the 
confidence of his backers and the use of 
their money because he made profits for 
them; everything the financial wizard 
touched turned out to be a success. E.G. 
Lewis, on the other hand, never made a 
success of anything; whatever he touched 
was sure to fail in the end, did fail in the 
end, yet for more than twenty years the 
American public continued to fill his 
pockets with ever new millicns for him to 
fling to the winds. How did he do it? 
Why did his followers—they are num- 
bered by tens of thousands and scattered 
all over the world—keep on putting up 
for him even though his record for per- 
sistent continuous failure has rarely been 
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hampion Borrower 


of Them All 


equalled and_ has 
never been broken 
in the modern busi- 
ness world? 

E. G. Lewis, I 
believe, was born 
under the sign of 
Pisces; the sucker is 
a fish and Lewis—to 
judge from his rec- 
ord—is the greatest sucker of the present 
century. He must be. If an unsophisticated 
yokel from the Tennessee backwoods had 
been given over a million a year for the 
past twenty years to invest blindly in a 
hundred publishing, commercial, real es- 
tate, mining, oil or industrial enterprises, 
the law of averages would have enabled him 
during this period of tremendous growth 
and expansion to pick at least ten or fif- 
teen winners. Lewis did not pick one. 
Every one of his numerous enterprises 
either petered out, fizzled, was abandoned, 
worried along or crashed to the ground. 
It is the most astounding record of con- 
tinuous failure in America. Yet there is 
something more astounding, and that is 
the bland, child- like faith of thousands of 

“investors” in the ability of E. G. Lewis 
to make good, a faith that is shared by 
seamstresses, farmers, mechanics, clergy- 
men, physicians and even eminently suc- 
cessful, hard-boiled bankers, shared by 
them to the tune of hundreds of thousands. 


THE story of E. G. Lewis and his pro- 
motions is amazing, incredible; it 
sounds like the hectic dream of a patholog- 
ical imagination. One looks at his career, 
rubs one’s eyes and declares that it can’t 
be true. One can’t believe that this 
smallish man with his long-winded letters 
and circulars, with the tricks and methods 
and the phraseology of the ordinary land, 
oil or mining stock faker should have 
gained the blind loyalty not only of trust- 
ing widows and inexperienced farmers, 
but should also have obtained and re- 
tained the confidence of shrewd business 
men and wary bankers. Yet he did it, is 


The Story of E. G. Lewis, Who Has 
Raised Thirty Millions in 
Twenty-five Years Without 

a Single Success 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


doing it right now. After his last failure 
in December, 1924, with liabilities of more 
than ten millions and no assets except real 
estate mortgaged to the hilt, he called for 
contributions to a “defense and recon- 
struction fund” with which to acquire 
some wild-cat oil leases into which the 
receiver had declined to pour any more 
funds. As a result of this printed appeal 
Lewis within a few weeks received be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000 for which he 
did not even give his note! 


OW did he do it? How could he, ad- 

judged a bankrupt in St. Louis, come to 
California in 1913 with $2000 of borrowed 
money, buy a ranch of 23,000 acres at a 
cost of a million dollars with his last five 
hundred, complete the deal, subdivide the 
ranch, take in $23,000,000 in ten years, 
be adjudged a bankrupt again and once 
more borrow thousands of dollars merely 
by asking for it? With a twenty-year 
record of broken promises and unfulfilled 
pledges, how was it possible to find 
enough trusting souls to pour their sav- 
ings into his bottomless pocket? 

Go to Atascadero, the community he~ 
built on the cattle ranch he bought in 
1913, a community with a bold front hid- 
ing cobwebs, blasted hopes and shattered 
dreams. Three or four hundred families, 
most of them elderly people, live in at- 
tractive homes on the rolling hills covered 
with live oaks and fruit trees. When they 
bought they were told that in a few years 
after planting the orchards would produce 
an income of $400 an acre. Though many 
of the orchards are eight and nine years 
old, the owners have had no income; very, 
very few were able to pay the expense of 
plowing, pruning, spraying and cultivat- 
ing out of the crop receipts last year; most 
of the owners, resident and absentee, had 
to pay out cash to save the trees. Hun- 
dreds of acres had been practically aban- 
doned by those unable to keep on paying 
upkeep expenses. The big building hous- 
ing what 1s left of the printing plant loudly 
echoed the visitor’s footsteps; only a few 
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men were employed to get out a weekly 
paper whose principal function is to in- 
form the creditors of their fate. The 
huge cannery and drying plant was pad- 
locked. A handful of guests, mostly 
creditors, patronized the hotel whose bell 
“boy” spoke with a marked Boston ac- 
cent concerning the beauty of 
the spring fauna, whose white- 
haired hostess read Vachel 
Lindsay’s poems and the New 
Republic to the guests of an 
evening. A few gloomy cus- 
tomers came cautiously, al- 
most on tiptoe into the central 
department store. The four- 
story administration building in 
the heart of the civic center, a 
building in the best exposition 
style and so designed that it 
requires a map and a compass 
to find the stairway leading to 
the upper floors, was the Mecca 
of men and women walking 
slowly and with drooping 
shoulders to see the attorney for 
the creditors. In the attractive 
Community Church building 
with its outdoor swimming pool, 
gymnasium and clubrooms 
dusty black oilcloth covered 
most of the pool tables and the 
tips were missing from the bil- 
liard cues. Despite the promise 
of white blossoms against green 
hills, despite the jubilant song of nesting 
birds, Atascadero had the forlorn, wistful 
air of a mining camp whose ore veins are 
pinching out. 


fruit. 


HERE wasscarcely a family in the com- 

munity that had not suffered financial 
loss through E. G. Lewis; not a few of them 
had given him all they had, the earnings 
and savings of a lifetime. Many of them 
had been listening to his promises and re- 
sponding to them with their money for 
fifteen or twenty years. Nearly all of 
them had come to Atascadero 
with high hopes based upon his 
rosy-red predictions of quick 
profits from the orchards. Now 
they all knew that these pre- 
dictions had been ridiculously, 
almost criminally optimistic. 
They had seen Lewis admit that 
he was bankrupt, that he owed 
at least ten million dollars he 
could not pay, that he had lost 
the money, their money, in 
reckless mining and oil ventures, 
yet they bristled at the stranger’s 
first word derogatory to the cause 
of their misery. They came to 
the defense of Lewis with pitiful 
eagerness, as though to assure 
themselves that they had been 
right in trusting him. 

They spoke of his enemies, of the men 
who had been hounding him for ten years 
through the Federal government, causing 
the ruin of his St. Louis enterprises. They 
spoke of his democracy, his unrufled good 
nature, of his charm, his sobriety, his sim- 
plicity, his honesty, his integrity, of his 
vindication by the Ashbrook committee 
of Congress, and they gnashed their teeth 
when they spoke of the “traitors,” of the 
enemies in his own camp, of the Atasca- 
derans who had conspired to bring about 


The Champion Borrower of Them All: 





his downfall just when he was engaged in 
his great Merger that was to have pro- 
duced smooth sailing for everybody. And 
through all their talk ran like a red thread 
the belief that E. G. Lewis was a martyr, 
a high-minded unselfish benefactor of his 
fellowmen who for some obscure reason 





Some of the homes built on the Atascadero subdivision. 
Lewis promised his buyers an income of $400 an acre from 
Most of these unfortunates have had no income of 


any kind, but have had constant upkeep expense 


darkly hinted at became the victim of an 
official persecution instigated and relent- 
lessly carried through by the Post Office 
Department. They not only said it with 
their mouths; they believed what they 
said and backed their belief with contri- 
butions to the ‘‘Reconstruction and De- 
fense Fund.” 

Edward Gardner Lewis, promoter par 
excellence, money raiser extraordinary, 
money squanderer supreme, is not yet 
through. He still has the confidence of 
thousands of women and men who believe 





After starting in the mail-order magazine publishing business, 
Lewis became a real-estate operator, acquiring and 
subdividing the University City tract, near St. Louis 


that he had merely been unfortunate, who 
still put faith in his statements and who 
still hope that he will succeed not only in 
paying them all he owes, but a handsome 
profit besides. He is now promising them 
to pay all unsecured creditors, besides 
giving them so-called real estate receipts 
for the face value of their claims, six per 
cent perpetual interest on the entire nine 
or ten million dollars of unsecured claims, 
if he succeeds in making the money out 
of his oil ventures. But he can’t make 
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money in oil unless he has capital. That’s 
obvious. Therefore he solicits contribu- 
tions to the “Defense Fund”—and is get- 
ting them. 

EK. G. Lewis is starting on the fourth 
phase of his spectacular career. If he 
runs true to form, if the results of the 
other three phases of his life are 
a criterion, he will succeed in 
raising more millions from 
thousands of people, dazzle 
them perhaps by an_ initial 
glittering success with a false 
front and wind up as he did 
last December, in the customary 
bankruptcy. 

As asocial, psychological and 
financial phenomenon and as a 
guide to the future it is therefore 
worth -while to undertake a 
study of the career and activi- 
ties of this extraordinary man, 
the most persistent and con- 
tinuous producer of large-scale 
failures in the present century. 


[XN the following account of 
his early life and St. Louis ac- 
tivities the facts are not derived 
from his enemies or from hostile 
sources. On the contrary, they 
have been culled from a 770- 
page book entitled “The Siege 
of University City, the Dreyfus 
Case of America,” by Sydney 
Morse, director of the People’s Uni- 
versity, one of Lewis’s enterprises. It is 
the official and authorized story of the 
promoter’s controversy with the Post 
Office Department, handed out with the 
compliments of E.G. Lewis. Its tone is 
indicated by this extract: 

“There is something about this (the 
Lewis) case which makes the blood boil, 
the nerves tingle and the arm instinctively 
stretch itself as if groping for some sort of 
a weapon. One finds his thoughts turn- 
ing upon such topics as the rise of Protes- 
tantism, and the English, 
French and American revolu- 
tions. One thinks of Luther, 
of Cromwell, of Patrick Henry, 
of the Adamses, men who raised 
single voices of protest in def- 
ance of those who assumed to 
dominate and rule over them 
The purpose of this 
volume is to suggest that the 
timely use of ballots today 
(1912) may prevent the un- 
timely resort to bullets tomor- 
row.” 

A book which compares E. G. 
Lewis with Luther, Cromwell 
and Patrick Henry, which is 
distributed with his compli- 
ments as his official apologia, 
will most assuredly present 
only the very best aspect and interpreta- 
tion of his career. And from this ponderous 
tome the facts of his life before he crossed 
the Missouri on his conquest of the West 
have been condensed. 

Edward Gardner Lewis is the son of a 
New England Episcopal clergyman. He 
entered Trinity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1886, but ill health compelled 
him to go back home, returning two years 
later. His business career begins with his 
college life. In fact it seems that he was 
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’s far more interested in money-making “Anti-Skeet” sold well for a time in the of the original Hunyadi water. There- 

- schemes than in his studies. His remark- mosquito-ridden South, so well that after he left the patent medicine business 

t- able ability as a promoter and organizer Lewis, reviving his first failure, organized to Mrs. Lewis and her sister, who under 
demanded an immediate outlet and got it. the Corocco Company of Tennessee to the name of the Hygienic Remedy Com- 

‘h The fraternity he joined made him man- exploit the preparation and other prod- pany sold various kinds of proprietary 

1e ager of its house. He began pushing the ucts, among them “Anti-Fly” and “Bug- articles, their profits frequently keeping 

1e sale of certain brands of cigars and he Chalk,” a chalk impregnated with winter- the household going in times of stress. 

re opened downtown offices as a diamond green which was supposed to make a line The Diamond Candy Company was 

in broker. Smoking excessively in his cigar which no cockroach would cross. In 1896 started early in 1898 to make and sell 

m business, he conceived the idea of counter- Lewis first arrived in St. Louis to putona molasses candy. Asa salesman Lewis was 

le acting the effect of the nicotine throughthe spectacular advertising campaign push- a success, but nevertheless the company 

al chief alkaloid ingredient of licorice. Hav- ing the sale of Anti-Skeet. He succeeded got into difficulties and suspended oper- 

se ing perfected a tablet for smokers, he ations. 

id organized the Corocco Company to sell That was the end of the first phase of 

ry it, interested a number of Hartford people the Lewis career. Between 1888 and 1898 
and started an extensive advertising cam- he had launched five enterprises. All of 

id paign. That was in 1888, his first year in them had failed. He had demonstrated 

a college when he was in his early twenties. his extraordinary ability as a salesman, 

re He also invented and patented a vending as a promoter and organizer; he had 

a machine through which he intended to proved himself to be marvelously re- 

iS stimulate the sale of his tablets. But the sourceful, energetic and versatile, yet at 

n, Corocco Company did not prosper. It the end of a decade everything he had 

n- was his first important business venture undertaken had failed, he personally was 

le with other people’s money and it went op practically broke and in order to make a 

the rocks, but not before through his ad- living did not hesitate to go into a busi- 
vertising he had become acquainted with ness which was within a few months 

of H. L. Kramer, manufacturer of Cascarets stopped by a Post Office fraud order. Yet 

C= and other patent medicines who at that this business gave him the clue to his 

‘d time was pushing the sale of “‘No-to-bac,” meteoric but temporary success as a 

le a preparation supposed to cure the to- publisher, a success which in the end 

yy, bacco habit without the knowledge of the caused many thousands of people to ex- 

2- smoker. Later on Kramer was to play change their money for worthless secur- 

se an important part in the launching of ties, dthie; -ag build; ities. The enterprise that launched him 

1S other Lewis ventures. OE CORRES Sone ea eres oe in the publishing business was the Pro- 

'y University City to house his Woman 2 gressive Watch Company, which started 

iL | be 1890 Lewis left college. In 1891 he Magazine and other publications operations in October, 1898, and was put 

Is married. In 1892 he became traveling on the tract out of business by a fraud order denying 

le salesman for the Bridgeport Chain Com- it the privilege of the mails in April, 1899. 

st pany, controlled by an uncle. A year in disposing of forty or fifty thousand 

le later he entered the employ of the Water- dollars’ worth of the preparation in a few HE Progressive Watch Company was 

Is bury Watch Company, demonstrating a_ weeks, but thereafter the sale slackened. an endless-chain enterprise offering a 
new line of high-grade watches manufac- His campaign, however, had made so vivid watch apparently for nothing. You 

le tured by the concern. After becoming an impression on the trade that he was bought from the company a book con- 

1, southern sales manager, with headquar- able to induce several wholesale druggists taining ten coupons for a dollar. You 

y ters in Nashville, his wife’s sickness to organize the Corona Company to which sold these coupons for ten cents each to 

of forced him to resign in 1895. Out of a_ he assigned the formulae for Anti-Skeet ten friends. You had your dollar back. 

1- job, practically without funds and with a and Anti-Fly in return for being made When the ten friends had each sent in a 

5= sick wife on his hands, he cast about for general manager. Apparently the second coupon with a dollar for a book, you got 

1, ways and means to make a living and Corocco Company was on the rocks, for your watch. Of course the Progressive 

l= drifted into the business of making and Lewis seems to have abandoned it with- Watch Company would have gone broke 

I, selling proprietary articles, starting off out returning to Nashville. in a month if every coupon buyer had in- 

> with a preparation he called “Anti-Skeet.” In 1897, a year after its organization, duced ten friends actually to send in their 

d It consisted principally of saltpetre and the Corona Company was involved in dollars. It is perfectly obvious that no- 

1- pyrethrum, the active ingredient of or- difficulties. Again out of a job, Lewis or- body can sell a ten or twelve-dollar watch 

‘0 dinary insect powder. Burned in a room ganized the Hunyadi Salts Company to for a dollar and make money. But Lewis 

n the fumes were supposed to stupefy or push the sale of effervescent salts. His knew that comparatively few full series 

1S kill mosquitoes. By-and-by he added the _ selling methods were successful, but the of ten coupons would be returned with 

e i “Peruvian Chill Belt,” “Laxative Prunes” company failed when it became involved the remittance; if only five or six came in, 

y : and “Bug Chalk’’ to his line. in trademark litigation with the owners (Continued on page 58) 
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is i At Atascadero, California, Lewis bought 23,000 acres of this kind of land with a cash capital of $500, all borrowed. 

iS The land, unimproved, cost him less than $50 an acre. Later he sold 8009 acres for more than $500 an acre 
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In the snow behind the sled, one arm stiffly extended, lay at full length a silent, fur-clad figure 


False Courage 


USAN had had a hard day 
in the school-room. The 
brilliant sunshine which 
flooded the shimmering 
snow and beat back in a wave of 
reflected heat and radiance against the 
school-room windows, had drawn the 
black eyes of her wriggling Eskimo pupils 
irresistibly and maddeningly from dull 
books to the appeal of romps and battles 
in the alluring drifts outside. The hours 
had dragged heavily by until, the long 
day over at last, Susan had hurried to her 


By Elizabeth Chabot Forrest 


Illustrated by Michel Kady 


cabin, pulled on squirrel-skin parka and 
wool cap and mittens and swung away on 
the beaten trail behiné the village. 
Susan was not an outdoor girl. These 
evening walks were not a thing of unalloyed 
delight to her. Always as she walked she 
flung quick furtive glances to the right 
and left and back across her shoulder into 


the silent whiteness of the forest. 
The flapping of a great owl in 
a spruce tree overhead, the sharp 
whir of a snowy flock of ptarmi- 
gan across her path, the noisy 
plunging of a rabbit through the bare and 
crackling willows at her side, would jerk 
her to a standstill, eyes wide with terror. 

Angrily she fought her cowardice. “I 
will walk away from the village until 
dusk,” she would fiercely decide. ‘That 
will give me plenty of time to get back to 
the village before it is really dark.” But 
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the darkness gathered swiftly in among 
the snow-cloaked trees and, struggle as 
she might to halt her hurrying footsteps, 
she often reached her cabin panic- 
stricken, out of breath. Each clump of 
willows by the path, each thrusting stump 
and twisted root, became a crouching 
wolf, a skulking lynx, some fearful 
creature waiting her approach. Yet 
tonight she had left the village earlier than 
usual. The days, too, were lengthening 
into spring. She had resolved to take a 
very long walk, had bolstered up her 
courage to face the terrors of the return 


walk in the dusk. 


IFE had done little to teach Susan 

either courage or initiative. The six 
years following her graduation from the 
n‘rmal school had been spent in the quiet 
of her sheltered home, teaching the second 
grade in her small home town. Even the 
grade had made no unusual demands upon 
her, an easy room, calling for only plod- 
ding patience and bright cheerfulness. 
She belonged to a sewing circle and 
Ladies’ Aid, sang in the choir of the 
Methodist church and taught a Sunday 
School class. She had a beau, a grocer’s 
clerk. He escorted her to choir practise 
and to church on Sunday evenings, to 
church sociables and home talent plays. 
One night each week they went to see a 
movie, stopping afterwards in Murson’s 
Ice Cream Parlor for a banana special. 
John was an usher in her church, emi- 
nently staid and respectable, deadly dull. 

One after another, Susan’s former class- 
mates married. The sewing circle gave 
them bridal showers, and later, showers 
of another sort. The townspeople expected 
the same of Susan. What was she waiting 
for, they puzzled? Why waste the years 
that she might be spending in her own 
home, rearing her family? 

The spring term ended. The time came 
for Susan to renew her contract with the 
school board. Then suddenly John be- 
came insistent. He urged a summer 
wedding—no more teaching. His home 
was large, his mother feeble. There was 
plenty of room for them all, and_ his 
mother was growing impatient for a 
daughter and for grandchildren. He 
pressed Susan to set the wedding day. 

But she held back. Some latent spark 
within protested. To go on all her life in 
the same dull, deadly way! Never to see 
the world beyond the confines of her 
county, never to have an actual thrill, to 
feel the tumult of adventure. 

Then suddenly the way was opened to 
her. At a teachers’ institute she met a 
former school friend, a girl who had spent 
three years as a government teacher 
among the Alaskan Eskimos. For the 
first time in her life, Susan made a definite 
decision of her own and, in the face of 
protests, expostulations, recriminations, 
remained firm, September found her 
ensconced in a small log cabin set in the 
midst of an Eskimo village on the Kusko- 
kwin, the only white person within a 
radius of twenty miles. There, life began 
for Susan. 

True, there were few thrills. But there 
was interest and change. She dared a 
little. Twice she took dog-team rides 
with white men passing through the 
village, harrowing affairs to her of skid- 


False Courage: 








ding sled and racing, barking dogs and a 
careening round breath-taking angles on 
one runner. She had marveled at the 
ease with which the drivers kept the trail, 
miraculously avoiding tree and stump, 
righting upsetting sleds, guiding their long 
strings of dogs with only voice and whip, 
no line or obvious method of control. 
They had urged her to take the brake, 
ride on the rear runners and handle the 
sled. Most “chechakos” longed for a 
chance to try their hands at ‘‘mushing” 
dogs. But Susan had shuddered from the 
suggestion. Excitement enough for her 
to sit poised on the sled, hands gripping 
the railings, expecting each moment to 
see the sled crash into some obstacle 
round which the driver lightly swung it 
UDDENLY Susan halted, _tensely 
alert. Round a bend in the trail 
ahead, she heard the barking of dogs. 
Hastily she plunged out to the side of the 
trail, wallowing through deep snow that 
filled her shoetops, did not pause until 
she was safely ensconced among the 
willows well out of reach of any savage 
dog that might leap at her as the team 
dashed by. There she waited, eyes on 
the turn of the trail. She waited, but 
nothing came round the bend. The dogs 
must be tied, she concluded. A native 
setting a trap perhaps, or cutting wood, 
had left his team beside the trail. 
Gingerly, she 
made her way back 
to the beaten path, 


moved cautiously 
forward along it, 
alert to dash _ to 


safety at the first 
glimpse of approach- 
ing dogs. ‘Thus she 
rounded the _ first 
bend and the second 
and there, at the 
next turning, was 
halted by a curious 
and disturbing sight. 

A string of great 
gray malamutes 
lunged at their tow- 
line, impatient to be 
free and upon their 
way once more, held 
captive by a long 
light sled with 
smoothly rounded 
canvas-covered load 
which lay upon its 
side, jammed, bow- 
on posit two 
trees beside the trail. 
While, in the snow 
behind the sled, one 
arm stiffly extended, 
hand still grasping 
the back stanchion 
of the sled, lay, at 
full length, a silent, 
fur-clad figure. 

For a moment 
Susan stood staring 
in consternation. 
Her first impulse 
was to turn and 
run to the village for help. But second 
thought checked her. She had heard 
and read too many 


i 
micHel 


many 


She was not an outdoor girl. 





yet to teach her courage and initiative 


gruesome tales of 
dog teams turning upon their helpless 
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drivers, injured, or fallen in their midst, 
rending, devouring thera even, to take the 
chance of leaving that still figure there 
at the mercy of those wolf-like brutes. 

Mustering up a courage that she would 
not have dreamed possible, she circled 
round the furiously lunging dogs, and 
came into the trail behind the sled. But 
even here she was not safe. For, dragging 
his team-mates with him, the savage gray 
leader circled and came back toward her, 
baring menacing teeth. 

Again the old impulse to turn and flee 
rose mightily in Susan. But she forced it 
down. Seizing the long black-snake from 
where it hung on the back of the sled, she 
swung it desperately round as she had 
seen dog drivers do. But in her unskilled 
hands, instead of reaching out toward 
the approaching dogs, the long lash 
flashed back and cracked smartly about 
Susan’s own legs. The sharpness of the 
blow brought a cry of pain from Susan. 
But it did more. It roused her anger. All 
fear forgotten, blotted out in a wave of 
fury, she uncoiled the whip from round 
her smarting legs and swung it viciously 
above the team. 

Familiar, oft-heard, trail words came to 
her aid. “Straighten out there! Gee. Get 
to your places.” Driving the cowering 
dogs before her, with merciless whip she 
stretched them whimpering in the snow, 
tow-line taut, each dog crouched in his 
place. Then with 
the blood surging 
riotously through 
her veins, her pulses 
throbbing with an 
unfamiliar sense of 
power and courage, 
she went back to 
kneel beside the 
silent figure in the 
snow. 

For the first time 
she saw his face, 
lean, clean-shaven, 
square of jaw and 
firm of chin, dark 


lashes sweeping 
dead-white cheek- 
bones, dark hair 


tumbled back from 
a smooth white fore- 
head—a face young, 
clean and strong but 
pitifully deathlike. 
Her months alone 
in the Eskimo vil- 
lage, doing her val- 
iant best with sick- 
ness, had given 
Susan dearly bought 
knowledge of death 


and illness. Where 
six months before 
she would have 


wrung her hands 
impotently above 
the helpless figure in 
the snow she now 
slipped a_ steady 
hand down inside 
his heavy reindeer 
parka and found, to 
her relief, a faintly thudding heart. 
Turning, she picked up a handful of 
snow and went courageously to work, 
Continued on page 75) 
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The “mike” is the 
real boss of the 


broadcasting studio 


which re- 


that 
sponds so nicely to your twiddling 


HE wave wave 
with the shiny dial and fills the 
room with anything from a melo- 

dious symphony to the round-by-round 

returns from the championship fight, as 
you prefer, or, perhaps, as the station 
director prefers—the wave begins prop- 
erly in the “mike.” The power-room 
and the control-room may produce and 
modulate and direct and control their 
theoretical waves all night and all day 
but if no vibrations impinge upon the 
ultrasensitive diaphragm of the micro- 
phone—“‘mike” himself, the real boss 
of the broadcasting station—you’ll get 
nothing but a hollow buzz out of 
your loudspeaker. And that wouldn't 
keep you interested very long. 

Literally, there is no exaggeration 
in the statement that the mike is boss 
in the radio broadcasting studio. When 
a program is on the air every one from 
the Studio Director and the Studio 
Press Agent at the top of the ladder, 
down to the lowliest accordion-player 
that ever performed for nothing be- 
cause of the “splendid publicity,” at 
the bottom, every one takes orders 
from the microphone. 

The reason, of course, 1s that the 
instrument is so exceedingly sensitive 
to what goes on near it. The slight- 
est sound is caught, amplified and 
projected into the air without fear or 
favor. When the studio control- 
board shows a tiny light over the word 
“ON” you don’t even dare walk about 
the room. If you must go out or come 
in you look apologetic and adopt a sort 
of headwaiter’s glide which must be 
smooth enough so that the nap of the 
heavy floor covering may take up and 
smother every atom of sound. 
microphone the simple act of rubbing a 

careless forefinger over, say half a day’s 

growth of bez ard, is likely to produce a 

splendid imitation of rip-roaring static in 

several hundred thousand loudspeakers. 

The slightest clearing of your throat ts 

magnified into an ominous growl, while a 


Near the 
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Back Where the 
Wave Begins 


A Glimpse Behind the Scenes of the 
Radio Broadcasting Studio 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


sneeze becomes a monstrous hybrid blast 
somewhere between a hyena howl and a 
Kansas tornado. Other noises actuate the 
delicate diaphragm in proportion and 
since an effective program is the sine qua 
non from the point of view of the station 
rite the broadcasting, it 1s easy to see 
why almost exaggerated care must be ob- 
S¢ rved. 


CCIDENTAL disturbances are not all 
that must be watched, either. The 
mike has a habit of catching up quite 
ordinary eccentricities of speech and mak- 
ing them positively unbearable to the 
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Joe Novak. radio golf instructor, brings*along 


his clubs and demonstrates exactly as 
though his audience could see him 


I knew a man—a chap who has 
since become a most successful broad- 
caster, by the wayv—who had an odd 
mannerism in everyday speech. When he 
opened his mouth to begin a sentence he 
always did it with a faint but perceptible 
“smack,” a cross between a definite click 
of the tongue and the sort of relishing 


listener. 


Pictures by courtesy of 


KGO, General Electric Co. 


sound you might make if your dinner was 
particularly good. In everyday conversa- 

tion this little idiosyncrasy wasn’t ob- 
jectionable. Even in public speaking the 
habit didn’t seriously affect his delivery. 

Many people never noticed it at all. But 

what happened when he got in front of 

the mike? A “crack!” like the snap of a 
whip warned the listener of each coming 

sentence! ‘The eternal “snap, snap” be- 

came so wearisome that no one short of a 
positive saint could have listened to his 

talk at all, no matter how interesting his 
subject matter might have been. 

Another case I recall was that of a 
woman broadcaster who whistled her 
“s’s.” Listening to her personally 
you were never conscious of the habit; 
her natural charm and command of 
her subject were such that you didn’t 
bother about little imperfections of 
that sort; you took in what she had to 
say and paid no attention to anything 


else. Over the air, though—! Even 
the control-room engineers had to 
suppress shame-faced grins. And it 


takes something out of the usual run 
to tickle the risibilities of a man who 
has been “tending the board” even 
for a week. 

Then there was the speaker who 


breathed heavily through his nose, 
producing the effect of the wind 
soughing through the tree-tops. ‘There 


was the man who clicked his thumb- 
nail against the nail of his middle 
finger all through his talk; it took 
three “appearances” on his part for 
the director to discover what it was 
that crackled so, every time he spoke. 
There was the oracor who leaned for- 
ward and shouted each time he came 
to a point which he wished to empha- 
size; the mike balks at being over- 
burdened with sound, so that every 
phrase which this speaker wished es- 
pecially definite came out of the 
loudspeaker simply as “Blah!” 

However, queer results are not always 
the fault of the broadcaster. The micro- 
phone has its own vagaries and experi- 
enced performers before the instrument 
learn what those whimsies are and learn 
to humor the mike. When it is properly 
treated, it will do its best for you in re- 
turn. Nevertheless, the station director 
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who is careful takes no chances; he has a 
list of “‘don’ts” for the green performer— 
a list as long as your arm. Don’t clear 
your throat or cough directly into the 
mike; turn your head completely away 
or, better still, stoop and cough at the 
floor. Don’t hem and haw; your audience 
can’t see you and the absence of visual 
excuse for delay turns a few seconds into 
apparent minutes. Don’t tap your foot 
on the floor; the microphone will pick 
that up and turn it into the rumble of a 
distant drum. Above all things, don’t 
crackle any paper from which you may 
happen to be reading; the rattle of 
musketry fire probably doesn’t belong as 
an obligato to your little piece. 

There are more ‘“‘don’ts” but these are 
the essentials; carefully observed they will 
keep the inexperienced radio speaker from 
competing with his own talk by uninten- 
tionally staging a second performance in 
addition to his own conscious ‘‘act.” 

The ‘‘do’s” are fewer, but just as im- 
portant. Your talk should be delivered at 
the rate of one hundred words a minute 
or at least not very much faster than that. 
It’s far better to be a little too slow than 
even the least bit too fast. Speak clearly. 
Plan your talk so that you won’t exceed 
your allotted number of minutes; re- 
peated rehearsals are the only means by 
which you can check on this. Speak 
clearly. And again, speak clearly! Krom 
which you'll be able to deduce that the 
Studio Director’s job has its responsi- 
bilities and plenty of them. 


HERE is another side to the mike, 
too. Not content with having every- 
thing its own way, that little black “‘to- 
mato-can on a stick”’ has a diabolical way 
of throwing a thorough scare into the 








Back Where the Wave Begins: 


copper- 


speaker who approaches its 
That, in 


meshed ear for the first time. 


fact, is the insidious thing about it. I 
have no figures on microphone-fright— 
naturally you can’t call it stage-fright— 
but I should say that at least four out of 
every five people are afflicted on their first 
appearance. In the year or so during which 





Radio plays demand methods different 
from stage ‘business.’ Here is 


the “radio kiss” 


I’ve been more or less closely associated 
with the radio I have seen people of all 
kinds, many of them of long experience 
in public speaking of various sorts, enter 
the studio confidently, approach that 
harmless-looking contraption, the mike, 
with superb eclat, stare it straight in its 
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matter-of-fact countenance, deliver the 
first paragraph or so of a perfectly good 
speech and then wilt, positively shrink 
under the compulsion of that unrespon- 
sive bit of machinery. Singers are not so 
often affected; perhaps the sound of their 
own voice raised in melody is loud enough 
to give them the necessary support; but 
the individual who has merely a talk to 
give almost always suffers the pangs at 
least once. 

It’s the flat blankness of the mike that 
does it. I know; I’ve had the same experi- 
ence myself. You simply can’t adjust 
yourself to the notion of talking to some- 
thing which registers neither interest nor 
disapproval. The more imagination you 
have, the more likely you are to suffer, 
too. When you have reached what ap- 
pears to you to be the crisis; when you 
feel that you couldn’t possibly be any 
more miserable than you are, you'll sud- 
denly be struck with the appalling 
thought that you are actually talking to 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions 
of people. There is no more completely 
devastating notion than that—when it 
strikes you for the first time. Old stuff? 
Well, wait until you try broadcasting 
yourself—just once! 


UT the mike, as I’ve said, has its bet- 

ter side. It can be won over—with 
practise. Each individual has to discover 
for himself or herself how to do it and 
each one’s method is different. For ex- 
ample, “Radio Mac,” western children’s 
hour entertainer, jollies the mike along; 
he grins right at it and twangs his guitar 
directly underneath its nose. And if 
you've heard him through your set you'll 
know that the mike likes that kind of 

(Continued on page 83) 








The luxurious interior of a large broadcasting studio. Heavy wall hangings and carpeted floors keep the microphone 


from transmitting incidental or accidental noises 
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“California, ad libitum, ad infinitum, ad nauseam!” 








The Californiacs 


ALIFORNIA, which produces B I H I 2 acquainted with the symptoms of 
the maximum of scenery and y inez aynes irwin Californoia. The Californiac is un- 
the minimum of weather; Cali- able to talk about anything but 
fornia, which grows the hin ggest Illustrated by Louis Rogers ' California, except when he interrupts 

himself to knock every other place 


men, trees, vegetables and fleas in the 
world and the most beautiful women, fornia, where everybody is born beautiful on the face of the earth. He looks with 


babies, flowers and fruits; California, and nobody grows old—that California is pity on anybody born outside of California 
which, on the side, delivers a yearly crop populated mainly with Californiacs. and he believes that no one who has ever 
of athletes, boxers, tennis players, swim- California, I repeat, is populated mainly seen California, willingly lives elsewhere. 
mers, runners and a yearly crop of He himself often lives elsewhere, but 
he never admits that it is from choice. 








geniuses, painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, authors, musicians, actors, HEN the Seeniands lost Caltienia-to He refers to California always as 
producers and photographers; Cali- Disine, nae dian Renhed Mak: ie te Ulex God’s country” and if you permit 
fornia, where every business man Sam they little realized that they were parting him to start his God’s country line 
writes novels or plays or poetry or with territory which would be occupied later of talk, it is all up with intelligent 
all three; California, which has by a new race of men. Now, however, every- conversation for the rest of the day. 
spawned the Coppa, Carmel and San one knows the men and women of this new He will discourse on California 
Quentin schools of literature; Cali- ee by a i par pga id a are scenery, climate, crops, athletes, 
fornia, where all the ex-pugs become aynes Irwin first to ie te coeeee women, art-sense, etc., ad libitum, ad 
einen ak oll ad b facts about Californiacs through the pages of Suit - He 
statesmen and all the ex-cons become Senact Macatins wn Gian ak Canes. infinitum and ad nauseam. He is a 
litcerateurs; California, the home of 1916. Sunset has been requested to reproduce walking compendium of those Who’s 
the movie, hn Spanish mission, the Mrs. Irwin’s classic for the benefit of the Whosers who were born in California. 
golden poppy, the militant labor Diamond Jubilee celebrators. So here it is. He can reel off statistics which flatter 
leader, progressive politics and most The Editors. California, not by the yard but by 
American slang; California, which the mile. And althou e he is proud 
g Pp 








can at a moment’s notice produce enough of the ease and abundance 
an earthquake, a volcano, a geyser; Cali- with Californiacs; but the Californiacs with which things grow in California, 
are by no means ‘confined to California. he is even more proud of the size to 
fall and the fall comes in the summer ‘They have, indeed, wandered far afield. which they attain. Gibes do not stop 
and the summer comes in the winter New York, for instance, has a colony so the Californiac, nor jeers give him pause. 
and the winter never comes at all; Cali- large that the average New Yorker is well He believes that he was appointed to talk 


fornia, where the spring comes in the 
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about California. And Heaven knows, 
he does. He has plenty of sense of humor 
otherwise, but mention California and it 
is as though he were conducting a revival 
meeting. 


NCE a party which included a Cali- 

forniac were taking an evening stroll. 
Presently a huge full moon cut loose from 
the horizon and began a tour of the sky. 
Admiring comments were made. “I 
suppose you have them bigger in Cali- 
fornia,’ a young woman observed slyly 
to the Californiac. He did not smile; he 
only looked serious. Again, a Californiac 
mentioned to me that he had married an 
eastern woman. “Any eastern woman 
who marries a Californian,” I observed 
in the spirit of badinage, “really takes a 
very great risk. Her husband must al- 
ways be comparing her with the beauti- 
ful women of his native state.” “Yes,” 
he answered, “I often say to my wife, 
‘Lucy, you’re a very pretty woman, but 
you ought to see some of our San Fran- 
cisco girls’. “I hope,” I replied, “that 
she boxes your ears.”’ He did not smile; 
he only looked pained. 

Once only have I seen the Californiac 
silenced. A dinner party which included 
a globe-trotter were listening to a victim 
of an advanced stage of Californoia. He 
had just disposed of the East, South and 
Middle West with a few caustic phrases 
and had started on his favorite subject. 

“You are certainly a wonderful people,” 
the globe- trotter said, when he had fin- 
ished. “Every large city in Europe has a 
cole of Californians, all rooting for 

California as hard as they can and all 
living as far away as they can possibly get.’ 

Myself, Californoia did not bother 
me for a long time after I first went to 





‘But you know,” somebody 


The Californiacs: 


says, “I should never guess that you were an Easterner. 


California. I am not only accustomed 
to an offensive insular patriotism on the 
part of my countrymen, but, in addition, 
all my life I have had to apologize to them 
for being a New Englander. The state- 
ment that I was brought up in Boston 
always produces a sad silence in my lis- 
teners and a long look of pity. Soft- 
hearted strangers do their best to con- 
ceal their tears but they rarely succeed. 
I have reached the point now, however, 
where I no longer apologize for being a 
Bostonian; I proffer no explanations. I 
make the damaging admission the in- 
stant I meet people and leave the matter 
of further recognition to them. If they 
choose to consider that Boston bringing- 
up a social bar sinister, so be it. I have 
discovered recently that the fact that I 
happened to be born in Rio Janeiro offers 
some amelioration. But nothing can en- 
tirely remove the handicap. So, I reit- 
erate, indurated as I am to pity, the con- 
temptuous attitude of the average Cali- 
forniac did not at first annoy me. But 
after a while even I, calloused New 
Englander that I am, began to resent it. 


THs. for instance, may happen to you 
at any time in California—it is the 

Californiac’s way of paying the greatest 
—— he knows: 

“Do you know,” somebody says, “I 
should never guess that you were an 
Easterner. You're quite like one of us 
cordial and simple and natural.” 

“But—but,” you say, trying to collect 
your wits against this left-handed com- 
pliment, “I don’t think I differ from the 
average Easterner. 

“Oh, yes, you do. You don’t notice it 
yourself, of course. But I give you my 
word, nobody will ever suspect that you 
are an Easterner unless you tell it your- 
self. They really won't.” 

“But—but, ” you say, beginning to 
come back, “I have no objec “tion w hatever 
to being known as an Easterner. 

That holds her for a moment. And 
while she is casting about for phrases with 
which to meet this extraordinary condi- 
tion, you rally gallantly. “In fact, [ am 
proud of being an Easterner.” 

That ends the conversation. 

Or perhaps somebody in a group asks 
you what part of the East you’re from. 

“New York,” perhaps you say. 

“New York. My husband was from 
New York,” she goes on. “He was 
brought up there. But he’s lived in Cali- 
fornia for twenty years. He got the idea 
a few years ago that he wanted to go back 
East. I said to him, ‘All right, we'll go 
back and visit for a while and see how you 
like it’. One month was enough for him. 
The people there are so cold and formal 
and conventional, and then, my dear, 
vour climate!” 

“Yes,” another takes it up. ‘When I 
was in the East a friend invited me out 
to his place in the country. He wanted 
me to see his pine grove. My dears, if 
you could have seen those little sticks of 
trees!” 

“T went to New York once,” a third 
chimes in. “I never could get accustomed 
to carrying an ice unbrella—I couldn’t 
close it when I got home. I’d come to 
stay for a month but I left in a week.” 
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And so it goes. No feeling on any- 
body’s part of your sense of outrage. 
In fact, Californiacs always use the word 
eastern in your presence as a synonym for 
cold, conventional, dull, stupid, humorless. 

Sometimes it actually casts a blight— 
this Californoia—on those who come to 
live in California. I remember saying 
once to a young man—just in passing and 
merely to make conversation: ‘‘Are you 
a native son?” 

His face at once grew very serious. 
“No,” he admitted reluctantly. “You 
see, it was my misfortune to be born in 
Iowa, but I came out here to college. 
After I’d graduated I made up my mind 
to go into business here. And now I 
feel that all my interests are here. Of 
course it isn’t quite the same as being born 
here. But sometimes I feel as though I 
really were a native son. Everybody is 

kind. They do everything in their 
power to make you forget—” 

Good heavens,” I interrupted, ‘are 
you apologizing to me for being born in 
Iowa? I’ve never been in Jowa, but 
nothing could convince me that it isn’t 
just as good a place as any other place, 
including California. The trouble with 
you is that you’ve let these Californiacs 
buffalo you. What you want to do is to 
throw out your chest and insist that God 
made Iowa first and the rest of the world 
out of the leavings.” 


F you mention the eastern winter to a 

Californiac, he tells you with great par- 
ticularity of the dreadful storms he en- 
countered _ there. Nothing whatever 
about the beauty of the snow. To a Cali- 
forniac, snow and ice are more to be 
dreaded than hell-fire and brimstone. If 
you mention the eastern summer, he refers 
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in scathing terms to the puny trees we pro- 
duce, the inadequate fruits and vege- 
tables. Nothing at all about their deli- 
cious flavor. To a Californiac, beauty 1s 
measured only by size. Nothing that 
England or France has to offer makes 
any impression on the Californiac be- 
cause it’s different from California. As 
for the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome, he simply 
never sees it. The Netherlands are 
dismissed with one adjective—/lat. For 
a country to be flat is, in the opinion 
of the Californiac, to relinquish its 
final claim to beauty. A Californiac 
made the statement to me that 
Californians considered themselves a 
little better than the rest of the coun- 
try. I considered that the prize 
Californiacism until I heard the follow- 


once 


ing from a> woman-Californiac in 
Europe: “J saw nothing in all Italy,” 
she said, “to compare with the Italian 


quarter of San Francisco.” 

OW I am by no means a rabid New 

Englander. I love the New Eneg- 
land scene and I have the feeling for it 
that we all have for the place in which 
we played as children. Most New 
Englanders have a kind of tempera- 
mental shyness. They are still like the 
English from whom they are descended. 
It is difficult for them to talk about 
the things on which they feel most 
deeply. The typical New Englander 
would discuss his native place with 
no more ease than he would discuss his 
father and mother. In California | 
often had the impulse to break through 
that inhibiting silence—to talk about 
Massachusetts; the lovely, tender, 
tamed, domesticated country; its roll- 


ing, softly-contoured, maternal-look- 
ing hills; its forests like great green 
cathedral chapels; its broad, placid 


rivers, its little turbulent ones; its 
springs and runnels and waterfalls and 
rivulets all silver-shining and _ silver- 
sounding; the myriads of lakes and 
countless ponds that make the world 
look as though the blue sky had broken 
and fallen in pieces over the landscape; 
the spring when first the arbutus comes 
up pink and delicate through the snow 


and later the fields begin to glimmer 
with the white of white violets, to 
flash with the purple of purple ones, 


and the children hang May baskets at 
your door; the summer when the fields 
are buried knee-deep under a white drift 


of daisies or sealed by the gold planes of 


buttercups and the old lichened stone 
walls are smothered in blackberry vines; 
the autumn with the goldenrod and blue 
asters; the woods like conflagrations 
burning gold and orange, flaming crimson 
and scarlet; and especially that fifth sea- 
son, the Indian summer, when the vistas 
are tunnels of blue haze and the air tastes 
of honey and wine; then winter and the 
first snow (does anybody, brought up in 
snow country, ever outgrow the thrill of 
the first fluttering flakes?), the marvel of 
the fairy frost-world into which the 
whole country turns. 

Do you suppose I ever talked about 
Massachusetts? Not once. And so I 
nity one criticism to bring against the 

Californiac. He is a person to whom you 
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‘aliforniacs: Ine 
can not talk about home. He grows res- 
tive the instant you get off the subject of 
California. Praise of any other place to 
his mind implies a criticism of California. 





“IT saw nothing in all Italy to compare with 


the Italian quarter of San Francisco!” 


N the other hand, that frenzied pa- 
triotism has its wonderful and_ its 
beautiful side. It is a result partly of the 
startling beauty and fecundity of Cali- 
fornia and partly of a geographic: al re- 
moteness and sequestration which turned 
the Californians in on themselves for 
ae To it is due much of the ex- 
traordinary development of California. 
For to the average Californian the best is 
not only none too good for California but 
she can have nothing else. Californians 
even those not suffering from an offen- 
sive case of Californoia—speak of their 
state in reverential terms. “To hear Maud 
Younger — known everywhere as_ the 
“millionaire waitress” and the most de- 
voted labor-fan in the country—pro- 
nounce the word California, should be a 
lesson to any actor in emotional sound- 
The thing that struck me most 
on my first visit to California was that 
boosting instinct. In store windows 
everywhere I saw signs begging the passer- 
by to root for this de velopment project or 
that. Some years ago passing down 
Market street I ran into a huge crowd 
gathered at the Lotta Fountain. I 
stopped to investigate. Moving steadily 
from a top to a lower window of one of 
the newspaper offices, as though unwound 
from a reel, ran a long strip of paper cov- 
ered with a list of figures. ‘To this list 
new figures were constantly added. They 
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were the sums of money being sub- 
scribed at that very moment for the Ex- 
Position. Applause and cheers greeted 
each additional sum. That was the 
financial germ from which grew the 
wonderful Arabian Nights city by the 
bay. It was typically Californian— 
that scene—and typically Californian 
the spirit back of it. And four years 
later, when the outbreak of the war 
brought temporary panic, there was 
no diminution in that spirit. W hether 
it was a “Buying Day,” a “Beach 
Day,” an ‘Automobile Parade,” a 

“Prosperity Dinner,” San Francisco 
was always ready to insist that every- 
thing was going well. It was the 
same spirit which inspired a whole city 
the day the Exposition opened to rise 
early to walk to the grounds, and to 
stand, an avalanche of humanity, wait- 
ing for the gates to part. 


ETS look into the claims of these 
Californiacs. 

I can unfortunately say little about 
the state of California. For with the 
exception of a few short trips away 
from San “Real ll and one meager 
few days’ trip into the south, I have 
never explored it. Nobody warned me 
of the danger of such a proceeding and 
so I innocently went straight to San 
Francisco the first time I visited the 
coast. Stranger, let me warn you now. 
If ever you start for California with 
the intention of seeing anything of 
the state, do that before you enter 
San Francisco. For you will never do 
it afterwards. If you must land in 
San Francisco first, jump into a taxi, 
pull down the curtains, drive through 
the city, breaking every speed law, to 
“Third and Townsend,” sit in the 
station until a train—some train, any 
train- —pulls out, and go with it. If 

in crossing Market street you raise 
that taxi curtain as much as an inch, 
believe me, stranger, it is all off. You’ll 
never leave San Francisco. Myself, both 
times I have gone to California, I have 
vowed to see Yosemite, the big trees, the 
string of beautiful old missions which dot 
the state, some of the quaint, languid, 
semi-tropical towns of the south, some of 
the brisk, brilliant bustling towns of the 
north. But did I do it the first time? 
No. Did I do it the second time? No! 
Will I ever do it now. NO! Why? 
Because I saw San Francisco first. 

I treasure my few impressions of the 
state, however. ‘Towns and cities, com- 
paratively new, might be three centuries 
old, so beautifully have they sunk into the 
colorful, deeply configurated background 
that the country provides. Even a city 
as thriving and wide-awake as Stockton 
has about its plaza an air so venerable that 
it is a little like the ancient hill cities of 
Italy; more like, I have no doubt, the 
ancient plain cities of Spain. And San 
Juan Bautista—with its history-haunted 
old Inn, its ghost-haunted old Mission 
and its rose-filled old Mission garden 
where everything, even the sun-dial, 
seems to sleep—is as old as Babylon or 
Tyre. 

You will be constantly reminded of 
Italy, although California is not quite so 
vividly colored, and perhaps of Japan, 
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for you are always coming on places that 
are startlingly like scenes in Japanese 
prints. Certain aspects from the bay of 
the town of Sausalito, with strangely- 
shaped and softly-tinted houses tumbling 
down the hillside, certain aspects of the 
bay from the heights of Berkeley, with 
the expanses of hills and water and the 
inevitable fog smudging a smoky streak 
here and there, are more like the picture 
country of the Japanese masters than any 
American reality. 


[F I were to pick the time when I should 
travel in California, it would be in the 
early summer. All the rest of the world 
at that moment is green. California alone 
is sheer gold. One composite picture re- 
mains in my memory—the residuum of 
that single trip into the south. On one 
side the Pacific—tigerish, calm, power- 
fully palpitant, stretching into eternity 
in enormous’ bronze-gold, foam-laced 
planes. On the other side, great, bare, 
voluptuously-contoured — hills, running 
parallel with the train and winding ser- 
pentinely on for hours and hours of ex- 
press speed; hills that look, not as though 
they were covered with yellow grass but as 
though they were carved from massy 
gold. At intervals come ravines filled 
with a heavy green growth. Occasionally 
on those golden hill-surfaces appear trees. 

Oh, the trees of California! 

If they be live-oaks—and on the hills 
they are most likely to be live-oaks 
they are semi-globular in shape like our 
apple trees, only huge, of a clamant 
virile, poisonous green. They grow alone, 
and each one of them seems to be standing 
knee-deep in shadow so thick and moist 
that it is like a deep pool of purple paint. 
Occasionally, on the flat stretches, euca- 
lyptus hedges film the distance. And 
the eucalyptus—tall, straight, of a uni- 
form slender size, the baby leaves of 
one shape and color, misted with a 
strange bluish fog-powder, the mature 
leaves of another shape and color, deep- 
green on one side, purple on the other, 
curved and carved like a scimitar of Da- 
mascus steel, the blossoms hanging in 
great soft bunches, white or shell-pink, 
delicate as frost stars—the eucalyptus 1s 
the most beautiful tree in the world. 
Standing in groups, they seem to color 
the atmosphere. Under them the air is 
like a green bubble. Standing alone, the 
long trailing scarfs of bark blowing 
away from their bodies—they are like 
ragged, tragic gypsy queens. 


HEN there is the madrone. ‘The won- 

der of the madrone is its bole. Of a 
tawny red-gold—glossy—they contribute 
an arresting coppery note to green forest 
vistas, Somebody has said that in the 
distance they look like naked Indians 
slipping through the woods. Also there 
is the redwood tree, more beautiful even 
than the stone-pine of Italy. Gray-lav- 
ender in color, hard as though cut from 
stone, swelling at the base to an incred- 
ible bulk, shooting straight to an incred- 
ible height and tapering exquisitely as it 
soars, it drops not foliage but plumage. 
‘To walk in a redwood forest at night and 
to look up at the stars tangled in the tree- 
tops, to watch the moonlight sift through 
the masses of soft black-green feathers, 
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down, down, down, until strained to a 
diaphanous tenuity it lies a faint silver 
gossamer at your feet, is to feel that you 
are living in one of the old woodcuts 
which illustrate Shakespeare’s ““Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” 

Most people on first visiting 
are obsessed with the flowers, the abun- 
dant callas, the monstrous roses, the 
giant geraniums. But I never ceased to 
wonder at the beauty of the trees. And 
remember, I have not as yet seen what 
they call the ‘“‘big”’ trees. 

Yes, California is quite as beautiful as 
her poets insist and her painters prove. 
It turns every body who goes there into a 
poet, at least temporarily. Babes lisp in 
numbers and those of the native popula- 
tion who don’t actually write, talk poetry 

no matter what the subject is. ‘Take 
the case of Sam Berger. Sam Berger—I 
will explain for the benefit of my women 
readers—was first a distinguished ama- 
teur heavyweight boxer who later became 
sparring partner for Bob Fitzsimmons 
and manager to Jim Jeffries. In an 
interview on the subject of boxing, Mr. 
Berger said, “Boxing is an art—just as 


California 


© 











“No,” he admitted, “i 


it was my misfortune 


to be born in Jowa. But I feel as 


though I were really a native son!” 


much so as music. To excel in it, you 
must have a conception of time, of bal- 
ance, of distance. ‘The man who attempts 
to box without such a conception is like 
a person who tries to be a musician with- 
out having an ear for music. 

Is it not evident from this that Mr. 
Berger would have become a poet if 
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more valiant art had not claimed him? 
In that ideal future state in which all 
the world-parts are assembled and per- 
fectly coordinated into one vast self- 
governing machine | hope that California 
will be turned into a great international 
reservation, given over entirely to poets, 
lovers, and honeymoon couples. It 1s too 
beautiful to waste on mere bromidic resi- 
dential or business interests. 


O much for the state of California. I 

confess with shame that that is all I 
know about it, although I reiterate that 
that ignorance is not my fault. So now 
for San Francisco! 

San Francisco! 

San Francisco! 

Many people do not realize that San 
Francisco tips a peninsula projecting west 
and north from the coast of California. 
Between that peninsula and the mainland 
lies a blue arm of the blue San Francisco 
bay. So that when you have bisected the 
continent and come to what appears to be 
the edge of the western world, you must 
take a ferry to get to the city itself. 

I hope you will cross that bay first at 
night, for there is no more romantic hour 
in which to enter San Francisco: the bay 
spreading out back of you a-plash with 
all kinds of illuminated water-craft and 
the city lifting up before you ablaze with 
thousands of pinpoint lights, for San 
Francisco’s site is a hilly one and the city 
lies like a jeweled mantle thrown care- 
lessly over many peaks. You I: and at the 
Ferry building—surely the most wel- 
coming station in the world — walk 
through it, come out on the other side on 
a circular place w hich is one end of Market 
street, the mi lin artery of the city. If this 
is by day, you can see that the other end of 
Market street is Twin Peaks—a pair of 
hills that imprint bare, exquisitely shaped 
contours of gold on a blue sky—with the 
effect somehow of a stage-drop. If you 
come by night, you will find Market 
street crowded with people, lighted with 
a display of electric signs second only in 
size, number, brilliancy and ingenuity to 
those on Broadway. But whether you 
come by day or by night the instant that 
you emerge from the Ferry building, San 
Market street is one 


Francisco gets you. 
main-traveled 


of the most entertaining 
urban roads in the world. Newspaper , 
offices in a cluster, store windows flooded 
with light, filled with advertising devices 
of the most amusing originality, cars, 
taxis, crowds, it has all the earmarks of 
the main street of any big American city, 
with the addition, at intervals, of the 
pretty “islands” so typical of the boule- 
vards of Paris and with, last of all, a zip 
and a zest, a pep and a punch, a go and a 
ginger that is distinctively Californian. I 
repeat that California throws her first 
tentacle into your heart as you stand 
there wondering whether you'll go to your 
hotel or, plunging headforemost into the 
crowds, swim with the current. 


MAGINE a city built not on seven but 

a hundred hills. I am sure there are no 

less than a hundred and probably there 

are more. Certainly I climbed a hundred. 

On three sides the sea laps the very hem 

of this city and on one side the forest 
(Continued on page 8 3) 
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A Pink Kimono 


By Fred Jackson 


T/lustrated by 
Pau) Quentin Forster 


ICHOLS slowly knot- 

ted the cord of his 

dressing - gown and 

stood watching his 
man through the dressing- 
room door. It was a quarter 
past six—he knew without 
consulting the clock. The 
valet always started the 
bath and laid out his fresh 
linen at a quarter past six, 
precisely. Afterwards, he 
would stud the shirt, put out 
the proper boots and perhaps 
three cravats to select from; 
then he would knock softly 
upon the study door and 
call: “Ready, — sir!”—and 
Nichols would begin to dress, 
gayly or gloomily, as the 
mood of the moment directed. 
That had been the order of 
things without variance, for 
more years than he cared to 
count, 

Now, he was used to Mugs- 
ley’s ways—they had been 
together since Nichols was 
a boy—so that there was no 
good reason why the perfect 
routine of it all should an- 
noy him, but tonight it did. 
Itwas his birthday night, and 
he was thirty-four years old, 
and he was hungering with 
all the strength of his being 
for even the slightest lapse 
from the usual order of things. 
He rested his arms against the 
mantelpiece, and stared down into tle 
fire, his dark eyes smoldering with discon- 
tent. Life was monotonous—he told him- 
self—grim and stale, and very, very un- 
profitable—every day was a twin to yes- 
terday—a twin to tomorrow—they were 
all alike-—aimless, wasted, lonely days 
for all indication to the contrary, they 
would continue that way. 


LOWLY, as he stood brooding there, 

his eyes ran over the wide, cozy room. 
It was essentially a man’s room—but a 
wonderfully snug one. His books stood like 
eager soldiers, lined along the walls near his 
favorite chair—and strewn about every- 
where, where they were most handy. His 
pipes and tobacco-jar stood on the little 
tabouret near the divan, side by side with 
the Bohemian decanters and glasses. ‘The 
walls held copies of his favorite canvases 
with one or twooriginal pastels in between. 
His little grand piano stood open in the 
corner. As he considered impartially, 
there seemed to be nothing lackine 











nothing that he coveted 

nothing that he wanted and 
couldn’t have—except—his 
eyes came swiftly back to 
the fireside and lingered 
there upon the one object that seemed 
out of place in the room. It was a 
dainty, pale-rose kimono, of some shim- 
mering, silken stuff, bordered with lilacs 
in lavender tones, and it was thrown 
across the chairarm carelessly, as though 
the lady owner had tossed it there but the 
moment before. But there was really no 
lady-owner at all. Nichols had bought it 
himself one day, because he had seen her 
looking at it in the window of a certain 
French shop on the avenue, and he had 
known by the resigned expression of her 
face that she had wanted it badly and 
that it was denied her. For there was one 
particular she, of course—she visited the 





newly-married couple who 
lived across the hall from him, 
but he didn’t know them, and 
so he had despaired of ever 
meeting her. He had tried 
often to make friends with the 
man when they met in the 
elevator or in the hall, but the 
fellow’s wife was always seeing 
him off or waiting to welcome 


him back, and so it had all come to 
nothing—but the kimono was something, 


to be sure, because he knew that she had 
cared for it, and he liked to pretend, 
sometimes, when he was quite by himself, 
that she 


HE sharp tinkle of the telephone-bell 

aroused him from his lethargy, and ris- 
ing, he crossed the room slowly and lifted 
the receiver from the hook. But before he 
could speak, her voice burst upon him, and 
he realized that the message was not for 
him—but he didn’t disconnect! Scarcely 
daring to breathe, with a look in his eyes 
that was good to see, and a smile hovering 
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over his wide, good- 
humored mouth— 


“Yes,” she was saying 


gravely, ‘‘Hello! — Is 
that you, Betty?” 
(“What a wonderful 


voice she has,” he re- 
Hected. “If only I dared 
to answer!’’) 

“Yes!” cried another 
voice excitedly. He rec- 
ognized the newly-mar- 
ried woman who lived in Number Nine. 
“Oh, dear—I was so afraid I’d not find 
you! What do you think I’ve done? 
Dick and I planned to dine downtown tc- 
night and go to the theatre afterwards, 
and I’m all ready to go with my hat on 
and everything, and it’s just occurred to 
me that I think I’ve asked a man to 
dinner. Whatever shall I do?” 

“You think you’ve asked a man to 
dinner?” she repeated, laughing. 

“Yes,” answered the woman in Number 
Nine, laughing, too. “It’s either tonight 
¢ tomorrow night, and I can’t for the life 
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of me remember 
which! It’s Philip 
Hunter! Do you 
know him?” 

“Hunter?” she 
repeated thoughtfully. ‘‘No, I don’t 
Why?” 

“Because I’ve thought of a plan,” an- 
swered the newly-married one enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘Put on a dinner-gown, will you, 
and come over here to my place. Then, if 
he comes, you could introduce yourself 
and explain things, and give him a bite of 
something or other—I’ll get Suzie to fix it 

-and if he doesn’t come, you can amuse 
yourself nicely with a book. Dick brought 
some of the new ones home yesterday 
one by that fellow across the hall from us, 
you know. Do help me out, like a dear. 


Fred Jackson 









A tallish, slender girl rose and faced 
him. Did her flush mean that 


she recognized him? 


He probably won’t come, as I’ve an intui- 
tion or something that it’s tomorrow 
night, but he’s Dick’s friend and I daren’t 
run chances of offending him—do please 
come, Snooks! I can’t reach Dick or I’d 
call the theatre date off, and I’ve really no 
one to depend upon but you. Will you 
come, Snooks?”’ 

(“Snooks!”’ said Nichols softly to him- 
self. ‘“‘Snooks!” He liked the sound of it 
immensely.) ' 

“IT suppose I will,’ she answered 
promptly with something between a laugh 
and a sigh. “You are really incorrigible, 
Betty. When are you going to leave 
there?” 

“This instant!” cried Betty quickly. “I 
can’t wait to see you! I’m due down- 
town now, but | couldn’t leave without 
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arranging this, could I? I know Dick will 
be furious at having to wait, but it was his 
friend that delayed me, wasn’t it? Hurry 
over as quickly as you can. I’ve ordered 
dinner already, and the table will be laid 
for two, anyway—Suzie will let you in 
Thanks awfully, Snooks—By-by—” 

Both telephones clicked—there came a 
mufHed tinkle—and absolute silence. 
Nichols put up his receiver and stood there 
motionless for a long, long time, his eyes 
fixed thoughtfully upon the pink kimono, 
his thumbs thrust into the cord of his 
gown—But when at last, Mugsley called 
him, and he turned away from the phone, 
his face wore an entirely new expression, 
all the discontent that had marred it had 
fled, and in its place there was a look of 
deviltry that had been sadly absent for 
many a day 

“*Mugsley,” he said solemnly, ‘Go out 
and buy me a few dozen big white roses! 
But wait!—First listen to what I am going 
to say 


HE clock was striking the half-hour 

after seven when Suzie relieved him of 
his coat and hat and stick in the hall, and 
threw back the portieres of the music- 
room. A tall girl in a white gown, who 
was seated with a book before the fire, 
rose slowly, putting it aside, 
and came forward holding 


A Pink Kimono: Fred Jackson 
though his eyes gave her something like a 
thrill when they met hers that way. She 
could feel it all the way down to her shoes 

—and his large nose was very, very lik- 
able 

“‘There’s nothing more dreadful than 
loneliness, is there?” he was saying, medi- 
tatively. “But you—you wouldn’t know, 
of course—one couldn’t be very lonely 
here. It must be great to have a cunning 
little place like this, you know—I think I 
envy Dick, Mrs. D.” 

“T fancy he’s envying you tonight,” she 
answered, laughing softly. “He was 
called to Philadelphia this morning, and 
I’m afraid he’ll not be able to get back un- 
til late—that 1s the difficulty with being a 
business man, you see—”’ 

“T shall be sorry to miss him,” he said, 
regretfully. “‘l’ve always thought a great 
deal of Dick, Mrs. D. We used to pz al to- 
gether, you know—oh, years and years 
ago. He wasa fine chap then, Dickie was. 
It must be wonderful—do you know 
to meet some one who can care for you 
care—immensely—I mean. Il’ve_ often 
wondered about that! I’ve often won- 
dered if there’s a girl somewhere in the 
world—who loves the things that I love 
music and books—and dreams—who 
needs me as badly as I need her—who 
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please? Because, if they are, [—why, I’m 
foolish too, you see, for—I, too, am a 
dreamer of dreams—but I should never 
guess that you would have time for that.” 

“Every one dreams,” he answered sim- 
ply, w atching the firelight play upon her 
face. ‘It is only the dreams that vary— 
and the things of which we dream. With 
one, it might be fame that seems more 
worth while than anything else in the 
world—with another—it might be wealth. 
With me, it’s just a little place like this 

~somewhere—and a girl in a soft, white 
gown, like yours—and kiddies playing 
about—” 

She rose to her feet, her bosom stirring, 
her face flushed, her eyes wide and star- 
tled and faw n-like, but before she could 
speak, Suzie appeared in the doorway to 
announce that dinner was served. She 
preceded him through the narrow hallway, 
conscious that her heart was still throbbing 
tumultuously, and kept her lashes lowered 
as he seated herin herchair. How gallantly 
he did it! Somehow, the thing seemed to be 
no longer a joke—but bitter earnest. He 
had spoken to her, as he never could have 
spoken if she had not been Mrs. Dick. 
She had let him show her his hungry heart, 
without realizing how they were drifting. 
Now, he must not know the truth. 

She must spare him that. 








out her hand to him, and 
thanks to the unusual situa- 
tion, he could not be sure 
whether the flush that swept 
over her face, meant that 
she recognized him or not. 

“Tt’s Mr. Hunter, isn’t it?” 
she said, smiling. “I—” 

“You are Mrs. Dick, I’m 
sure—-I hope I’m not very 
late. I had a little difficulty 
in getting here.” He wished 
that she wouldn’t smile in 
just that way—it was en- 
tirely too alluring— 

“Not late at all,’ she 
assured him warmly. ‘‘Won’t 
you sit down?” 

““Thanks—I’d rather peep 
about a little first, if 1 may. 
What a cozy little place it is, 
isn’tit? Ifyou could see my 
miserable diggings, Mrs. Dick 





Appeal to a Sea-Gull 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


A sea-gull in a picture on a wall— 
And oh, I hate towns, houses, streets and all! 
Because black, white and orange, beautiful, 

Upon a wall’s a picture of a gull. 


Sky-brushing, ocean-touching, venturesome 
Swift, restless bird, you beckon me to come. 
I was contented, still and quiet; see, 
I had forgot 
Now you have broken my defenses, all— 
A sea-gull in a picture on a wall! 


could you not let me be? 


Y the time he had seated 

himself and had altered 
the decorationsso that neither 
the candles nor his roses 
were between them, she had 
regained her self-control and 
was once more equal to the 
situation. But she had 
learned wisdom by this time, 
and so she kept the conver- 
sation in her own capable 
hands. While Suzie served 
with finished skill, and the 
real wood fire in the grate 
crackled merrily, and outside 
the wind howled like a savage 
giant-hound, she told him 
about her settlement work 
way down in the slums of the 
‘ city—about the poor, neg- 
lected children down there 
that counted upon her never- 
failing interest—about the 
grown men that confessed 
their faults to her as to a 

















-they’d make your heart 
ache, I think, they’re so big 
and_ bare and barren. If 
you only knew how much 


tonight means to me! Did you ever re se 
ize what a dreadful fate it is to be 
bachelor?” 

She shook her head, smiling up at him 
as he strode about, and decided that she 
wouldn’t set him right about her name, 
after all. Let him think her Mrs. Dick 
what great difference would it make? 
and it would add piquancy to the situa- 
tion, certainly. He would be sure to talk 
to her differently—and she wanted to be 
talked to differently. She was tired of 
things as they were. 

“Pye often contemplated 
hood,” she confessed gravely, 
very joyfully, either.’ e, 

“But thi at di inger is quite passed now, of 
course,” he pointed out to her, coming 
back to the hearthrug and smiling down at 
her. She decided that she liked his smile, 


spinster- 
“and not 


could love me as much as I could love a 
a girl—as much as you—care for Dick—” 
He stopped abruptly as the hot color sped 
up under her creamy skin, and opened his 
half-closed eyes—she thought she could 
see the dreams fade as he faced her— 


‘“‘I_beg your pardon,” he said gently. 
“T_] forgot, I think—where I was—and 
that I had never met you before. Lhavea 


foolish habit of dreaming dreams, Mrs. D 
—and—somehow—I seemed to feel as 
though I had known you a long, long time 
as though we had always been friends— 
as though—I—well, I just—forgot, I 
guess. I’m sorry—if I’ve bored you—” 
“Bored me,” she cried in a low voice, 
looking up at him. “Not that—I think— 
I don’ t think | you've bored me—at all. I 
-been so inter- 
But are ie he so very foolish, 





ested. 


saint, and promised always 
to do better—about the 
wretched, ignorant mothers that she ad- 
vised and scolded and helped. She forgot 
herself utterly, after a while, carried away 
by what she told, and so she passed from 
one tale to the next, never realizing how 
long she talked. Nichols listened quietly, 
smiling when she smiled, feeling his eyes 
grow grave with hers, and noting always 
how every passing thought was mirrored 
in her wonderful face. And as he listened, 
he marveled at the beauty of her—the 
whiteness of her skin, the soft bronze 
lights in her hair as she moved, the length 
of her thick dark lashes, the laughing 
curves of her lips—of the dinner itself he 
knew only .that sometimes he ate and 
sometimes he rested, and that he had 
never in all his life dined before— 
But with the coffee, she paused 
(Continued on page 56) 
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HERE would I find the eastern- 

most outposts of the receding 

West? I wondered as I en- 

trained at Washington after 
eight years of unbroken exile. I was not 
visionary enough to expect to find any- 
where such veritable proofs of the West 
as I got when I first ventured into it as a 
West-worshiping schoolboy in the early 
nineties. It was at Mingusville, Mont., 
and I was as joyed as frightened—which 
is saying a lot—as I flattened myself on 
the floor of our tent while Gus Wibaux’s 
cowboys shot out the lamps and window 
panes of the shanties, shacks and dance 
halls. 

Somehow on the present trip I had 
Dodge City, Kan.,in mind as the place 
where I might pick up the first spoor of 
the West that was. As I followed the 


crowd into the Fred Harvey lunchroom. 


which itself had aroused old memories 
my hopes rose. Beside me were three 
men, deeply bronzed and wearing much- 
soiled, gray, peaked hats. I contemplated 
them with pleasure. But— 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” suavely said 
the’dining-room director, extending a stop 
signal with his arm, “coats are required.” 

The peak-hatted ones were minus 
coats and even collars, the day being one 
of those June broilers that warp the 
horizon of the shimmering plains. 

The one with the most extensive hat 
swore softly, lowly, evenly and with 
impassive face. The invective prologue 
done he continued in printable words: 

“Shades of Jed Smith, Kit Carson, 
Buffalo Bill and Bat Masterson! Coats 
required for chuck in Dodge City! Never 
will I profane their memory thataway. 
Come on fellows, let’s look for a regular 
hash house,” 

They found it across the street. And 
the West was not found in Dodge City, 
situs of many an interminable cowboy 
ballad, beginning, “It was at Dodge 
City,” etc. 


pe Ne 5 
er O easy 


Seeking consolation, I recollectively 
doubled back on my trip and decided 
that I had first refound the West at 
Duluth. Only a night’s run from Chicago, 
barely four hours from the eastern- 
standardized Twin Cities on the Missis- 
sippi, Duluth certainly has a tang of the 
West. Not the West of the mountains 
and‘the plains but the West of the out- 
doors man, the West of wealth wrung 
from raw materials. It is a far cry from 
this bustling modern city to the dim time 
when a little boy stood on the docks and 
marveled at the spectacle of whole trains 
of Northern Pacific ieee cars discharg- 
ing buffalo hides into lake steamers. 
Later he saw trainloads of bleached bones 
following the hides to the East. But the 
Great Lake is still as vast and implacable 
as ever, western to its thousand-foot 
depths, and the huge mass of the granite 
range as mysterious in its wooded heights 
as when the Sieur du Luht first beheld 
it in the seventeenth century. 

Buffalo hides and bones no longer con- 
tribute to the swelling commerce of “the 
Zenith City of the unsalted seas,” and 
gone with the old West are the florid 
orators of Proctor Knott’s pompous 
verbosity. But I found a satisfactory 
stimulus for wonderment in the endless 
trains of maroon-colored iron ore—fifty 
trains a day on a single one of the four or 
five ore roads—that thunder down from 
the back country, rattle out on long 
hematite stained trestles and drop their 
burdens with the loud banging of rock on 
steel into the capacious holds of 600-foot 
lake freighters. 


HE man of muscle and raw materials 

is conspicuous on the streets of Duluth 
and concedes no social superiority to the 
white-collar man. Unashamed, weods- 
men and miners lounge masterfully on 
Superior street, unconscious of their col- 
larless shirts, high boots or shoe-packs. 





Scarce a dozen miles over the esc arpment 
that limits the Great Lake and you are in 
a wilderness where men must be physi- 
cally fit and efficient to survive. Your 
producer of raw materials is on the first 
battle line in man’s struggle with the 
forces of unsubdued nature. Those that 
stand back and come after him have only 
to mop up. Thinking thus it appeared 
that the receding and elusive West is not 
so much a matter of longitude as of voca- 
tion. The trapper in the Adirondacks is 
more of the West than the city man of the 
plains and western mountains. 

At Omaha you find only two unmis- 
takable signs of the West—the Missouri 
and the smelter. After many years the 
seeker of the West found the Big Mudd 
as mysterious and sinister as ever. All 
things else in the Middle West change 
but the Missouri remains menacing, in- 
scrutable and implacable, awesome. Men 
have become urbane and community- 
broken but the river boils and swirls as 
wildly and as unsubjugated as ever. It is 


western to the bottom of its silty depths * 


and so will remain until the end of time. 
Its channel shifts and its banks crumble 
but it is the same river with which Lewis 
and Clarke, Audubon, Nicollet, Choteau, 
and all the host of beaver trappers, ex- 
plorers and soldiers struggled and strove 
when the map of the West was a blank. 

The Great Plains have changed notably 
in recent years. The range is woefully 
deteriorated. At that cattle are fewer 
and the hopeless dry land farmer some- 
what less in evidence with his heroic strug- 
gle; which is not agriculture, whatever he 
may think. Everywhere are the mourn- 
ful signs of the mistaken effort that has 
contributed to the ruin of the range with- 
out making farms. The lure of the home- 
stead has broken many brave men. ‘The 
one hundred and first meridian roughly 
remains the terminus of cultivation with- 
out irrigation. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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California—_Its Romantic Past, Its 
Energetic Present, Its Inspiring Future 














HE gambling instinct is strong in 
all of us. Men, women and chil- 
dren, we all love to take a chance, 
to watch breathlessly while the 
wheel goes round, hoping that ours will 
be the lucky number. Our blood runs 
faster, our nerves tingle with the strain 
as we wait for the turn of the card that 
will decide the ownership of the stake. 
Probably the instinct goes back into those 
dim ages when every movement outside 
the cave was a gamble with death, when 
the sabre-toothed tiger lurked among 


By Victor Willard 








thirty thousand dollars out of a wheel- 
barrow load of dirt. 

Can you visualize that vast mountain 
rampant rising to a height of nearly three 
miles, its long western slope covered with 
forests, white streams rushing from the 
snow of the high country through deep 
canons, with trout and salmon in _ the 
brooks, with deer and bear in the timber 
and gold, gold everywhere? 

Two generations have passed through 
the brief sunshine of life into the dark 
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who found barely enough gold to make 
wages. Think of the grief, the sickness, 
the disappointment, the crimes that were 
begotten by that half billion in yellow 
metal.” 

It is true, all true. There is no virtue 
in gold or its getting. But nevertheless 
the gold of California created a slaveless 
commonwealth that gave the free states 
a majority of the Senate; the gold of Cali- 
fornia opened up the Comstock lode 
whose silver financed the Civil War; the 

gold of California speeded the devel- 





the rocks and the gigantic cave bear 
followed his victims even into their 
cave retreats unless cowed by fire. 
Be that as it may, it is a fact that 
most of us love to gamble. I know 
that I do. That’s why I sometimes 


wish I had been born a hundred 
years ago, in time to have been an 
active participant in the greatest 


gamble of all history, the California 
old rush of 1849. 

A few lotteries have hung prizes 
totaling two hundred to three hun- 
dred thousand dollars at a drawing; 
California hung up rewards—in vir- 
gin gold—of half a billion to be 
raffled off in ten years. In 1852 the 
gravels of the Sierra Nevada yielded 
85 millions. 

Throughout the whole history of 
the United States the total quantity 
of gold produced prior to 1848 was 





ISCOVERY of gold in California during 

1848 made possible the admission of the 
territory as a state in 1850. As it wasa slave- 
less state, it gave the anti-slavery party a 
majority in the U. S. senate. 

Gold taken from the California hills paid for 
the development of the Comstock lode whose 
silver financed the Civil War. 

Gold brought the steam trains to the Pacific 


coast half a century earlier than they would _ 


have been brought otherwise. It led to the 
discovery of more gold in Australia and South 
Africa, and all this gold speeded up the indus- 
trial progress of the entire world. 

Next to the application of the steam engine 
to transportation the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia was probably the most important event 


of the last century. 


opment of the Far West by half a 
century, built the first railroad 
across the continent decades ahead 
of its time and quickened the eco- 
nomic life of the entire world. It 
supplied the impetus for opening the 
metal wealth and through it all the 
huge natural riches of the Far West 
from Alaska to Sonora; it led to the 
discovery of more gold in Australia 
and South Africa, and this tremen- 
dous increment in the world’s supply 
of the yellow metal made _ possible 
the financing of the industrial expan- 
sion that took place in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. It 1s 
probable that the discovery of gold 
in California was, next to the appli- 
cation of the steam engine to trans- 
portation, the most important eco- 
nomic event of the last century. 
Those yellow flakes Jim Marshall 
found that blue January day of 1848 








only 12 millions and the entire quan- 
tity of silver and gold coin circulating 
in Uncle Sam’s domain in 1848 did not 
exceed 25 millions. In 1850, the year 
California was admitted to the Union as 
a full-fledged state, the gold output of her 
mines was twice the quantity of all the 
“hard” money owned by America two 
years previously. 

What a gorgeous, magnificent gambling 
spree that gold rush was! Three hundred 
miles of mountains with hundreds of gold- 
bearing creeks to choose from; thousands 
of gravel bars any one of which might pro- 
duce a fortune; rotten quartz veins shot 
with gold that could be scraped out with 
a knife; pockets hidden on the hillsides, 
pockets that might yield five, ten, twenty, 


mist of the unknown, but the spell of that 
gold rush three quarters of a century ago 
is still upon us; the glamor of its high ro- 
mance is untarnished. It will remain an 
epic known and loved by the youth of all 
lands for centuries to come. 

“Yes,” says cautious Maturity, “that’s 
all very fine, but think of the cost. Think 
of the summer heat and the winter cold. 
Think of the mud and the dust, of work- 
ing in icy water, of eating half-cooked 
food, of baking and freezing alternately. 
Think of the thousands that died of dysen- 
tery, of smallpox and typhoid, of the 
thousands who lost everything in the 
gambling dens, of the tens of thousands 


in the green Sierra foothills drew to 
Calfornia the most hardbitten, romantic, 
enterprising, greedy, liberal, high-minded 
and cold-blooded collection of daring ad- 
venturers of all nations the world has 
seen. Even today, equipped with pack 
horses, air mattresses and canned food, 
with the auto waiting forty or fifty miles 
distant, one comes across the traces of 
their work in the mountains and wonders 
how they, mostly on foot, without maps, 
guides, trails or roads, operating from an 
uncertain base of supplies hundreds of 
miles distant, had the nerve to carry their 
hunt for gold so far into the unexplored 
wilderness. 

They found the gold, washed it out and 
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promptly spent most of it = the canny 
souls who operated stores, saloons and 
gambling houses. When the easy placer 
gold was gone some of them rushed off to 
new strikes elsewhere, others went into 
the cities and the farsighted ones took up 
farm land in the valleys. Even there 
they gambled, raising more and more cat- 
tle on the abundant grass of the great in- 
terior valley until the great drouth of 
1864 killed hundreds of thousands, sixty 
thousand head that year selling in Santa 
Barbara for 37% cents a head. That 
drouth put an end to the predominance of 
the cattleman in California, but the wheat 
barons continued to increase the size of 
their estates until single fields of a 
thousand to five thousand acres were not 
rare. On some of the holdings the gang 
plow would travel all morning in one 
straight line, paralleling it on the return 
trip during the afternoon. 


HOSE were the feudal days of the 

Golden State, days in which huge 
cattle and wheat ranches of ten thousand 
to a million acres monopolized valleys and 
foothills, days in which miner and farmer 
gambled with the uncertain rainfall, days 
in which the Chinese did the hard labor 
and the feudal barons loafed. There was 
no rural life. Except at seeding and har- 
vest time, the country was empty. It 


Gold and Sunshine: 


was easy to make a living, too easy for sus- 

tained effort. The adventurous pioneers 
and their descendants, big, ageressive men 
with hot blood running in their veins, 
craved action, excitement, and could not 
find enough to satisfy the craving legiti- 
mately. So they took to drink, horse 
racing, gambling. 

California in the seventies and eighties 
was inhabited by a generation of strong 
men rapidly going to seed because their 
strength had no constructive outlet. They 
were too big for light work and too lazy 
for heavy labor. Constant drinking was 
an almost universal trait; in cities and 
hamlets the saloon dominated, was the 
social center. Schools were neglected, 
wide-open gambling flourished. Railroad 
bosses dominated politics and courts. 
The dusty streets of the small towns with 
their wooden awnings shielding unpainted 
store fronts from the hot sun became sor- 
did because their ugliness lacked the 
glamor of the pioneer settlement. Los 
Angeles and San Diego, half-Mexican 
cow towns between the empty Pacific and 
the empty desert, drowsed in contented 
isolation. San Francisco, wealthiest city 
in the world, center of everything on the 
Pacific Coast, grew arrogant and self- 
satisfied through spiritual isolation. The 
immense natural resources of the 1000- 


mile long state were barely scratched, and: 
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nobody made a move to develop them. 
The state stagnated—and liked it. 


AME the dawn of a new era, as they 

say on the movie titles. Something 
happened in the southern end of the state, 
the dry appendage so Mexican, so poor, 
so arid, so far from the real California of 
the Great Valley that had its outlet 
through San Francisco that it was almost 
considered foreign. Down there, five 
hundred miles from the lordly city by the 
Golden Gate, a new transcontinental rail- 
road had been completed in 1886. Its 
management started a rate war to get 
business, slashing the fare from Chicago 
to Los Angeles and San Diego to five 
dollars. Excursionists by the thousand, 
finding it cheaper to travel than stay at 
home, came out, saw the country with 
unjaded eyes, discovered all kinds of 
things, stayed and bought land. In the 
neglected southern end of the Golden 
State they found a climate delightful both 
winter and summer; they found healthful 
sun and air; they found that with irriga- 
tion the arid soil would produce oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, peaches, grapes, nuts, 
apricots, figs, pumpkins, melons, alfalfa, 
everything grown anywhere in the tem- 
perate zone and sub-tropical regions, pro- 
duce so abundantly and regularly that 
an acre of irrigated sheep pasture would 














An airplane view of San Francisco today. Note the new Telephone Building, tallest in the picture. On page 15 of 
this issue there is a reproduction of a famous old print of the city in 1847 
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turn out as much as five or ten of the 
moist, blizzardy acres of Minnesota, Kan- 


Sas OF Nebraska. 


Also, they found that scenery 
cash value, that climate could be capital- 


ized. So they started an irrigated- 
land boom that lasted three years 
and was a wonder. Just as in 
Florida at present, towns were 
laid out everywhere, acreage and 
lots changed _hi inds overnight at 
ever rising prices and all the boom- 
ers made fortunes—on paper. 

Of course a crash was inevita- 
ble, but the Sleeping Beauty had 
been awakened by the kiss of the 
men and women from the Middle 
West and New England. They 
brought with them the thrift, the 
abstemiousness so conspicuously 
lacking in the character of the 
old-time Californians. They were 
patient builders, not hotheaded 
gamblers. After the collapse of 
the boom they went to work 
while the ruins of their roseate 
hopes were still hot. They dug 
and seeded and planted and har- 
vested. Also, they wrote to the 
folks back home about this mar- 
velous new country, and the folks 
back home came in a steady, ever 
growing stream. 

These newcomers liked to work 
and disliked the saloon. So they 
threw it out, abolished gambling, 
raised taxation and constructed 
new schools by the § hundred. 
Their life centered in the home, 
and they proceeded to develop 
the most practical and attractive 


type of dwelling in the country. 
harnessed their tiny mountain streams 
to water wheels and produced electric 


had 











power. And_ then they 
fifteen years the old half-Mexican Cali- 
fornia of the cow period had vanished 
completely; in its place the newcomers 
had built model communities set in the 


found oil. 
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COURTESY OAKLAND CHAMBER OP COMMERCE 
Today on Oakland's Broadway. 


shown in the picture above 


midst of orchards 


and_ vineyards 


dairies and oil derricks. 


That California, the California of Bret 





The Same corner as 
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earthquake — that 
every building in Charleston, S. C., in 1886 
was far more severe than the temblor 
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Oakland in 1873. Broadway, looking north from 12th street 


Harte and Mark Twain, of Frank Norris 
and John Muir, the California of red- 
woods and big trees and pines, of gold and 
wheat and vineyards, of high mountains, 
huge valleys and big rivers, of feudal hos- 


pitality and feudal sloth, that 
California paid no attention to 
the doings of the newcomers to 
the south. With lordly disdain 
it ignored the buzzing hive of 
continuous activity below the 
southern —— of the Sierra 
Nevada. San Francisco, squatting 
contentedly on the money bags 
left by the pioneers, hoarded its 
wealth, enjoyed the bitter feuds 
among the First Families and 
their adherents. Its shipbuilding 
declined; buyers of mining ma- 
chinery went elsewhere; Los An- 
geles began to cut into its jobbing 
trade. San Francisco did not 
care. It was completely, wholly 
and entirely satisfied with itself 
and all its works. 

It took fire to rouse San Fran- 
cisco out of its smug lethargy. 
Laugh, darn you, laugh. I don’t 
care. It was the fire that destroyed 
the city. Here is the truth about 
that famous earthquake in 1906: 
It was a minor one not above the 
sixth magnitude. It 1s a fact 
that California in historic times 
has never experienced an earth- 
quake of either the first, second, 
third or fourth magnitude. 

The only first-degree quake 
recorded in the United States 
was that which wiped out New 
Madrid, Missouri, in 1811. The 
wrecked _ practically 
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which twenty years later broke ancient 
water mains on the made-land portion of 
San Francisco, knocked down a few score 
superannuated buildings and started the 
conflagration which wiped out the city. 

Though these lines were written before 
the Santa Barbara earth- 


Gold and § 


Sunshine ° 


Golden State’s northwestern corner where 
the rainfall often reaches seventy inches. 
Neither can the dwellers among the live 
oaks and redwoods of central and north- 
ern California visualize that green oasis 


in the heart of the yellow Colorado 
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dation of California’s economic structure. 
It would be monotonous to prove the 
statement by a recital of the catalog which 
contains the list of California’s commer- 
cial soil products. Since prohibition made 
the subject of vital interest, one might 

mention that California an- 





quake, they still hold good. 


he loss of life through the & 


i 


fury of the elements, heat, 
cold, wind, fire and earth- 
quakes, is infinitely smaller 
in. California than in’ any 
other part of the country. 

Anyway, the fire caused 
San Francisco to sit up and 
take notice. It beheld the 
third of the Golden State, 
the part with meager water 
resources, with a compara- 
tively small area of good land 
with scant rainfall, the part 
without commerciz ally valua- 
ble forests and with few metal 
mines, grow in population 
and wealth with a speed that 
made the spectator dizzy. 
Having satisfied itself that 
the process was real and not 
a hallucination, that southern 
California was actually going 
ahead at a rate which would 
soon place it ahead of any 
district of similar size in the rest of the 
state, San Francisco began to take stock 
of its own assets, to inventory the re- 
sources of its hinterland and start in 
dead earnest to develop them. 

The result? The old hard-bitten, lazy, 
hell-roaring California is gone. Except 
in isolated tiny communities beyond even 
the revivifying influence of the motor 
road, the Diamond Jubilee celebrating 
California’s admission to the Union as a 
full-fledged state in 1850 finds a common- 
wealth that has been totally made over 
morally, economically, politically in less 
than twenty years. 

It is difficult for any one familiar only 
with parts of the Golden State to gain a 
comprehensive vision of the incredible 
variety and the enormous extent of its 
resources, developed and awaiting devel- 
opment. There are probably a million 
people in southern California where the 
rainfall averages from three to fifteen 
inches per annum, who have no conception 
of the conditions and appearance of the 








Ls Angeles today. 
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Desert, the 409,000 irrigated acres of the 
Imperial Valley in the state’s extreme 
southeastern corner where 40,000 people 
live and move and have their being a 
hundred feet below sea level under a sky 
unmarred by rain clouds sometimes two 
years at a stretch. 

It’s the long rampart of the Sierra 
Nevada, the Snowy Mountains of the 
Spanish explorers, that gives California 
its unique climate and aspect. The wall 
of the Sierra, rising to a height of almost 
fifteen thousand feet, stretches along the 
eastern border of the state unbroken for 
two-thirds of its length, sheltering the 
broad valley whose smooth fertile floor 
ends at the base of the paralleling Coast 
Range. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that all of California lies north of 
the northern line of Florida, that citrus 
groves thrive even in a latitude corre- 
sponding to that of Philadelphia on the 
Atlantic Coast thanks to the shelter 
afforded by the Sierran crest. 

The cultivation of the soil is the foun- 


Broadway looking north from 5th street 


nually ships some 70,000 car- 
loads of grapes, most of them 
of the so-called juice variety, 
out of the state. ‘There are 
more than 200,000 tons of 
raisins to be marketed an- 
nually. In walnuts, raisins, 
almonds, olives, figs and 
apricots California has an 
Ame rican monopoly; >; no othe | 
state produces them in com- 
mercial quantities. Oranges 
and lemons move out at the 
rate of 40,000 to 50,000 car- 
loads annually. Deciduous 
fruits, green, canned or dried, 
supply an immense tonnage. 
But the astonishing and little 
known part of the picture 
lies in the fact that Califor- 
nia is one of the leading dairy 
states of the Union, ranking 
close to Wisconsin and Illinois 
in the value of its output, 
and that it is shipping scores 
of carloads of eggs clear 
across the continent to New York every 
winter. 

Taking it by and large, the unspectacu- 
lar soil, the patient, sweaty labor of the 
man with the plow and the pruning shears 
are the source of California’s greatest 
wealth. Almost a billion a year is the 
value of the soil products plus the value 
added in cannery and packing house, and 
this source will never dry up while there’s 
water for irrigation. 

There’s the rub, though. ‘The normal 
low-water flow of all the important 
streams in California is being utilized to 
the limit of safety and beyond. The 
drain of the pump on the underground 
water supply 1s in many districts exceed- 
ing the inflow. During the great drouth 
culminating in 1924 hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres had to get along with a small 
part of their accustomed supply, and rigid 
economy was necessary in the utilization 
of water for domestic purposes. Through- 
out southern California the inelastic limits 
(Continued on page 91) 
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A panoramic view of the Los Angeles skyline in 1872 














WAVE of moral turpitude had 
struck the mining-camp of Lundy 
Diggings, which was (and, for that 


matter, is) in Mono County, Cali- 
fornia. Colonel Jim ‘Townsend, editor 
of the Mining Index, and the moral, 


social and political mentor of the Dig- 
gings, was, in a measure, so to speak, the 
original ripple from which had grown the 
said wave of moral turpitude. The 
Colonel started the downward plunge by 
fathering a string of most phenomenal 
lies, directed for the most part toward be- 
littling the neighboring camp of Aurora, 
just across the line in Nevada. 

Colonel Townsend stated, editorially, 
that Aurora was mere ‘ly a boom camp and 
would soon “‘peter’ "out, and, prophe sying 
the beginning of the “petering” process 
within the next sixty days, cordially in- 
vited the wise men of Aurora, to whom a 
hint was sufficient, to settle in Lundy 
Diggings. Major Hector Quackenbush, 
editor of the Aurora T'urkey- Buzzard, re- 
plying to this attack, referred, editorially 
of course, to Lundy Diggings as a wart on 
the fair face of nature, and an exceedingly 
dull, deadly wart at that. So “dead,” in 
fact, was Lundy Diggings, cited the 
Major, that they hadn’t had a killing 
there in three months. 

This latter statement hurt Colonel 
Townsend, for the reason that it was true. 
However, as a loyal Lundyite, he printed 
a fitting defense to Major Quackenbush’s 
attack and branded the Major as a coyote 
with the interior of a rattlesnake, inti- 
mating that if the lack of killings in Lundy 
Diggings displeased Major Quackenbush, 
he, the Major, might revive that popular 
pastime by presuming to visit Lundy 
Diggings—yjust once. 





“Go!” thundered the Reverend. 
Colonel Townsend went, and 
the entire congregation 
followed him out! 


In reply to this, the editor of 
the Aurora Turkey- Buzzard 
delved into ~ pyrotechnic past 
of Colonel Townsend, branding 
him the most degenerate and 
horrible liar on earth. He even went so far 
as to make a sworn afhdavit that he had 
known Colonel Townsend when he lived 
ina cabin on Jackass Hill, in Tuolumne 
county, with one Bret Harte, and that 
even in those days, owing to his absolute 
aversion to veracity, Colonel Townsend 
had been known far and wide by the 
ironical sobriquet of “Truthful James.” 

Now, if the truth must be known, 
Aurora was a “boom” camp, and Lundy 
Diggings was a trifle jealous. Altogether 
too many of the pioneers of the Diggings 
were emigrating to Aurora and, as the 
natural champion of the community, it 
was up to Colonel Townsend to fight the 
inroads of rival camps and to advertise 
Lundy Diggings to the limit through the 
columns of his little weekly paper, the 
Mining Index. 


OWEVER, aside from the announce- 
ment of an occasional one-fiddle dance 

at the schoolhouse, and the reports of the 
weekly output of gold in the mines at 
Lundy Diggings, news was scarce with the 
Colonel. He pined for a “freak” story, and 
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The Great Mono 
Miracle 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Tustrated by Louis Rogers 


finally he took to invention as the offspring 
of necessity. He induced Pat Brady to go 
over to Tuolumne county and rob a stage. 
Obedient to instructions, Pat left behind 
him a trail as broad as a county road, with 
the result that the sheriff of Mariposa 
trailed the fugitive through Sonora Pass 
and Bridgeport down to Lundy Diggings, 
where he and Pat Brady shot it out to- 
gether with blank cartridges in front of 
the Hotel Lundy. When the guns were 
empty Pat surrendered, whereupon Colo- 
nel Townsend brought forward eight wit- 
nesses to prove an alibi and defied the 
sheriff to take Pat Brady out of Mono 
county without requisition papers. 

Thus began the first press-agenting of 
Lundy Diggings. Colonel ‘Townsend 
printed a story with a three- column head 
in the Index and the Carson Appeal and 
the Aurora Turkey- Buzzard “fell” for the 
story also. Lundy Diggings was given 
considerable publicity, and the sheriff of 
Tuolumne, having accepted return of the 
“loot” from Pat Brady, attended to the 
business which had really brought him to 
Lundy Diggings and departed, richer by 
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twenty-five dollars collected by Colonel 
Townsend in the Pick and Drill saloon, 
the Lundy Lily saloon and the Sluice Box. 

Two days later Tioga Tom died of de- 
lirium tremens in the back room of the 
Sluice Box. Colonel Townsend suggested 
a public wake and funeral, with interment 
at Aurora. The idea was a marvel, and so 
was Tioga Tom’s wake. The Lundyites, 
two hundred strong, followed the body 
into Aurora, thus promoting the largest 
funeral ever held in that country. In addi- 
tion the occasion furnished Colonel Town- 
send with a splendid opportunity for a 
humorous story, and by a subtle play of 
words he gave the world to understand 
that had Trova Tom been alive he would 
never have consented to burial in Aurora; 
that no “dead” men were tolerated in 
Lundy Diggings, however far Aurora 
might have degenerated in that respect. 

A week later a Piute buck murdered a 
Basque sheep herder, and the men of 
Lundy Diggings, incited thereto by a 
vitriolic editorial in the Index, lynched 
the Piute. Once more Lundy Diggings 
was on the map. The Reno and Carson 
papers referred to the Diggings as a live 

camp where the blind goddess never slept 
on the job. 

Truthful James was so delighted with 
his efforts that he decided to promote a 
grand municipal spree, and seized upon 
the fourth of July as a pretext. He, in 
company with his compa- 


The Grea 


Mono Miracle: Peter B. 


“vou’re a boy after my own heart, and the 
most lovable, whole-hearted liar I have 
ever met. Let us repair to the Lundy Lily 
saloon and pour a slight libation upon the 
altar of friendship.” 

Late that night, when Truthful James 
had reluctantly parted with his new-found 
friend and shaped his devious course to his 
room on the second floor of the Lundy 
House, he created such a disturbance 
mounting the stairs that the landlady 
stuck her head out of her room and re- 
monstrated with him. 

“Colonel Townsend!” she snapped, “‘if 
you can’t make less noise when you come 
in at night [ll have to rent your room to 
some other gentleman.” 

“Madam,” re plied Truthful James, 
with solemnity, “if you can find—hic— 
another gentleman in all Lundy Diggings 

cup—who can carry a barrel of whisky 
upstairs—hic—with less noise, let him 
cup—have my room.” 


HUS began that decline in public 

morals which must ever follow in the 
footsteps of popularity due to the unique 
and successful press-agenting of a min- 
ing-camp, and which ambition, under 
the able tutelage of Truthful James, 
quickly infected every able-bodied man 
in Lundy Diggings. With success came 
the necessity for celebration, and the 
municipal spree was the popular and 
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unanimous welcome to the camp. Mark 
Twain, who happened to be in the Sluice 
Box that evening, made quite a speech, 
wherein he pointed out the advantages, 
socially and spiritually, that would accrue 
to the camp when word went forth to 
the world that Lundy Diggings not only 
sported but supported a real, sure-enough 
parson. The sagactous Mark stated fur- 
ther that no wise preacher would know- 
ingly select as a field of operations a camp 
that was not worthy of the honor and a 
promising vineyard from every viewpoint. 
Gentlemen were requested, in the inter- 
ests of fair play, to attend divine service 
the following Sunday morning in a large 
tent which would be erected on the vacant 
lot back of the Lundy Lily saloon, and to 
listen respectfully to what the recently 
arrived sky-pilot might say. He closed his 
speech by suggesting that any man who 
placed less than one dollar on the contri- 
Dution plate would be no true son of 
Lundy Diggings and might very justly be 
suspected of intentions inimical to the 
welfare of the camp. 

Colonel Townsend stated, with that 
dignity which always clothed him round 
sixth-drink time, that with a parson safely: 
installed in Lundy Diggings men might 
presume to go forth into the outer world, 
marry and return to Lundy Diggings to 
propagate their specie Sy proud in the 
knowledge that their offspring would grow 
up in the fear of the Lord, etc. 

It was all good seed and it 





triots, awoke on the morning 
of the sixth, and in order to 
save his second-class postal 
privilege the Colonel was 
forced to reprint the issue of 
the Index from the week pre- 
vious. Major Quackenbush, 
was quick to notice this, and 
branded Lundy Diggings as 
the greatest natural asylum 
for inebriates east of the 
Sierra. 

Truthful James was too 
humiliated to reply in kind, 
and in order to fill up the 
space where an ad had been 
canceled, he ran a short para- 
graph descriptive of the 
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ECAUSE of the special interest in early Cali- 

fornia history during the celebration of the 
state’s seventy-fifth birthday anniversary many 
requests have been made upon editors of SUNSET 
MAGAZINE for the republication of ‘The Mono 
written by Peter B. Kyne and 
first published in SUNSET MAGAZINE in the issue 
of July 1912. Complying with these requests she 
SUNSET gladly gives its readers the pleasure of 
reading this delightful yarn of the days that are 
gone but not forgotten. 
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fell on fertile ground, for on 
Sunday morning every seat in 
the canvas church was filled 
when the preacher mounted 
the little platform that was 
to serve as a pulpit. He was 
escorted to the pulpit by no 
less a person than Mark Twain 
who, in a few happy, humor- 
ous but sincere remarks, in- 
troduced to Lundy Diggings 
Reverend Cecil Green- 
water, D.D., LL.D., A. B. A 
man on a rear bench inquired 
of his neighbor, in accents 
freighted with awe, if LL.D. 
stood ” Lake Lundy Dig- 








almost human intelligence of 
a fox owned by the proprietor 
of the local hotel. This pet fox, so the 
Colonel wrote, had already been trained 
to wag the dust off the hotel furniture 
with his tail, and was now being taught 
to swab out lamp chimneys. Such a 
marked impression did this piece of news 
make on a young man by the name of 
Samuel L. Clemens, then a tenderfoot 
rusticating in Aurora, that he rode over to 
Lundy Diggings to make the acquaintance 
of Truthful James and the fox. 

In the course of his visit Mr. Clemens 
confided to Truthful James that in his 
poor weak way he had aspirations toward 
literary fame. In fact, at that very period, 
under the modest nom de plume of Mark 
I'wain, he was engaged in writing a record 
of his peculiar adventures in California 
and Nevada, under the title of “Roughing 
It.” He showed the Colonel his uncom- 
pleted manuscript, and Truthful James 
was lost in admiration. 

Naturally, when two such kindred spir- 
its meet, there can be but one answer. 

“Mark,” said the Colonel affectionately, 





natural outlet, and within a_ few 
months Lundy Diggings became known 
not only asa “tough” camp, but a “lively” 
camp and the thirstiest on earth. Mark 
Twain came over from Aurora at least 
once a week, bringing all the latest gossip 
and in this way aiding and abetting Colo- 
nel Jim Townsend in his public welfare 
work. The issues of the Mining Index 
that summer were purest gems of freak 
humor and priceless lies, and the consump- 
tion of squirrel whisky doubled. A little 
German moved in and erected a small 
brewery down on the edge of Lundy lake, 
and joy reigned supreme. ‘There was a 
killing often enough to make life interest- 
ing, and, on the whole, existence in Lundy 
Diggings was ideal until a preacher came 
over from Bodie and declared war on the 
Demon Rum. 

Wherefore a blight fell on Lundy Dig- 
gings. 

Lundy Diggings, discussing the advent 
of the parson that night in the three local 
thirst bureaus, agreed to extend him a 





gings. A dozen other men 
turned and strained their ears 

and craned their necks for the answer, 
and Colonel Townsend was forced to growl> 
“Gentle-men!”” three times before order 
was restored. 

The services proceede -d. After the invo- 

cation followed a hymn or two, vicariously 
sung by the Lundyites, and the Reverend 
Cecil Greenwater cleared his throat and 
prepared to deliver his sermon. He chose 
for his text the story of the prodigal son 
who wasted his all in riotous living, until, 
in order to sustain life in his wretched 
body, he was forced to Jiao with swine 
for husks. In a few terse but eloquent 
words the parson pictured the sorry plight 
of the prodigal son; then, without any 
preliminary warning he stepped forward 
two paces, shook back his long dank black 
hair, pointed an accusing finger at the 
congregation and proceeded to prophesy 
for those contented gentlemen a future 
compared to which the sorry plight of the 
prodigal son resembled a comfortable so- 
journ in a Turkish bath. 


In other words, the Rev. Greenwater 
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paid his respects to the Demon Rum and 
the men who dallied with it. ‘They were 
no ordinary everyday stock respects, 
slightly shopworn but as good as new, for 


the Rev. Greenwater was not that kind of 
He painted no picture of 


a preacher. 
blighted hopes, of ruined homes and conh- 
dence betrayed—by rum! He wasted no 
time describing the « fects of liquor on the 
alimentary canal, the liver and the kid- 
neys. He just talked about hell and hell- 
hre. He gave the most alarming statistics 
regarding the population of the nether 
regions and declared that ninety-two and 


thirty-seven one-hundredths per cent of 


the unhappy souls in Satan’s charge at 
that moment could trace 
their downfall to rum if 


The Great Mono Miracle: 


my text from the gospel which I have just 
read to you, I will devote the next half 
hour to a discussion of the evils attendant 
upon the enormous consumption of squir- 
rel whisky in this camp. 

“It was to be expected that there would 
be among you some who came to scoff and 
remained to pray. (Though, now that | 
mention it, | do not recall meeting any of 
these rare birds.) But, inured as I am to 
the hurly-burly of this western country, I 
must own to the surprise of my life this 
week. It has remained for Lundy Dig- 
gings to produce the man who came to 
pray and remained to scoff. I did not ex- 
pect that the only man to sneer and jibe 
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which he pronounces the finest ever im- 
ported into Lundy Diggings, and recom- 
mends it for the unlimited use of man and 
beast.” 

“Parson” quavered Truthful James 
huskily, “I had to run that reader about 
the whisky at the Lundy Lily saloon. It’s 
advertising. | get paid for it. Can I run 
a newspaper and keep this camp on the 
map, unless I accept advertising and get 
paid for it?” 

“Go!” thundered the Rev. Cecil Green- 
water. 

Colonel Townsend went; and the entire 
congregation, faithful to their disgraced 
leader, followed him, leaving the preacher 

to gesticulate to several 
rows of empty benches. 








piven the opportunity. The 
air smelled of brimstone 
one could almost feel the 
devouring. flames creeping 
up one’s pants’ leg and 
reaching for one’s coat-tails. 
And as a peroration, Rev. 
Greenwater stated that, one 
and all, they should be 
heartily ashamed of them- 
selves and repent and reform 
before it should be too late; 
after which he prayed—a 
wholesome, wholehearted, 
friendly appeal that the 
men of Lundy Diggings 
might be delivered from the 
flames of everlasting fire 
amen! 

The balance of that Sun- 
day the camp spent in dis- 
cussing the sermon and a 
very good brand of Triple 
X just arrived from Carson. 
Truthful James stated that 
in his opinion any Lundyite 
who drank rum deserved 
hell-fire. As for himself, he 
was scheduled for Paradise 
beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt, for he had never 
taken a drink of rum in all 
his life. He — preferred 
whisky, and the more crawl 
and scratch to it the better 
the whisky. In the end he 








For An Argonaut, 
Age Seven 


By Ted Olson 


When you are tall and old and far too wise 
For lore of picture-book and fairy story, 

You will go forth with gay audacious eyes 
To seek the savage lands of alien glory. 


Singapore you may see, and Samarkand; 
Sapphire ports where swart sea-rovers rest; 
On Mongol tundra or Saharan sand 
Forgotten fires will chart your lonely quest. 


Yet will you ever know again a wonder 
As poignant-sweet as that your heart confesses 
In trailing caravans of pirate plunder 
Across the wood-lot’s shadowy wildernesses? 


And though romance may halo peak and foam, 
Will all her treasures prove one tithe as rich 
As those your laden argosies bring home 
Down the wide reaches of the garden ditch? 


N the Pick and Drill sa- 

loon whither the congre- 
gation repaired, ‘Truthful 
James harangued the multi- 
tude. Frequently he was 
interrupted by earnest re- 
quests to “have a drink on 
me, Colonel.” 

“Tt is mighty evident” 
declared the Colonel, “that 
the presence of this preacher 
in camp is going to be 
inimical to the best interests 
of the camp. I am—and I 
take it that every man 
within sound of my voice is 
also teetotally opposed to 
prohibition, and _— further 
than that I don’t aim to 
permit any skim-.nilk-fed 
skypilot to turn loose his 
bazoo on me or any other 
citizen in good standing ‘r 
this camp. I dislike a bigot 
and a bigoted prohibitionist 
I despise in particular. We 
accepted this preacher per- 
son ina spirit of brotherly 
love, and the ingrate has 
declared war. We aimed 
to help him to a_ better 
living than any preacher in 
California, and I’ve heard 
some talk about building 
him a church. What does 











he go and do? Starts ham- 





suggested a whisky bout to 
vindicate the honor of the 
camp and as a notice to the 
Demon Rum to stay elsewhere 
for instance. 

During the following week the Rev. 
Cecil Greenwater spent his time intro- 
ducing himself to the individual members 
of his flock, and in a vain but earnest 
effort to round up some Piutes and include 
them in his flock. Colonel Townsend 
warned him that Indians were always 
barred in Lundy Diggings, and that the 
sight of a Piute buck singing Old Hundred 
would be sufficient to create a riot in 
camp. 


Aurora, 


N the Sunday following, Rev. Cecil 
Greenwater again held services in the 
big tent, and as on the occasion of his initial 
sermon every man in camp attended. 
Camp ethics demanded that much. Re- 
ligion was quite a different matter. 
“Brethren,” announced the parson, 
when finally he had gotten round to the 
delivery of his sermon, “instead of taking 


would be the man to whom this camp 
looks as the arbiter of its every question, 
ethical, social and political. I was almost 
tempted to say spiritual as well, but I will 
not offer you such a gratuitous insult. | 
did not look to see my poor words taken 
from my mouth and twisted in the in- 
genious brain of a sot, to make a trap for 
the weak and erring. There sits this 
man! (here the parson pointed a bony 
finger at Colonel Townsend, as if he were 
about to transhx him). ‘There sits this 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, this hoary-headed 
sinner. Not content with uprooting the 
seed of morality, decency and sobriety 
which I fondly imagined had taken root 
in the hearts of at least a few of my con- 
gregation, by printing in his paper a so- 
called humorous defense of drunkenness, 
he has had the gross indecency to print 
also a would-be humorous squib in his 
paper anent the arrival in this camp of 
twenty-five barrels of Triple X whisky, 


mering our local industries 

first pop, and telling us 
we're headed straight for the eternal 
flames. I won’t stand for such treatment. 
This holy man, this reverend brand- 
snatcher, must be taught a lesson. He 
must be taught that this is a free country 
and that freedom of the press is consti- 
tutional and that when the freedom of the 
press is assailed, the very palladiums of 
liberty—”’ 

The Colonel choked in sheer rage, and 
Mark Twain mounted a beer case and 
addressed the crowd. 

“Gentlemen: this public insult to a 
public-spirited man must not be per- 
mitted to pass unnoticed. 

“During the few brief but happy 
months in which I have gravitated be- 
tween Lundy Diggings and Aurora, | 
have taken in the surrounding country 
for fifty miles, and in the course of my 
wanderings I have discovered a most ex- 
cellent habitat for our clerical friend. You 
have all observed that marvelous body of 
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water ten miles to the south of Lundy 
Diggings and Lundy lake. Scientists—the 
few who have visited it—declare Mono 
lake to be the Dead Sea of the West. It is 
a beautiful body of water fifteen to e'gh- 
tecn miles wide and nearly thirty miles 
long, lying in the very center of Mono 
basin, which is supposed to be an old 
crater. The country for miles in every 
direction is sheer desert, and such are the 
peculiar properties of the waters of Mono 
lake that nothing can live therein. It 
combines a dreadful mixture of salt, 
borax, soda, alkali and lots of other 
things too numerous to mention. 

“Quite in the center of Mono lake rise 
two bare, volcanic islands. ‘The large 
white island to the south is composed en- 
tirely of white lava, cast up from the bot- 
tom of the lake in some prehistoric up- 
heaval. The northern island is composed 
of black lava. There is not a sprig of veg- 
etation on either island, but on the large 
white island, called by the Indians Po- 
ah-ho, there is a wonderful hot spring 
with a plentiful deposit of boiling mud. 

“There is no water on Po-ah-ho save 
that which spurts from the boiling spring. 
Unfortunately, there is no means of cool- 
ing this water, even if it were drinkable, 
which, unfortunately again, it is not. 
Owing to the recent heated and lurid 
references to the ultimate destiny of our 
good friend, the Colonel, I am, oddly 
enough, reminded of this island. It 1s 
the nearest approach to Hades that | 
have ever seen, and it has occurred to me 
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xreat Mono Miracle: Peter B. 
to make a motion to maroon this preacher 
on Po-ah-ho island for one week with no 
other company than a week’s grub and 
one small five-gallen keg of beer manu- 
factured in our local brewery.” 

Mark Twain got no further. A perfect 
howl of approval greeted his suggestion, 
and Truthful James, with tears in his eyes, 
embraced the future king of American 
humorists. 

“My boy!” he cried, with tears in his 
honest eyes. ‘““My boy! How can I thank 
you for that suggestion?” 

The tumult and the shouting having 
died, Mark ‘Twain resumed his discourse. 

“Escape from Po-ah-ho island without 
a boat is absolutely impossible, for the 
champion long-distance swimmer of the 
world could not last a mile in the waters of 
Mono lake. One spoonful of the bitter 
water of this Dead Sea of the West, in- 
jected into the human nostril or mouth, 
would produce a frightful nausea, followed 
by shortness of breath and unavoidable 
submersion. A drop of it in the eyes of a 
powerful swimmer would blind that 
swimmer. And lastly, the character of 
the water is such that the hide of the 
swimmer would speedily be removed, ac- 
companied by an intolerable itching, fol- 
lowed by frightful agony and—and—sub- 
sequent dissolution. However, this is not 
the crux of the situation, as the Colonel 
would put it. The fact remains that a 
prohibitionist marooned on Po-ah-ho 
island will drink beer rather than die of 
thirst, and as the nights are warm and the 
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island hot, a week on the island would be 
productive of little bodily discomfort. 
And now, since the Colonel is the injured 
party in this transaction, | suggest that 
he appoint the various committees and 
get the job over with today. We can then 
meet at Mono lake next Sunday and see 
how the parson 1s coming on.” 

Truthful James ordered a round of 
drinks (to be charged and taken out in ad- 
vertising), cleared his throat and an- 
nounced his committees. 


ee HE committee of arrangements will 
consist of Pat Brady, Indian Pete and 
Dry Wash McFadden. Pat Brady will re- 
pairimmediately to the brewery and rejoin 
the crowd here in fifteen minutes with one 
five-gallon keg of beer. Indian Pete will 
interview the proprietor of the Mono 
County Mercantile Company and will 
also report in fifteen minutes with as- 
sorted grub calculated to last the parson 
for one week. Dry Wash McFadden will 
beg, borrow or steal a team and a wagon, 
and later beg, borrow or steal a boat from 
the shores of Lundy lake, reporting here 
with the team, wagon and boat as soon as 
possible. 

“The balance of the voting strength of 
Lundy Diggings is cordially invited to 
string along with the procession as it 
wends its way down to the shores of Mono 
lake, in the pursuit of a practicable 
demonstration of the power of matter over 
mind.” 

(Continued on page 6) 





Dry Wash McFadden, who had begged piteously for the honor, took his place at the oars and, with the handcuffed parson 
seated in the stern to balance the keg at the bow, the boat got under way 
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For a moment she peered into his eyes, then 
she suddenly tore her hands from his grasp. 
“No!” 


you when you are of the police?” 


“No. How can I trust 


she said. 
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The Story So Far: 
T was in Paris the first murder 
occurred. Barry O’Neill, success- 
ful young novelist, had chosen this 
little cafe for his dinner because he 
was in two minds about sailing for New 
York, and he wished to be quiet so that he 
might come to a decision. He noticed 
the girl as soon as she entered. Blonde and 
beautiful, she seemed in startling contrast 
to her companion, a heavy-set man, o!d 
enough to be her father. 

As “Barry ate his dinner, he watched the 
little comedy—was privileged, in fact, to 
watch it to its suddenly tragic end. A 
young man who sat at Barry’s own table, 
watching his chance when the girl’s com- 


By Florence Ry erson 
Illustrated by Lours Rogers 


panion was momentarily absent, had 
slipped quickly to her side, exchanged a 
hurried word or two and left by her plate 
a box of candy. Barry smiled indulgently 
at what he supposed to be a trifling love- 
episode as the young man left the cafe. 
His own check settled—what a surly, 
strange fellow his black-haired waiter 
was, and what an odd, scarred wrist!— 
Barry strolled out of the cafe and paused 
in a nearby doorway to scratch a match. 
There at his feet was a huddled bundle, 


the young man of the cafe—dead! 

Now, three days later, Barry was 

on his way to New York. John 

Chapin of the Department had sum- 

moned him suddenly by cable. The 
New York Department in emergencies 
had often called on Barry to use his 
almost uncanny insight into the psychol- 
ogy of crime, and besides, Chapin was his 
friend. He hated to leave Paris, though, 
before the mystery surrounding the 
murder had been cleared up. The police 
had identified the dead man as one Franz 
Lothan, an impecunious artist. His con- 
nection with the girl of the cafe they had 
not been able to establish; nor, indeed, 
had they found the girl or her companion.: 
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They had disappeared without leaving a 
trace. Still, Barry wondered. The girl 
had attracted him. 

As he watched the last smudges of the 
French coast line fade, the wind “suddenly 
tore the hat from his head. Plunging 
after it, he had collided with a girl, almost 
knocked her from her feet. Jamming on 
his hat, Barry apologized and stooped to 
recover her cloak. Half absently, as he 
swung it from the deck, he had noted its 
unusual weight when, with the rush of an 
animal springing, the girl snatched it from 
his hand. He stared at her in amazement 
while the terror died from her eyes. She 
regarded him for a moment, more com- 
posedly, then thanked him and dis- 
appeared below. Again Barry wondered. 
Where had he seen that girl before? As he 
turned the corner to his own passageway 
he saw the girl standing, her hand on the 
doorknob of number twenty-nine, directly 
across from his own cabin. She was 
speaking to some one and, as he saw 
her companion, Barry remembered— 
the girl in the cafe! But she was blonde 
and this girl had black hair. His mind 
groped for an explanation. Perhaps the 
girls were sisters and the heavy-set man 
their father. Perhaps—but he gave it up 
and turned to open his cabin door. 

For the second time that day 
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her solicitously to the door of her cabin. 
As he left her at the threshold of her room 
he noted the Herr Doktor speaking with 
some one at the end of the passage. Barry 
had to pass them closely, and as he 
squeezed by he saw that the Doctor’s 
companion was a waiter, a tall, surly 
looking fellow with black hair. 


NEXE morning Barry busied himself in 
his cabin typing a statement of his 
knowledge of the facts which he proposed 
to forward tothe Paris police. The job fin- 
ished he opened his door to go on deck and 
saw the girl across the hall fumbling with 
the key in her lock. As Barry passed, the 
door swung open and at the girl’s scream 
he turned. The room was chaos. From 
one end to another it was turned upside 
down. Evidently some one had searched 
it and done the job thoroughly. Barry, at 
her request, called her uncle and tried to 
stifle his curiosity with a hearty lunch. 
Slipping down again to his cabin after the 
meal he threw open his door. Before him 
in the light of early afternoon, his room 
lay like the scene of some earthquake dis- 
aster. Clothing, books, toilet articles, 
everything movable had been torn from 
its place and hurled to the floor, mingling 
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““No,” she looked up and her eves were 
clear and candid as a child’s. “No. Of 
my own room, I am sure. Yes. But of 
yours—Oh, Monsieur, will you not be- 
lieve me when I say, | have not the least 
little idea?” 

For a long moment he searched her 
face, then nodded. 

“I do believe you,” he said. ‘God 
knows why—but I do! Look here—l 
know you are keeping something back, 
and it can only do you harm. Won’t you 
trust me to help you—please?”’ 

Her gray eyes clouded with doubt. 

“If only I dared, Monsieur—”’ she said 
piteously. “It is that I need help so very 
very much!” 

“Trust me!” pleaded Barry. “Only 
trust me!” She nodded suddenly. 

“Oh—I will—I must!” she said. Then, 
with a little backward glance, “Only, not 
here, Monsieur.” 

“Then come on deck,” said Barry. 
“Tll wait for you there. this can wait.” 
He closed the door firmly upon his rifled 
room. 

“Tf must speak with my uncle,” said 
the girl. “In one little minute I shall 
come to you.” 

But it was not one little minute. Barry, 

pacing the deck grew from impa- 
tience to anger, and from anger to 








Barry collided with a human figure. 
[his time it was a huge, billowy 
hgure of a man, fatter than any one 
he had ever seen. Barry drew back 
with a murmured apology, but the 
corpulent individual looked at him 
silently and slipped into stateroom 
thirty-one. Barry made for the 
upper air and decided to look up 
his neighbors in the passenger list. 
He found them—Mademoiselle 
Victorine Gerard in twenty-nine, 
Monsieur Henri Gerard in twenty- 
seven and, in thirty-one, Herr 
Doktor Adolphe Schultz. 

At dinner Barry found himself 
seated next to a spinsterly woman 
who attacked him immediately, 
“T’m Miss Sarah Milliken of Tul- 
lushan, Iowa, and I’ve read ail 
your books!” 

Barry suppressed a groan and 








Oakum 
By S. Bert Cooksley 


It was relief to settle down, 
With time to drink his tea; 

Tho he could never lose that frown 
Set in a wrinkled sea. 


People liked to hear him swear. 
And when the moon was high 
He’d bellow chanties down the square 
And make the babies cry. 


a half stifled fear. Suppose some- 
thing had happened to her? Sup- 
pose her uncle had locked her in, 
struck her—he turned, half minded 
to go below, then paused. 

The girl was before him, standing 
quietly. She was enveloped, as 
always, in her fur cloak, her face 
rising very white above the somber 
richness of the collar. Her firmly 
moulded lips were set in a cold, hard 
line, and her eyes were gray and 
opaque, slightly narrowed at the 
outer edge. 

“You have come!” said Barry. 
“What kept you?” For an instant 
she looked at him, head lifted, then 
she made a regal little gesture 
with her hand. 

“You are of the police,” she 
said. It was not a query but a 
statement. 














then looked up quickly as the girl 

of the afternoon’s adventure and 

her escort entered the saloon. After- 
ward, as he made his second turn about 
the ship he found her and since she seemed 
glad enough to talk, he broached the sub- 
ject of the cafe murder and her strange 
resemblance to the girl inthe case. Very 
quickly she informed him that her com- 
panion was her uncle, that the blonde 
girl was her sister Henriette, and also that 
Henriette was not to be reached because 
she had left (with just the suspicion of a 
pause), for Egypt. 

As they looked down over the rail into 
the steerage, watching a group of peasant 
women dance, Barry felt the girl flinch, 
and following her gaze, saw the face of one 
of the steerage passengers clearly for a 
moment. It was the countenance of a re- 
volting old woman, so old that she seemed 
no longer to have any age, and the eyes of 
the face were staring with a curious, un- 
winking leer, straight into the eyes of the 
girl by Barry’ sside. Turning, he saw that 
she was white and trembling, and he led 


in a weltering mass which shifted heavily 
with the lift and sw ay of the ship! 


The Story Continues in Detail: 

OR an instant Barry stared, then, 
on sudden impulse he sprang across 
the hall and knocked upon the door. 
It opened and the girl stood, one 

hand upon the knob. With a quick step 
Barry drew to one side and her glance 
crossed the corridor to fall upon the room 
beyond. 

“Mon Dieu!” she cried. 

“Yes, ” said Barry grimly. 
playing any favorites!” 

“But—” she stood aghast. 
why, Monsieur?” 

“That’s for you to tell me,” said Barry. 
“Tt must have happened while I was at 
lunch. Did you hear anything? 

“No.” She shook her “ol slowly. 
“T have heard nothing.” 

Barry took a sudden step forward. 

“But you know who did it!” he said. 


“Not that!” 
“They aren’t 


“But for 


“Why—” Barry stammered be- 
wildered, “unofficially, yes. That’s 
why I can help you.” 

She stared at him coldly, almost in- 
solently. 

“You are mistaken, monsieur—you can 
not help me.” She was turning to go and 
Barry sprang forward to put a detaining 
hand upon her sleeve. 

‘Please, tell me what has happened 
he began, but she flung his hand from her 
arm as though it burned through the sleeve. 

“Do not touch me, Monsieur,” she 
blazed. “Do not touch me, nor speak 
with me. I wish to see you again, never! 
never!” And an instant later she was 


gone. , 
= VI 


OR a moment Barry stared after her. 

What was the meaning of this new 
mood? Could she possibly believe him 
capable of entering her room? The per- 
fect absurdity of the thing overwhelmed 
him. It was not the sort of accusation he 
could fight, because it belonged in musical 
comedy. 
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And besides, she had not believed it an 
hour since, when she promised to join him 
upon deck. Something had happened in 
the meantime, something which com- 
pletely changed him in her eyes. What 
could it have been? And her question 
about the police—how had she learne od? 

Shaking his head he returned to the 
corridor and his room. It was still in the 
same hopeless chaos and he surveyed it 
helplessly, then rang for a stew: ard, 

The man came and stood sti ring at the 
open doorway. 

“You see?’ said 
you to see 


erimly. “I 
touched 


Barry 

wanted it before | 

anything.” 
“But what 
God knows! 
“Is anything 


’ bes gan the other. 
But I mean to find out.’ 
taken, sir 


value?” 
“No,” said Barry slowly, “there was 
nothing of value here except He 


started suddenly and stepped over to the 
tangled heap to search through the papers 
for a time, then nodded satisfied. 

“Ves,” he said. “It 7s gone. Oh,” at 
the steward’s look—‘‘Nothing of any 
value in a money sense. Just a news story 
I’d written to send back to Paris.” He 
straightened slowly. “You might send 
some one in here to fix up this mess. | 
expect to be rather busy for the next 
hour.” 

The steward departed in search of help 
and Barry crossed the corridor to number 
twenty-seven, jaw squared, lips firm. Of 
a sudden he knew the time for a talk with 
Monsieur Gerard had surely come. 

The man opened the door himself and 
stood staring from under tangled brows. 
He was dressed in trousers and a dressing 
gown of some rich dark fabric; the bed 
was rumpled as though he had been lying 
down. 

“T want to see you,” said Barry 
brusquely, “and I think it would be better 
to talk in there.” The man reluctantly 
drew aside and allowed him to enter. 
Barry gave him no chance to speak. 

“You heard about my room, of course? 

“Allow me to offer my condolences.’ 
“You have nothing else to offer?” 
manded Barry. “No explanations?” 

“Explanations?” Monsieur Gerard 

I 
raised his eyebrows. 

“You understand me perfectly,” 
Barry, ‘“‘since you have read the state- 
ment made for the Parisian police which 
was stolen from my room an hour ago.” 

If the thrust went home there was no 
sign. 

“Monsieur mistakes himself. I know 
that he is of the police, yes. But I have 
seen nothing a was in Monsieur’s 
room.’ 

“Then, how did you know?” 
Barry. The man smiled. 

“There are many things about Mon- 
sieur which I know,” he said. “I know 
that he has written many excellent novels, 
that he has spent much time in Europe 
during the war upon work of the Secret 
Service, that he is what you call unofh- 
cially connected with the police of New 
York.” 

Barry stared. 

“But—” he hesitated. “If you knew 
all this why have you only just told your 
niece? I swear she didn’t know it until 
just now.” 


de- 


said 


demanded 
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anything of 


There was no change in 
‘Because | 


“Because 
the perfect mask of his face. 


have only just learned it myself, Mon- 
sieur. | have learned it from our neigh- 
bor—Herr Doktor Schultz of Berne.” 


The unexpectedness of the reply threw 
Barry off his guard. 


“Doctor Schultz!’ he exclaimed. “Why, 
| don’t even know the fellow!’ 

“Exactly. But Monsieur does not 
know many of his admirers. His books 
are known in two continents—is it not? 
The Herr Doktor is what you call a 
‘ereat reader,’ and he finds Monsieur’s 


novels excellent.” 

“T apologize,” said Barry slowly. “T’ll 
admit | thought you must have had some- 
thing to do with that mess in my room 
couldn’t think of any other explanation. 
I can see now that you might have 
learned about me from the outside just as 
we ll. ” ‘The man threw out his hands. 

“Monsieur is pardon,” he said grace- 
fully. “‘He has made a mistake of the 
most natural. But—” his eyes darkened. 
“Might I warn Monsieur he is about to 
make another mistake if he meddle in 
affairs which are none of his? That mur- 
der in Paris—it is unfortunate, yes, but it 
can not matter to Monsieur. If I assure 
him that I had nothing to do with it will 
he promise to say nothing further?’ 
Barry shook his head. 

“Not unless you tell me more than you 
have so far. Why don’t you come out 
and explain all you know? Surely it can’t 
do you any harm.” 

For a moment rested in 


the man 








At a glance Barry saw that it was the 
tall waiter with black hair 
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thought, then his eyes seemed to grow 
shallow, filmed, like the eyes of a snake. 
“As Monsieur says, it would doubtless 
be better to explain the whole affair. If 
he will come back this evening—after 
dinner—?”’ 
“Why 
bluntly. 
““Because, as Monsieur has doubtless 
observed, I have gone down to the salon 
not at all today. I find myself a trifle 


now?” Barry 


not inquired 
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have ordered my dinner 


faint, and 
If I am not mistaken—it 


brought here. 
comes.” 

There was a click of the door and Barry 
whirled about. A waiter entered and, at 

glance, he saw it was the tall waiter 
with black hair. In his arm he bore a 
tray and, at a nod, from Gerard, crossed 
the room and set it upon a table by the 
bed. 

Barry hesitated, then turned to go. 

“Very well,” he said. “I'll get some- 
thing to eat. But when I return, remem- 
ber, Pll expect you to tell me everything 

everything As he spoke the waiter 
had been dismantling the tray and setting 
out the food upon the table. Half idly 
Barry’s eyes fell upon his hands and he 
stopped suddenly, one foot across the 
threshold. 

The man had sinewy hands with nails 
that curved a trifle at the tips, and across 
the back of one, a livid triangular scar 
jagged from wrist to knuckle. 

The shock was so great that he stood, 
half swung through the doorway. From 
behind him came the voice of Gerard. 


“Monsieur desires—?” Barry shook 
his head. 
“Nothing,” he said savagely. “Nothing 


until later.” And he passed out the door, 
which closed behind him noiselessly. 


NCE in his room he stood staring at the 

wall, his brows drawn into a frown. 
Without doubt it was the waiter from the 
cafe in Paris. What was he doing here? 
Surely there was some connection be- 
tween his presence and that murder! For 
a long time Barry stood in thought, then 
straightened his shoulders suddenly. Why 
should he puzzle when there was light 
coming? Best wait until he had talked 
with Monsieur Gerard. Then the tangled 
ends of the mystery might smooth out in 
his hand. Hurriedly he dressed and went 
to dinner just as the first arrivals were 
entering the saloon. He glanced curi- 
ously to see whether the girl was among 
the diners. Would she, too, send for food 
to be brought to her room? Miss Milliken 
seemed to read his thought. 


“*She’s an odd girl,” she said abruptly. 
“Odd, but lovely. I can’t help liking her 
somehow. Don’t like the man though. 


Wouldn’t trust him across the street with 
a plugged nickel.” : 

“Why?” asked Barry curiously. In 
spite of himself he found a certain liking 
growing for Sarah Jane—and a certain 

¥ ce ’ 
respect for her shrewdness. “Why don’t 


you trust him?” 

“His eyes,” she explained briefly. 
“Hawk’s eyes. And his hands. They 
turn in at the knuckles. Now the girl, 
she’s different. Set in her ways, though. 
If she once made up her mind nothing’d 
stop her!” She broke off. “Here she is 
now. Doesn’t look over chipper. Sea- 
sick,” 

Barry glanced up and met the eyes of 
the girl. She was advancing across the 
floor, her face white in the ebony frame of 
her hair. Her lips were set, eyes staring 
with the look of a sleep walker. In spite 
of himself Barry half rose from his chair. 
Sarah Jane leaned across. 

“Did you try lemon?” she inquired. 

“Lemon?” the girl started. 

“For that feeling,” said Sarah Jane. 
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Upon the coverlet, his head strained back against the 
pillow, lay the body of Monsieur Gerard, a 





knife piercing his heart 











“And soda. Bless you, I’ve been seasick 
myself. I wouldn’t eat if I were you,” 
she added as the girl swayed a little on her 
feet, half fainting against the table. 
“Wait—I’ll fix you up if you'll come to 
my room.” As though hypnotized the 
girl took her out-stretched hand. 

“Merci,” she said, “if Mademoiselle will 
be so kind.” ‘Together they passed out 
the doorway leaving Barry to finish his 
meal alone. 

Half an hour later he stood before Miss 
Milliken’s door. At his rap she opened 
it a crack, then came out into the passage. 
Her cheeks were a trifle flushed, her gray 
hair touseled and she peered up at him 
her little twinkling eyes snapping with 
some hidden excitement. 

“Look here!’ she said. “Do you care 
anything about that girl?” 

Barry hesitated, then, quite frankly he 
answered her. 

“I do,” he said. “I don’t know why, 
but I do.” Sarah Jane laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

“Then help her!’ she said. “I know 
something’s the matter. She’s not sea- 
sick—she’s scared—scared to death of 
somebody.” 


“T know,” said Barry. “I’ve tried to 
help, but she won’t let me!”’ 

“She will now,” said Miss Milliken. 
“She’s like a little child. She'll do any- 
thing I say. What ought we to do?” 
Barry hesitated. 

“T don’t know,” he confessed. And 
won’t until I’ve talked with her uncle. 
I’m going to see him now. Suppose you 
bring the girl down and wait with her in 
her room until we’re through.” 

“All right,” the other nodded abruptly. 
“But you'll have to help me. She ought 
to be carried by rights, she’s so limp, poor 
little thing.” 


HE vanished into her cabin and ap- 

peared with Mademoiselle. All the girl’s 
anger seemed to have vanished. She was 
worn, fragile, with a sort of wistfulness 
which went straight to the heart. As 
Barry reached out his hand she put both 
of hers into it and allowed herself to be 
led down the hall, but as they turned into 
the familiar corridor he felt her acm 
tighten suddenly and looking past, saw 
the black haired waiter approaching 

The man made as though to pass, then 
turned and paused. 


“Pardon, Mademoiselle,” he said in 
French, “but I have just knocked upon 
the door of Monsieur. I wished to get the 
tray, and he does not answer. Will 
Mademoiselle please to explain?” With 
a little bow he was gone. ‘The girl dropped’ 
Barry’s arm and before he could reach 
her side, was pounding upon the door of 
number twenty-seven. 

“Tt is that he does not answer!” she 
cried. 

“Perhaps he is asleep,” said Barry, but 
she wrung her hands. 

“Something has happened!” she cried. 
“Something—it has happened!” 

“Go get the head steward,” ordered 
Sarah Jane and Barry, galvanized into 
sudden action, was back an instant later 
with the steward and a key. Together 
they opened the door. Before they could 
enter the girl had pushed them aside and 
crossed the room to fall with a little pierc- 
ing cry against the bed. 

Upon the coverlet, his head strained 
back against the crumpled pillow, his 
eyes staring at the ceiling, lay the body of 
Monsieur Gerard, a blood-stained handle 
marking the knife that had pierced his 
heart. 








44 
VII 


T was midnight before Barry had time 
for coherent thought. The evening 


had been spent in a wild nightmare of 


investigation, in conference with the cap- 
tain and ship’s detective, interviews with 


the servants and any one who might 
throw light upon the crime 
There were singularly few of these. 


Since it was the dinner hour few people 
were in the passage. The head steward 
had been in and out of the corridor but 
had heard no outcry. Only the waiter 
with the blue-black hair had been near 
the state-room. 

He was foreign, Polish, on his own as- 
sertion, an odd, tall caricature of a man 
with a hatchet face and sleek hair, 
brushed away from a forehead which was 
slightly retreating. His nose was long and 
heavy, his lips thin and cruel, with a 
faintly sullen line. But his eyes were 
servile with the ingratiating apology of 
his class. His legs were bowed with a cer- 
tain springiness of the knees, like the legs 
of a horseman, and his face was brown as 
one who has passed his life out of doors. 

“You were there?” Barry asked, 1 in that 
room after I left this evening?” The man 

raised his eyes and bowed. 


Jewels of Empire: 


checking out. Monsieur surely does not 
hint that I—” 

“T don’t hint anything,” said Barry 
shortly. It had occurred to him that per- 
haps it would be well not to show too 
much of his hand so early. He might 
learn more if he watched and waited. 
“You've nothing more to tell me? Noth- 
ing that will help with this affair?” 

“Nothing,” said the other, “unless it 
would interest Monsieur to know why I 
have left Paris. It is that I desire to emi- 
grate to America. I bought a place in the 
steerage it is some time ago. One of the 
waiters was taken ill and my friend, the 
head waiter have offered me the chance of 
earning my way. That is all, Monsieur.” 

Barry dismissed the man and was 
frowning into space as the ship’s detective 
came into the room. He was a small man 
named Lockwood and his methods, while 
uninspired, were thorough. 

“Learn anything?” he inquired, 
Barry shook his head. 

“No,” he said gloomily. ‘He seems to 
be honest enough and his story checks up 
with what we've learned, and yet—” 

“Must be him!” declared Lockwood. 
“Figure it out for yourself. The door’s 


and 
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with. Have you checked up on Gerard’s 
time here?” 

“Yes. Quiet chap. 
to no one except—”’ 

“Schultz!” said Barry suddenly. ‘“‘Ger- 
ard told me he knew him! Why didn’t I 
think of that before?” 

“But he was in the saloon all after- 
noon,” said Lockwood. “I looked up his 
doings and half a dozen men’Il testify he 
was asleep in one of the chairs, snoring 
like Billy-be-damned. He didn’t wake 
up until just before the dining-room 
closed.” Barry shook his head. 

“Never trust the testimony of a 
crowd,” he said. “I’ve had ’em swear 
wrong a hundred times. That fellow can 
move as quietly as a shadow. For all we 
know he may have slipped out for a min- 
ute. But we won’t try to form any 
theories until we’ve seen the girl.” 

“You’re going to her now?” asked 
Lockwood. Barry shook his head. 

“No. The doctor wants me to give her 
another hour. Besides there’s some one 
else I want to see frst Do you remember, 
I told you about that old hag in the steer- 
age? It just struck me it might not have 
been a coin Gerard threw her—it might 
have been a note. I’m going to see 
her anyway.” 


Apparently talked 





“Yes, Monsieur. For one, two, 
three minutes. Mademoiselle came 
in to arrange the dinner. Monsieur 
Gerard is upon the bed, you under- 
stand. He begins to eat and made- 
moiselle gives me a gratuity and | 
have left the room.” 

“And then?” 

“T go to the dining-room for it is 
perhaps. one-half hour. Then I re- 
turn for the tray. There is a steward 
in the corridor and | pause to speak 
with him.” 

“Yes,” said Barry. 
that.” 

“I go to the door and knock— 
there isno answer. I knock again. 


“He told me 


SUNSET for October will be the 


Hunting Number 


In addition to articles, pictures, etc., of 
interest to those who look forward particu- 
larly to the hunting seasons each year, the 
editors wish to announce a big feature article, 


“Rum Running on the 


Pacific Coast” 


a special investigation into the methods of 
smuggling booze adopted by the scofflaw 
whisky-merchants of the western coast-line. 


In the October SUNSET. Out September 15 


Lockw-od !ooked doubtful. 

“It’s pretty late to invade that 
deck.”’ he said. ‘‘And it sounds like 
a wild goose chase to me. What 
would he have to do with her?’ 

“What would he have to do with 
a waiter?” demanded Barry—‘Or 
with Doctor Schultz?” 


“Well—” Lockwood admitted, 
“you might try, but I’d better go 
too.” 

“No.” Barry shook his head. “I 


want you to rout out the Doctor 
and see what he says.” He was at 
the door but paused to glance back. 
‘And another thing—I’ve _ been 











Then I go down the hall and meet 
you, Monsieur—with Mademot- 
selle.” 

Barry nodded slowly. So far the man’s 
story checked up with the facts, but there 
was more he must learn. 

“You have waited upon Monsieur be- 
fore? ?”” he demanded suddenly. 

“Two, three times,” said the 
“He has kept much in his room.” 


man. 


“Didn't you wait on him before—in 
Paris?” The man shrugged. 

“It is possible, Monsieur. I have 
waited upon many. Before I worked 


here I have been in a cafe in Paris.” 

“The Cafe du Loire,” said Barry and 
the man swung about suddenly. 

‘Monsieur knows?” 

“IT know a good deal,” said Barry. “I 
also know about the murder upon May 
ninth. Youremember—eh?” The waiter 
bowed slightly. 

“IT remember, yes. Because I have 
waited upon the man, it is perhaps fifteen 
minutes before he is killed.” 

“Yes,” said Barry slowly. “And during 
that ten minutes the shift changed and 
you were—where?” 

The man’s eyes flashed for an instant, 
then he lowered them to the floor and his 
quiet almost toneless voice answered. 

“T do not know. It may be I was in the 
dressing-room changing. Or at the desk 


locked with a spring lock. The murderer 
must have been admitted by Gerard him- 
self. If it was some one he was afraid of 
he’d have made some sound, or there’d 
have been a struggle before he closed the 
door.” 

“Yes,” agreed Barry. ‘It must have 
been some one he knew and _ trusted. 
That’s plain, of course. And that points 
to the waiter. But if the girl testifies she 
was still in the room when he left it means 
he must have made a second trip back.” 

“The Doc says he’d been dead half to 
three quarters of an hour when you found 
him,” said Lockwood musingly. “That 
means it must have been soon after the 
girl left. But I’ve checked up on Die- 
vushkin thoroughly. He was in the 
dining-room and the head waiter swears 
he wasn’t out at all.” 

“Did you look up the knife?” 
Barry. 

“Nothing there. One of the kitchen 
boys testifies he put it on the tray himself. 
Gerard ordered steak and it’s the usual 


inquired 


sharp-pointed steel they serve with 
meat.” 
‘At least,” said Barry, ‘‘it points to a 


lack of preme ditation. If the murder was 
planned before the fellow would have 
brought something more efficient to work 


thinking you’d better take up that 
waiter and keep him safe until we 
reach New York.” 

The steerage deck, when Barry reached 
it, was darkened and as silent as the sleep- 
ing place of several hundred humans could 
ever be. The ship’s officer who accom- 
panied him glanced about hopelessly. 

“It’s like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack,” he complained. 

“Just call one of the nurses,” said 
Barry. ‘She can tell me what I want to 
know.” 


HE night nurse proved to be young 
and intelligent, also thrilled with the 
mystery of the affair. 

“T know who it is!” she said. “‘A horrid 
old thing from Central Europe some- 
where. | haven’t talked with her, but I 
know where she sleeps. If you like [Il 
go hunt her up.” 

“If you will,” said Barry, and, to the 
officer: “You needn’t wait. It may take 
some time.” The officer looked doubtful. 

“Well, if you’re sure you don’t need 
me—” he departed, glancing back at 
Barry and shaking his head 

For an interval Barry waited. The 
place was dark and silent, only the faint 
snufHling noises one hears in a barn where 
cattle are herded rose above the rhythm of 

(Continued on page 92) 
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BRIEF and somewhat crowded 

month this has been, what with 

vacation and this and that. Still, 

there has been no dearth of new 
and good reading. 

E. Barrington’s new novel, “Glorious 
Apollo” (Dodd, Mead), tops the list of 
the new fiction as far as we’re concerned. 
As “The Divine Lady” was based on his- 
tory—the career of Lady Emma Hamilton 
—so this new story draws its lively breath 
from historical fact, “Apollo” being Byron 
and the story being fact and fiction mas- 
terly intertwisted. FE. Barrington has 
most certainly a flair for making history 
live. “The Divine Lady” was a best 
seller, and so will be “Glorious Apollo.” 
Yet—did you read “The Ladies” and 
“The Gallants”? The latter didn’t quite 
measure up to the former, and we feel the 
Byron story to be in exactly the same re- 
lation to the _ positively fascinating 
“Divine Lady;” E. Barrington, we fear, 
sees the ladies more closely than the gal- 
lants and, perhaps, enjoys writing about 
them more. 

Then there’s William Gerhardi’s new 
novel, “The  Polyglots” (Dufheld). 
Wasn’t it Mrs. Wharton who gave ‘“Fu- 
tility” such a send-off; on second thought, 
it was since chis new book is dedicated to 
her. At any rate, “The Polyglots” is an 
extraordinary piece of work. Europe and 
Asia for a setting, the curious at-loose- 
ends post-war attitude of Europeans and 
Asiatics as background, and a frankly 
amorous and experimental young man as 
protagonist of the story. Coupled with 
Gerhardi’s strongly vivid method in writ- 
ing these elements should and do make a 
novel of real scope and actual power. 

Beatrice Kean Seymour’s recent novel, 
“Unveiled,” (Seltzer), is being consider- 
ably talked of and has, we note, gone into 
several printings abroad. Ordinarily a 
story of this type—it is a type—does not 
hold us; the straw-man argument as to 
whether or not purely physical attraction 
may form sufficient basis for marriage, 1s 
not in itself quite enough to excite us any 
longer. But when this much of a book 1s 
merely skeleton and when the flesh and 
blood is there; when those latter con- 
stituents of the whole body include good 
writing, the real controlled story telling 
gift and, finally, superb characterization 
—then we can read and enjoy. Which, of 
course, we did in the case of “Unveiled” 
which possesses these essentials in full 
measure. 


i you’re a sophisticated person, a real 
dyed-in-the-wool modern—not modern- 
ist, you understand; we won’t even skirt 
that question !—if you’ve had the Mencken- 
and-Nathan measles and the Arlen chicken- 
pox and recovered from both, then read 
“Serena Blandish, or the Difficulty of 
Getting Married,” by A Lady of Quality 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


(Doran). It doesn’t do simply to call 
such a book as this a satire and let it go at 
that; too many stupid bits of heavy-footed 
irony may also come under that head. 
Yet, “Serena Blandish” is a_ satirical 
piece; its title makes that quite obvious. 
Fortunately, it is the sort of satire which 
will be as sound a hundred years hence as 
it is today—or for that matter, would 


Hits and M 1sses 


The Ancient Highway. By James 
Oliver Curwood. Cosmopolitan. 

Curwood shifts his scene to eastern 

Canada and at the same time writes 
one of the best stories he has ever put 
on paper. 

Dreaming Spires. By Diana Patrick. 
Dutton. 

A racy story of the “society” type 
but set against the delightful back- 
ground of dreamy Oxford. 

The Way of Stars. L. Adams Beck. 
Dodd, Mead. 

Mysticism, adventure and romance 
in Egypt and India. L. Adams Beck 
can write this sort of thing to the utter 
enchantment of almost any reader, as 
witness *““The Key of Dreams” and 
“The Treasure of Ho” in particular. 

Thunderstorm. By G. B. Stern. 
Knopf. 

When you hear of Miss Stern you 
think of “The Matriarch” of course. 
This new story is a much lighter piece 
of work and, perversely enough, we 
enjoyed it much more. 

The Rational Hind. 
Williams. Dutton. 

A remarkably strong character study 
of a proud domineering woman on a 
New England farm. 

The Sign of Evil. By 
Wynne. Lippincott. 

Mystery-and-detective fiction with 
horror piled upon horror. 

Red Ashes. By Margaret Pedler. 
Doran. 

A love story in which the romance 
grows out of an unusual and powerful 
situation. 

The Clutch of the Corsican. By 
Alfred H. Bill. Atlantie. 

\ splendid boy’s story of the Napol- 
eonic Wars. 

The Making of a Stockbroker. By 
Edwin Lefévre. Doran. 

The “‘story of a brokerage house from 
its founding to the present day.”’ And 
in these days when almost every other 
young man is going into the bond 
business, this story of the romance of 
money Is as interesting as a novel. 





By Ben Ames 


Anthony 











have been as close to the mark a hundred 
years ago or five hundred. If you’re a 
sophisticate we’re aware that the word 
is year before last’s but it serves as no 
other—if you’re a sophisticate, let us 
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repeat, or if you know one, read or give 
ec nd ” 
Serena Blandish 


AS for pure romance-and-costume, we 
have this month, “Knight at Arms,” 
by H. C. Bailey (Dutton). 

Mr. Bailey drops all the way back to 
the latter end of the fifteenth century for 
as good a story of jousts and ladies fair 
and knights-errant as you're likely to find 
anywhere. Sir Sylvain, gentle and = 
fect knight, riding abroad in search « 
honor and fortune, accompanied by bis 
doubting- Thomas of a squire who is v rastly 
more interested in possible fortune than 
in likely honor, will furnish you with a 
splendid and colorful two hours’ reading 
if you are one of that company which 
enjoys a brave and hearty tale of the days 
when a fight was a fight. 

There’s more to the book, too. Running 
through the whole there is a vein of sound 
philosophy in regard to men and affairs 
which is the real thing, the native free 
gold. And a story of romantic adventure 
which, at the same time, possesses this 
latter characteristic, is always worth the 
while to any halfway imaginative indi- 
vidual who likes in his reading to get hold 
of simple, healthy unadulterated amuse- 
ment yet feels bound to fight shy of so 
much that passes for “ modern” for fear 
of having to smirch his mind with nasti- 
ness, actual or insinuated. 


N order to avoid the stigma—which we 

risk this month because the Corner has 
suddenly (albeit temporarily) shrunk 
the stigma, we were saying, which would 
be bound to attach to our filling the page 
with fiction and nothing else, we'd like to 
advertise to you our particular pet 
among non-fiction books for the month. 
It is Donald Ogden Stewart’s new book, 
“The Crazy Fool.” (A. & C. Bont). We'll 
confess that “Perfect Behaviour” didn’t 
make much of a hit with us. We're’ 
forced to admit, likewise, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Haddock did not seem very funny. 
As far as we were concerned, Mr. Stewart 
had written “A Parody Outline of His- 
tory,” over which we can still laugh for 
hours on end, and that was that. Now, 
however, we grant the author of that 
classic a gold star for repeating his feat. 
“The Crazy Fool” tickles us even more. 

One recommendation—or perhaps two. 
First, if you don’t like nonsense, utter 
fantastic nonsense, don’t bother with this 
book of Mr. Stewart’s. And second, if 
you do get hold of “The Crazy Fool,” 
find some one to whom you may read it 
aloud; that’s the secret of the real enjoy- 
ment to be got out of the book. And of 
course we’re allowed one more bit of 
advice, post scriptum; memorize his story 
of the horse that sits on eggs—it’s guaran- 
teed to make the most formal party a 
success, the dullest banquet a riot! 
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What the Thinker Cartoonist Reynolds of the Portland Ore 
Would Better be gevian in his drawing reproduced on this 
Thinking About ?P*¢ shows clearly what is in the compos- 
ite mind of adult America. ‘That mind 
is troubled -about the boys and girls because they seem 
different from those of former generations. 

Worrving because the flapper rolls her stockings and apes 
her brother by puffing on a cigarette isn’t going to do any 
good for the United States. The Thinker is wasting time. 

If the Thinker sticks to his job of thinking long enough, 
he will come to the conclusion that we must first deserve 
the respect of Youth before we can hope to be influential. 

The farce we make of law as a means of discipline gives 
Youth just cause for being skeptical of our right to judge 
and criticise. We have the 
votes and the power to make 
things as they should be so 
there is no dodging of re- 
sponsibility. Youth reads the 
bombastic statements of our 
politicians at Washington 
concerning the oil scandal 
and expects nothing less than 
a revolution. But like the 
firecracker whose fuse sput- 
ters and then goes out the oil 
scandal became a joke. 

Youth sees everywhere the 
most flagrant violation of the 
prohibition law; hears of 
hooze parties attended by 
high Government | officials; 
reads of battles in which 
hijackers use machine guns 
and kill officers of the law 
because our mighty Govern- 
ment has failed to make 
these outlaws understand 
that it means business. 

Youth sees a complicated 
legal system at work which 
gives to the rich an unlair ad- 
vantage over the poor and 
which 
chance to save criminals with 
technicalities without con- 
sidering the right that society has to be protected. The 
Thinker will realize that there are worse things than rolled 
stockings, if he will get his mind off Youth and do some 


real thinking. 
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Gasoline Tax When the State of Oregon originated the 
Now Effective in gasoline tax plan in 1919 it was considered 
Forty-four States quite a novelty. Today it is effective in 
forty-four states and the District of Co- 


lumbia. Oregon started with a collection of one cent a 
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gallon. South Carolina has raised the rate to five cents a 
gallon. Three states—Arkansas, Nevada and North Caro- 
lina—have a rate of four cents. Utah has gone to three and 
a half cents and thirteen states now collect a tax of three 
cents a gallon, Oregon being one of them. 

The California legislature raised the rate to three cents at 
the last session but Governor Richardson vetoed the bill, so 
California remains in the list having a two-cent gas tax. 

Only four of the thirty-six states with a gasoline tax have 
held the rate down to one cent a gallon. 

The states which have not acopted this plan for highway 
building and maintenance are New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Illinois. 

Only thirty-six states and the District of Columbia col- 
lected a tax on gasoline last 
vear yet the sum of $79,734,- 
490 was raised. As eight 
more states are using the 
plan this year, many with 
higher rates, and as_ the 
consumption of gasoline is 
showing an enormous in- 
crease it is plain that a 
considerable sum will be 
collected during 1925 for high- 
vay purposes. 

SUNSET, in its July issue, 
explained that the gas tax 
had made toll roads of the 
highways, the tax not being 
an impost on a commodity 
but a levy for the privilege of 
traveling by motor car. On 
this basis Henry R. Trum- 
bower, economist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, has 
worked out a schedule for 
comparison with former toll 
rates. In the July number of 
“American Review of Re- 
views” he says: 

“If we assume 6000 miles 
as the average annual motor 
vehicle mileage and 440 gal- 
lons as the average gasoline 
consumption per vehicle, the 
following toll rates per mile result: 
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Gasoline Tax Rate Toll Rate Per Mile 


I cent 0.073 cents 
2 cents -147 cents 
3 cents .220 cents 
4 cents .294 cents 
5 cents .367 cents 


“A 3-cent gasoline tax will, according to these assump- 
tions, mean a toll rate of less than a quarter-cent per mile, 
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or a 5-cent tax will result in a toll rate of slightly over a 
third of a cent per vehicle mile. It is interesting to compare 
these gasoline tax rates reduced to a toll basis with some of 
the toll charges which motorists formerly had to pay on toll 
roads and turnpikes. On six different turnpikes in Virginia 
and Maryland only a few years ago tolls amounting to 
$5.05 were charged for a total distance of 187.5 miles, 
equivalent to 2.7 cents per mile. If a state attempted to 
charge this same rate for the use of the public highways by 
automobiles, it would have to establish a gasoline tax of 
36 cents per gallon, assuming the same mileage and gasoline 
consumption as in the foregoing analysis.” 


U U 


Idaho Town is Scientists are entertaining us continually 
Sacrificed to with stories of buried cities they have 
Aid Farming found after patient excavating—cities that 

lost their usefulness centuries ago. <A 
story of more importance to the West tells of the deliberate 
burying of a modern town that had not lost its usefulness or 
its activity. This modern town, American Falls, in Idaho, 
is a sacrifice to the spirit of progress that is making of the 
West an empire whose wealth would have dazzled the resi- 
dents of those ancient cities. 

The site of this enterprising Idaho town eventually will be 
the bottom of a lake that will be used for irrigation purposes. 
Should this project be developed to its maximum capacity, it 
would be able to cover 3,000,000 acres of farming land with 
water one foot in depth. 

A new townsite was carefully laid out near American 
Falls, and many of the buildings have been moved from the 
latter place, powerful tractors and caterpillars being used in 
this work. 

One of the churches was being moved recently, and it had 
not reached its destination when the week closed. Volun- 
teers built temporary. steps, however, so services were held 
as usual Sunday, though the building was on wheels. 


U U 


Bigots Now Try Here are some interesting paragraphs con- 
to Do Thinking cerning education in the United States: 

“The De Kalb county board of education 
refuses to make a contract with any 
teacher until the applicant has denied belief in evolution.” 

From The Arapaho (Oklahoma) Bee. 

“Traveling expenses in excess of $15 incurred by students 
of the state in going from their homes to the university and 
return are paid from the state treasury of Montana. 

“Salaries of teachers in Nevada average $1449 a year, 


for Teachers 


The beautiful town of American Falls, Idaho, shown in this picture, soon will be the bottom of a lake whose surface will be many 
feet higher than the top of the present tallest building, a three-story structure. The largest reservoir in the world is 
being formed here by the building of a dam above the railroad bridge shown in this view. 
There will be an automobile road on the top of the dam 
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which is considerably above the average for the United 
States. An excellent class of teachers has been attracted to 
the state in consequence. 

“The dental hygienist is the latest specialist in the field 
of school health. He teaches care of the teeth and does the 
mechanical work of cleaning them.’’—From the clip sheet 
of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 

Cause for cheerfulness can be found in these four para- 
graphs. The ratio of progress vs. stupidity is three to one. 
Yet it is tragic to think of the handicaps placed on children 
in De Kalb county with a bigoted school board that imposes 
a penalty on thinking. 


U U 


Farmer and His The U. S. Department of Agriculture tells 
Family Toil for US what the larmers are earning. A sur- 
$1035 a Year vey of 15,103 farms operated by their 

owners during 1924 revealed an increase in 
profits as compared with 1923. 


The average size of these farms was 303 acres and the 
average of capital invested was $17,260, while the average 
remuneration was $1471 divided as follows: 

Margin of cash receipts over cash expenses... $1024 
Additions to inventories of crops, livestock, 


machinery and supplies................ 181 
Value of food and fuel produced and used. . . 266 
$1471 


Interest on invested capital at the rate of six per cent 
would amount to $1035.60 a year, leaving $435.40 as wages 
for the average farmer and his family for an entire year! 
Figuring, however, that the use of his house saved him $50 
a month rental which he would have paid had he been a 
city worker, it would be fair to add $600 to the income for 
the farmer and his family, bringing the total to $1035.40 
not much for a family to earn. 

A survey of 16,183 farms showed a total return of only 
$1285 for 1923 as compared with the showing of $1471 as 
above outlined for 1924. 

These figures make it plain why the movement to the 
cities continues. 


U U 


Santa Barbara’s Cities react to calamities as individuals 
Spirit Undaunted do when adversities come into their lives; 
by Earthquake the strong become stronger by calling on 
their reserve strength; the weak go under. 

Santa Barbara will be bigger and better as a result of an 
arthquake. The shock aroused the city to greater efforts 
than it would have put forth with everything tranquil. 
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With a property loss estimated at less than $10,000,000 
Santa Barbara began assembling a $20,000,000 fund for 
rehabilitation before the earth ceased trembling. 

The same brand of fortitude that enabled San Francisco 
to bear her great catastrophe and face the future with un- 
daunted hope was displayed by Santa Barbara. With in- 
creased devotion to her ideals of city building she is going 
ahead with more ambitious plans than she had made before 
the earthquake. That is the way of the West. 


U U 


Sport of Boxing Since the voters of California legalized 
Endangered Again Prize fighting those who enjoy the sport 
by the Tricksters @"° entitled to the full protection of the 

state government when they buy tickets. 
They have the same rights as those enjoyed by theater 
audiences or cultured folk who pay to hear great singers, 
violinists and pianists. 

But it is not often that fight fans receive much considera- 
tion. They are the most faithful lot in the world; they are 
the most tolerant and the most abused of all classes. 

When a man purchases a reserved seat ticket for a vaude- 
ville show or a concert he 
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Nation’s Growth So rapid is the increase in the use of gaso- 
is Indicated by _ line it is difficult for the average person to 
Gasoline Output comprehend the situation. The daily re- 

fining capacity in the United States gained 
141 per cent in the seven-year period, 1918 to 1925. It has 
reached the startling total of 2,864,842 barrels daily, an in- 
crease of 1,678,687 barrels a day. And four refineries are 
in process of construction. 

California leads all states with a refining capacity of 
743,720 barrels daily; Texas is second with 566,580; Okla- 
homa is third. Other states rank as follows: New Jersey, 
fourth; Louisiana, fifth; Pennsylvania, sixth; Wyoming, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts and Ohio rank in 
the order named. The facts and figures are supplied by 
the U. S. Department of the Interior. 


U U 


President Acted Partisan newspapers that still cling to the 
Wisely in Sugar theory that they are duty-bound to con- 
demn every act of the opposition party 
and praise every move made by the party 
of their choice are heaping abuse upon the President be- 

cause he would not lower 


Tariff Decision 





knows for certain that the ee j 
seat corresponding to his {\) \..) i > 
check will be ready for him | .\ Nj _— A \ 
when he arrivesat the theater \ PA heirs 
or auditorium. SZ Aw. 

When a lover of the boxing LW 7 Wee 
sport purchases a_ reserved \ 
seat ticket he knows that the 
odds are about five to one 
that he will be compelled to 
fight for the right seat when 
he arrives and his chances are 
not better than even that he 
will be able to secure what 
he has paid for even after 
fighting. 

At the Walker-Cooper ai- 
fair in San Francisco there 
was an entire row of seats 
missing though tickets had 
been sold for that row. Scores 
of tickets were sold for seats 
that did not exist at the 
arena. 

Champions have been ap- 
pearing in California, charg- 
ing high prices for their exhi- 
bitions without risking their | 
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the tariff on sugar. Their 
criticism is unjust; therefore, 
it is ineffective. 

Two enormous world crops 
in succession have increased 
the supply of sugar above the 
normal demand. Farmers in 
the West, who depend for 
a living upon income from 
the sale of sugar beets, would 
be ruined with any more 
competition from Cuba and 
Europe. Since sugar is one 
of the extremely few prod- 
ucts that can be called cheap 
and since the present price 
does not cover actual ex- 
penses of many producers in 
the United States it is 
vicious for party organs to 
attack the President on the 





py sugar tariff action. 
y aA RH&q Republican organs might 
tira, « with good taste ask these 


Wkadi, ay critics why the price of sugar 
ee was permitted to reach 25 
sss 7] cents a pound during the 
| Wilson administration 








titles. The California State 
Athletic Commission has an- 
nounced that this form of 
extortion must cease. Now, if the commission will find 
some way of making the promoters seat a man where he 
has paid to be seated we will begin to believe that the 
commission is taking its duties seriously. 

To prove absolutely its right to exist the commission 
should order referees to disqualify any fighter who refuses 
to fight but loafs during a contest. 

How long would concerts hold the public’s interest, if half 
the singers refused to sing but merely hummed while the 
audience looked on in disgust? 

Millions of men and many thousands of women in the 
United States enjoy boxing more than any other sport yet 
the sport has been outlawed many times because of the 
crookedness connected with it. 

California promoters have their chance now to keep 
the sport clean and popular. If they disgust the public 
again, they will not be likely to have another chance for 
generations. 


Rey) 
Signs of the Times, Then and Now 


appar ERE Dr 4 though it is now selling 
wholesale at less than 6 cents 
a pound. 
This is an occasion when it is well that the law of sup- 
ply and demand can be superseded. 


U U 


If you would appreciate fully the value of a 
Cans Mean to tin can, go to the desolate places that do 
the World not produce any vegetables, have no 
chickens and eggs, and can not handle 
perishable food. In such a place it is easy to realize the im- 
portance of the American canning industry. Of course, 
America leads in the preservation of food by placing it in cans. 
This year approximately too countries and colonies will 
receive canned food from the United States. Many foreign 
children will taste no other milk except the evaporated 
variety sent in tin cans from this country. 
The Trade Record of the National City Bank of New 
York estimates the value of all canned goods turned out this 
year in the United States at $600,090,000. 


What the Tin 
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Motor Cars Now The conquering of the salt beds and mud 
Speed Over Salt flats of the Great Salt Lake Desert so that 
Beds of Desert automobiles may be driven in comfort 

between Salt Lake City and the Nevada 
line is an achievement worthy of America’s advanced 
methods of highway construction. Serious engineering 
difficulties made the building of the Wendover cut-off seem 
like an impractical undertaking five years ago but these 
difficulties were overcome and now motor cars are using the 
new route. 

Only through the coéperation of the Federal Government, 
the state of Utah, and the civic, highway and automobile 
associations of Utah, Nevada and California was this 
splendid result accomplished. Being a federal aid highway 
the cut-off had the benefit of $284,000 appropriated by 
Congress. 

W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in an address at 
the dedication of the Wendover cut-off, explained its 
importance. ‘It is essentially a link in a transcontinental 
highway of the first importance,” he said. ‘‘From_ the 
standpoint of engineering, these forty-one miles of hig! 
way are indeed unique in the 


The Pulse of the West 49 


engineering achievement, I feel that the completion of this 
road is, first of all, a lesson in the value and wisdom of 
codperative endeavor in the construction of the principal 
roads. Toward the building of this road each interested 
governmental unit—county, state and United States—has 
given of its resources in proportion to the benefits it will 
receive, and an improvement which it would have been 
impossible or inadvisable for any one to undertake alone 
has been successfully achieved by a splendid coéperation. 
We may well reach, as the best result of this effort, increased 
resolution to go forward until we shall have reached the 
goal toward which our efforts are directed—the completion 
of a well-balanced and thoroughly articulated system of 
highways.” u y 
U. S. Exports of From its mammoth storehouse of raw 
Factory Output materials America has been supplying 
many of the needs of the world for years 
but its output of finished factory products 
also has been increasing at a remarkable rate. In Se this 
country exported automobiles and tires worth $31,822,580 
but in 1924 its exports of 


Gains Steadily 





fresh water had to be hauled 
for many miles, and, for sev- | HANK. — 
eral miles, the roadbed was} VA 
completely submerged — in 
brine for months at a time. 
The contractors who_ per- 
formed the actual labor and 
furnished the materials have 
battled manfully with these 
trying conditions for the past 
sixteen months. 

“Ttisimpossible adequately 
to predict the ultimate sig- 
nificance or the effects of the 
completion of the Wendover 
cut-off. We know that for 
the first time it provides a 
direct route west to San Fran- 
cisco. We know that San 
Francisco has been one of the 
important objectives of the 
Pacific Coast for westward 
travelers for half a century 
and that it is now the objec- 
tive of increasing numbers of 
eastern tourists who are going 
to the Pacific Coast. These 
tourists know that the Pacific Coast highways are payed, 
and, accordingly, that to reach San Francisco is to reach any 
portion of the Coast by a paved highway.” 


U U 


Federal Aid Congress has authorized up to July, 
Plays Big Part 1928, a total expenditure of $690,000,000 
for highways of the federal aid system and 
Secretary Jardine pointed to the Wend- 
over cut-off as a striking example of the benefits the West is 
receiving from this plan of codperation. 

“While we are to be congratulated,” he said, ‘“‘on the com- 
pletion of the Wendover cut-off as a link in the great high- 
way system which we require, and while it is a splendid 


history of all road building. _-———- 7 PgR 
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At the Head of the List 


these manufactured articles 
| amounted to $146,995,400. 
| Its cotton manufactures ex- 
ported in 1914 had a value 
| of $50,092,993 while during 
j; the year 1924 they reached 
| the total of $132,710,741. 
| The gain in ratio of manu- 
factured goods to raw mate- 
rials exported is shown in the 
oe reports covering the past 
twenty-five years. In 1900 the 
pee share which finished manu- 
eer toy factures formed of the total 
IS prwars/ exports was 24.2 per cent; In 
ge 1914 it was 31.1 per cent while 
during the month of April, 
1925, it rose to 43.6 per cent! 
The entire factory output 
for April of this year is even 
more impressive when semi- 
manufactured materials and 
manufactured foodstuffs are 
added to the finished manu- 
factures. According to the 
Trade Record of The National 
City Bank of New York the 
percentages were as follows: 
Finished manufactures 43.6 
per cent; semi-manufactured 
materials 15.5 per cent; manu- 
factured foodstuffs 10.2 per 
=A cent. Thus the aggregate of 
factory products amounted 
to 69.3 per cent of the total 
exports. Total finished manu- 
factures exported during 1924 amounted to $1,588,183,000 
as compared with $628,909,678 during 1914. 


Le) U 


Pueblo Indians The Pueblo Indians are to be encouraged 
to Be Aided in by the Federal Government in the de- 
Native Aste velopment of their native arts. Their 
extraordinary skill in embroidery work is 
to have practical support. Material will be furnished the 
Indians and a market will be found for their completed 
articles. A supervisor of native art will devote his energies 
to this program. Though the new plan will be used with 
only the Indians of New Mexico at first it is the intention of 
the Bureau of Indians Affairs to extend its service later. 











Kettlewell, in the Oakland Tribune 
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Dad’ of Death Valley 


ESCUER of hundreds of persons 

lost in Death Valley and the re- 

gion of thousands of square miles 

of waterless waste roundabout, 
R. J. Fairbanks holds a life-saving record 
that is unique. He has rendered a re- 
markable service of mercy to humanity 
in the most dangerous and trying situa- 
tions that could befall, still continues his 
labor of love when the frequent emer- 
gency arises, and thinks of it lightly as a 
simple duty. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
“Dad” Fairbanks, as he 1s affectionately 
known throughout the vast desert coun- 
try of eastern California and Nevada, has 
heeded every call to seek an unfortunate 
in distress and usually his efforts have 
been successful because he is a peerless 
man-hunter and all the burned-up terri- 
tory is to him as an open book. In nearly 
every part of the world are those who owe 
to him their very existence. Yet he has 
never asked nor accepted a reward and 
says he will not under any circumstances. 

“Dad” lives at the little oasis of Sho- 
shone on the southeastern edge 
of the deep, stark, stifling pit that 
is Death Valley, and owns the 
picturesque trading post, water- 
station, eating-house and out- 
fitting point. For more than fifty 
years he has been engaged in 
mining, desert freighting and 
mercantile business in many of 
the old camps and is a man of 
means, but he and Mrs. Fairbanks 
are enamored of the harsh land 
that so long has been their home 
and would dwell nowhere else. He 
would not exchange Death Valley 
for Wall Street and all it holds 
or controls—which goes to prove 
that he is essentially a desert 
spirit, of and for the desolation 
and solitude. He sees only free- 
dom and beauty there. 

Keen, kindly, intrepid, with 
clear gray eyes that seem to have 
an eagle’s vision, “Dad,” now 
nearly seventy in years but youth- 
ful in mentality and wiry in 
physique, has snatched from the 
pitiless clutches of the blazing 
heat and blighting sands more 
wanderers than he or any one 
else can remember and thereby 
brought relief and happiness to 
countless hearts. The greatest 
happiness is his own, however, 
he declares—the pure joy that 
comes through aiding fellow be- 
ings in distress. His graphic 
experiences would fill a volume. 
He has unflinchingly braved 
hardships incredible and again 
and again escaped as one charmed. 
Of these things and of his num- 
berless good deeds he will say 
little, which 1s a fine index to his 
character; but the searing sun 
and slashing gales have written 
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deeply in his face the lines that tell an 
eloquent story of sacrifice for others. 
Whenever the word goes out that a 
man who started for a certain place in the 
ghastly wildnerness has failed to arrive, 
“Dad” is expected to lead and direct the 


search, if he doesn’t go it alone. And often 
he spends weary days and nights hunting 
for the vanished victim, covering great 
distances and overlooking nothing that 
might lead to discovery. 
win the 
quently be the 


Should death 

cruel race, as must not infre- 
oe ”> 

case, “‘Dad” attends to 





The only man who has mastered Death Valley. 
Fairbanks is the name he signs on the dotted line, but 
everybody calls him **Dad.” 
has been saving lives on the desert, refusing payment. 


Errands of mercy are to him a mere matter of duty 


Ro J. 


For twenty-five years he 


proper burial and sends no expense bill 
to any one, not even the county, which 
is Inyo. Often it is at the behest of the 
authorities that he essays his missions of 
mercy in a merciless land. His prowess 
and his willingness are equally well known. 

To relate details of “Dad’s” hundreds 
of terrible trips in behalf of lost ones is 
impossible here; but he has seen men and 
beasts and native birds trying to cross 
Death Valley fall and gasp and die, the 
life scorched out of them by the fiercely- 
beating rays that apparently come from 
the heavens at white heat. He has res- 
cued men who had stripped themselves 
naked and were going in circles, crazed 
by thirst and heat, the sun’s rays, like 
flames, burning their skin. He is familiar 
with the wonderful mirages that make 
dreams of water such realities to thirst- 
maddened sufferers that they believe 
they are wading in its depths and hold 
their clothing above their heads to keep 
it dry. Sometimes these warn him of he 
high waves and cling about his neck like 
drowning persons. 

In the middle of a withering afternoon 
“Dad” came upon a young man lying 
nude among the dunes and in- 
tently sifting sand between his 
fingers, laughing hilariously. In 
response to a question the youth 
said he was straining the pollywogs 
out, so the water would be fit to 
drink, and the creatures amused 
him! He was brought back to 
normalcy but in another hour 
would have been prey for the 
vultures that were hovering far 
above him. 

As illustrative of the treachery 
of the mysterious valley, “Dad” 
himself believed for years that 
there was an open lake of consid- 
erable size on the floor near the 
southern end. Everybody told 
him there was such a body of 
water and it looked absolutely 
real at a distance of four or five 
miles. When he finally went to 
the spot to investigate, it was as 
dry as the Sahara. If it deceived 
“Dad” what chance would a 
tenderfoot have in such a place? 
The bleached bones of many are 
the melancholy answer. 

Fairbanks has the reputation 
of being able to outwalk any man, 
Indian or white, in the gaunt realm 
that he has conquered. He has a 
long, easy, swinging stride that 
spells endurance and progress and 
apparently is tireless, his age not 
hampering him. In the early 
days he necessarily went on his 
m 6s difficult quests afoot, on burros 
* or horseback. Now he finds an 
“= automobile exceedingly — useful, 
though not always practicable. 

The Death Valley country is 
appalling in size, as may be 
judged from the fact that Inde- 
pendence, the county seat, is 
249 miles from Shoshone by auto 
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and 380 miles by train. 


waterhole, wash, canon and mountain. 


traveled with che Piutes, homeless Arabs who couldn’t possibly be 
lost, to acquire thorough knowledge of the immense expanse, and 
now he is more familiar with it than any other man. 
that the modern safeguards, such as fair roads, sign-posts, plain 
water directions and other provision made for the public’s protec- 
tion do not prevent men from being lost today, even as they were 
lost when he first saw the valley, and they will continue to vanish 
and falter and die so long as they venture into the inferno. It is 
a fascinating place but it is for the few who are capable of inter- 
preting it at all times—and occasionally even one of these journeys 
thence and returns not. ‘‘Dad” is the solitary master and admirer 
of Death Valley. He predicts that not many years hence, perhaps 
less than ten, it will be recognized as one of the world’s most 
colorful and popular winter tourist resorts. Western railway chiefs 
agree with him and are laying plans to handle the trafic. A 
veritable hades in summer, Death Valley is a paradise during the 


winter season. 


=” Gv 


She Has Conquered and Policed the Air 


HE unusual commission of airplane speed cop was recently 
assigned to Miss Gladys Roy who directed the airplane traffic 
at Clover Field, California, during a meet which attracted air pilots 
Although the space was great, the crowds, 
machines and planes congested the air and land. However, this girl 


from far and near. 


Now and then we see some- 
thing really new under the sun. 
For example, a girl who serves 
as an airplane speed cop. 
Gladys Roy policed the air at 
Clover Field, California, during 
a recent meet of air pilots. She 
is a professional avia~- 
trix with a world record 
for more than ene sen- 
sational feat. Is there 
anything wrong with 
these two pictures? 
There is not! 


who holds a world record for a low para- 
chute drop—one hundred feet from the 
ground—assumed the duty to police the 
air. Due to her skilful management no 
accident marred the entire event. 

At the age of eighteen Miss Roy began 
to make air flights and won her frst 
world record on her second trip. Con- 
tinuing in her chosen profession she made 
a sensational parachute jump at Long 
Beach, California, dropping safely from 
a flying plane at a height of 16,100 feet, 
which gave her a high record over any 
other aviatrix in the world. Asked what 
her sensations and thoughts were when 
coming down she modestly replied: 

“The sensation when I dropped four 
hundred feet before the parachute opened 
was similar to that in a dream when one 
imagines he is falling. After that first 
quick shooting through the air my 
thoughts concentrated on how to steady 
my body, which constantly swayed like a 
pendulum. There was absolutely no way 
to control myself while hanging in space. 
I was not frightened but did try to resist 
the swinging to and fro. It was no use, 
for my body continued to beat the air 
until I was within fifty feet of the ground.” 

“How long did it take to come down?” 

“Thirty minutes, although we were 
fully two hours going up. It was a per- 
fect day for air travel, about eighty degrees. 


But distance does not bother “Dad.” 
The first thing he did was to explore it all, learning every trail, 


Interesting Westerners 


Months at a time he 


He says 


Joun L. Von Bion. 


As we ascended, the temperature gradu- 
ally changed until it was only five degrees 
above zero when I dropped off the plane. 
The cold at that height I had experienced 
before when making other flights. For 
that reason on this particular day I wore 
three sweaters and heavy under-gar- 
ments, besides the regular aviation suit. 
Of course a strong harness was strapped 
on to my body and attached to the para- 
chute which was a large one, twenty- 
seven feet in diameter and fifty feet from 
tip to tip, requiring one hundred and ten 
yards of pongee silk to cover the frame.” 

“Where did you land?” 

“In a chicken yard about fifteen miles 
from where we started. The pilot kept 
circling round watching me come down. 
He had to land quite a distance away but 
came after me very soon in a car. He 
found me surrounded by people. The 
chickens and hens had loudly announced 
my intrusion, which called out the family. 
Other people quickly followed until it 
seemed as if the whole town turned out 
en masse.” 

“What influenced you to select this 
vocation! . 

“Just before graduating from high 
school I wondered what business would 
be best to follow that would be different 
from the ordinary line of work. The air- 
plane appealed to me. After graduating, 
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a five-dollar bill was exchanged for a 
ticket and | took my first ride in the air. 
It was such a delight to me that I imme- 
diately decided to become an air pilot. 
That was four years ago.” 

“What one factor do you consider at- 
tributed most to your success?” 

“The psychology of mastering fear. 
This was accomplished by walking on the 
edge of very high buildings. During my 
first try-out dizziness must have over- 
come me for I fell to my knees when turn- 
ing a corner. Fortunately the fall threw 
me away from the edge of the roof. I am 
not the least superstitious—thirteen means 
no hoodoo, as has been proved. ‘The 
figures of my natal year, 1903, added 
make thirteen. When thirteen months 
old I drank fly poison. At the age of 
thirteen years I suffered a broken arm. My 
thirteenth parachute jump resulted in a 
broken rib. On May 13, 1924, an unruly 
horse threw me, causing a broken hip and 
for seven months the hospital was my 
home.” 

Miss Roy further related that she never 
practises any of her thrilling stunts pre- 
vious to an exhibition which she performs 
on the top of a speeding plane while blind- 
folded. Very often she thinks of some 
different stunt after she crawls out of the 
pit and swings herself to the top, success- 
fully trying out a new adventure for the 
benefit of the crowd four hundred feet 
below. It is not a novelty for this daring 








Seventy-five years ago Jesus Urquides came to California as a pack-train driver. 


still going strong, as the picture proves, and is self-supporting at ninety-three. 


Interesting Westerners 





SON, PHOTO 


He is 
He 


has freighted gold dust and ore, provisions and pianos, between all the mining 


camps in six Western states and is the oldest packer living. 


A loyal 


American citizen who has risked his life many a time for his Uncle Sam 


girl to romp all over the wings of the 
plane—stand on her head or hang by her 
toes while whizzing through the air. 
“Yes, I have experienced an accident,” 
Miss Roy said in answer to a question. 
“One of my stunts is to stand erect on the 
top of the plane while the pilot loops and 
dives. My position when giving this 
kind of an exhibition is to balance myself 
by placing one foot in front of the other 
about three feet apart. Both feet are 
held by wires, also a harness is worn which 
has straps over each shoulder that are fas- 
tened to the plane. The day of the near 
tragedy, just as the pilot tipped the plane 
for a nose dive, my harness and foot wires 
snapped, leaving me with just a strap over 
one shoulder. I fell on to the plane trying 
to clutch at something, but those smooth 
shining wings have little to hang on to; 
the pilot felt the machine tilt when I fell 
and, realizing there was some difficulty, 
did not dive, which was my salvation, as 
it gave me an opportunity to crawl down 
to the seat beside him, but a little later I 
was hanging by my knees from the axle 
between the wheels, doing the usual 
stunts. That was the closest call I ever 
had.” IRENE FESSENDEN. 


A Diamond Jubilee Packer 


A FRONTIERSMAN of the truest 
type is Jesus Urquides who, at 
ninety-three years, holds the distinction 
of being the oldest living pack-train 
driver. Urquides gained his first packing 
experience in California in 1850, and ever 
since has been closely identified with the 
early history and development of no less 
than six far Western states. His claims 
to recognition are many and his career 
has been steeped in adventure. He has 
participated in practically every Western 
gold rush of importance during the past 
seventy-five years, yet has never staked 
out a claim nor panned a dollar’s worth of 
the yellow metal. 

Wherever he has gone Urquides has 
been a pioneer. It was upon men of his 
calling that the very existence of the early 
mining camps depended. While others 
were searching for gold, Urquides with 
his string of sure-footed pack mules was 
making the search possible by transport- 
ing precious food and clothing from points 
of supply to the almost inaccessible out- 
lying mining districts. In the Far West 
the pack-train has nearly always been the 
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forerunner of all other forms of freight 
transportation. The packer was ever one 
jump ahead of the stage coach and usu- 
ally antedated by many years the rail- 
road. So it was with Urquides. While 
California boomed under the impetus of 
the great rush of ’49, roads and railways 
were built and Urquides, following the 
frontier, moved northward in 1864 
through Oregon and Washington to Idaho, 
where he now resides. Nevada and Mon- 
tana were also visited by this intrepid 
Spaniard long before they rose to state- 
hood. In 1859 he made the hazardous 
journey through the Sierra Nevadas to 
the new-born camps of Carson City and 
Virginia City, being the first packer to 
accomplish this feat. He was one of the 
earliest to enter the territory now in- 
cluded in Montana. 

Urquides spent his boyhood in Sonora, 
Mexico, and in ’49, hearing the far-flung 
call of “Gold!” from the north, trekked 
to California where he remained during 
the next fourteen years save for an occa- 
sional jaunt into what is now Nevada. 
Making first Stockton and then Marys- 
ville his he: adquarters he packed supplies 
to the roaring mining camps of Grass 
Valley, Nevada City, “Calaver: is, Placer- 
ville, Rabbit creek, Yuba river, Feather 
river, American river and other districts. 
He often made trips to Sacramento and 
San Francisco where he could have bought 
fine Market street lots for $50 apiece. 

Urquides’ memorable first journey into 
Carson City was prompted by an alluring 
offer of a “two-bits’-a-pound freight 
rate by John C. Fall, Marysville mer- 
chant. En route he camped on the site 
now occupied by Reno. After transfer- 
ring his activities from California he 
traveled north on horseback to Walla 
Walla, W ashington, thence to Lewiston, 
Idaho, a growing mining center. Return- 
ing to The Dalles, Oregon, in the early 
’60’s he loaded thirty-five pack mules 
with a liquid burden and journeyed to the 
village of Boise, Idaho. At this time big 
strikes were being made in the mountains 
adjacent to Boise and as a result the 
“Gem City” was showing much activity 
and first indications of its great future 
development. For a short while Urqui- 
des made regular trips between Boise and 
its most convenient point of supply, Uma- 
tilla, Oregon. Establishing headquarters 
in Idaho’s capital city he spent the greater 
portion of his time in packing to “‘mush- 
room” mining settlements in the interior. 

To be sure, there were breaks in this 
routine. In 1877, for instance, Urquides 
gained his reputation as “the fast little 
packer” when he participated in the 
Indian wars under General O. O. Howard. 
His pack-train was utilized to transport 
ammunition and during the fierce cam- 
paigning a number of his valuable mules 
were killed, he having many hair-breadth 
escapes. In 1876 he purchased for a trifling 
sum a plot of land on the outskirts of 
Boise. This property is now situated in 
one of the finest residential sections, and 
here he has lived with his daughter, Mrs. 
Lola Bernard. He is an American citizen. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age he is 
self-supporting and can ride a horse with 
the best of them. Simple out-of-door living, 
with an abundance of hard work, is his 
formula for longevity. A. T. STEELE. 
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Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 
For the best last line. . $20 For the fourth best line $3 
For the second best line $10 For the fifth best line. $2 
For the third best line... . $ 5 For each of the next ten. ... $1 
In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a 
subscription or anything else. The cleverest line wins! 














| NSWERS to be considered in this contest must be in the offices of Sunser Macazine not later than September 
he i \ 10. The lines which win prizes will be published in the November issue of Sunset, which will appear October 15 
on the newsstands. Immediately after the judges have made their awards checks will be mailed to the fortu- 

at nate contributors. It is NOT necessary to send stamps with manuscript. If contributors desire to keep a record of 
\ their lines, they are requested to make copies before mailing, for Sunset will NOT return any manuscripts sub- 

~~ \ mitted in this contest. You need not write the limerick out in full. Your suggestion for the last line, written on a 
\ postcard, is enough. 
All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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I haven’t seen the picture, “The Great 
Divide,” yet, so am curious to know if 
that is the one in which certain oil men 
and officials make [their debut in the 


movies. Seattle Time 


->--> 
Perhaps you have noticed that many 
people who claim to be nervous are merely 
mean. San Diego Union 
>> 
The secret of success lies in having 
more confidence in yourself and less in 
others. Los Angeles Times. 


>> 
Note on evolution: The first monkey 
to walk on his hind legs probably got that 
superior feeling and made an ass of him- 


self. San Francisco Chronicle 
=->t-> 


Our idea of the perfect baseball attrac- 
tion would be Babe Ruth to knock out 
home runs, Nurmi to run the bases for 


him and Dawes to bawl out the umpire. 
San Francisco Examiner 
=t=> 


News item says three filmland couples 
recently were divorced. Another instance 
of when business interfered with pleasure. 

Salt Lake Tribune 


St hil 
This anti-tipping movement, now that 
the vacation season is on, ought to be 
applied to that class of idiot that will per- 


sist in rocking the boat. 
—San Francisco Bulletin 
=_>-—-_ 


FIRST PRIZE 
Not That Kind of a Sheep 

An old sailor asked a farmer one day 
for a meal. 

“T’ll give you a meal,” said the farmer, 
“Gf you'll round up those sheep there and 
drive them into the fold.” 

In three hours the sailor was back, per- 

spiring but happy. 


Glancing over the gate into the field 
the farmer exclaimed: 
“Why there’s a jack rabbit sitting 


among them.” 

“Do you mean that little fellow?” 
asked the sailor. ‘‘Why that’s the little 
beggar that gave me all the trouble. | 
thought it was a lamb.” C. EB. Jone 


St eee 
Looking Ahead 
My idea of an optimist is a ninety-year- 
old man who buys a two-pants suit. 
—Regina Biddle 
----> 
That’s Better 
At a dedication festival service in a 
country church the following announce- 
ment was made by the pastor: ‘““The col- 
lection today will be devoted to the arch 
fund, and not, as was erroneously printed 
in the local paper, to the arch fiend.” 
—TI. H. Mote 
owe 
‘A bachelor is a happy man.” 
“How do you know?” 


“Father said so.” —Denver Parrakeet. 






Scientist says he can now measure the 


heat of a genuine blush. But, these days, 
where will he find the blush? 
-San Francisco Examiner. 
eae 
If the printing of crime news makes 
criminals, why doesn’t the printing of 
recipes make good cooks? 
—Los Angeles Times. 
ates 
Everybody should cultivate individual- 
ism, but never at an intersection of busy 
streets. —Vancouver Sun. 
=>t- 





PRIZES FOR HUMOR 


Sunset offers prizes as follows every 
month for original humor: 

First prize, $5. 

Second prize, $2.50. 

Third prize, $1.50. 

For every joke, story or jingle sub- 
mitted and printed but not rewarded 
with a’prize Sunset pays $1. 

So many manuscripts are received 
every month it is a big undertaking to 
return them. The editors request that 
contributors hereafter keep copies of 
the jokes, stories or jingles mailed in 
this contest so they will not have to 
waste stamgs for return and so it will 
not be necessary for the magazine to 
send manuscripts back. All those re- 
ceived before the twentieth of the 
month and accepted will be published 
in the issue released on the fifteenth 
of the following month. Prizes are 
mailed promptly when the judges make 
their decisions. 











THIRD PRIZE 
That’s Telling It 
I took her riding in the auto. 
(As perhaps I hadn’t ought-to.) 
And she nearly wrecked my life, 
For, you see, she is my wife; 
Tells me how I ought-to drive the auto. 


Aileen Gage 
->-- 


Isn’t It the Truth? 
She—What do you know about Czecho- 
Slovakia? 
He—It’s hard to say. 
anne 
No Economy 
Dealer (trying to sell a set of balloon 
tires) —Of course, they cost a little more, 
but think of riding on thirty pounds of 
air instead of seventy or eighty.” 
Flivvens—Wot’s dat to me? I gets me 
air for nuttin’. 
=->e—-> 


Lady—Why have they the 
monkeys out of their cages? 

Zoo Attendant—Holiday, mum. This 
is Darwin’s birthday. —svanford Chaparral. 


M.G. 


—Clarence Swanson. 


let all 
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tern humorists! 


Several Chicago people were presented 
to King George the other night and not 
one of them said: “Hello, King. How’s 
the wife?” Chicago people must be 
improving. —Seatile Times. 

--> 

What can a working girl live on? Well, 
she can live on the money wasted by 
those who tell her what she should live 


on, —San Francisco Chronicle. 


Now that the nations of the world have 
shown a disposition to abolish poison gas 
in warfare, perhaps the Senate will feel 
called upon to give up unlimited debate. 

—Seattle Times. 
==> 

Correct this sentence: “I don’t want to 
learn golf,” said she, ‘““‘but my husband is 
so anxious to have me play with him.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
=>t--> 

Old-fashioned infants had rattlers, also, 


but not on the highway. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
=>e—_ 


Another aid to longevity is the pos- 
session of relatives who are waiting 
eagerly to inherit. —Vancouver Sun. 

=_>t-—> 

The statesman who claims to be Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s mouthpiece certainly has 
the softest job on record. 

— San Francisco Examiner. 
--?> 
SECOND PRIZE 
Where Mosquitoes Really Bite 

A New Jersey-ite wagered that he could 
stand in a Wisconsin marsh for an hour, 
stripped to the waist, and endure the 
bites of local mosquitoes, because he was 
used to the large New Jersey variety. All 
went well for fifty minutes. The Wis- 
consin man realized he would lose his bet. 
So he pulled a magnifying glass from his 
pocket and directed a pin point of sun 
light on his friend’s back. The New 
Jersey- -ite bore it until the skin actually 

egan to burn. Clapping his hand fran- 
tically to his back he exclaimed: ‘You 


win! There’s one from home.” 
—A. H. Olson. 
=>-o-—> 
Brains 


“How does Mrs. Blank manage to have 
such wonderful dinners?” 

“Her doctor gave her a list of things not 
to eat.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“She makes her menu from that list 
and, of course, every one enjoys the re- 
sult.” —James A. Sanaker. 
==> 


People We Would Like to Meet 


The fellow who has increased his salary 
two hundred per cent by home study— 

The dog-faced boy who became popu- 
lar by learning to dance— 

The fellow who learned to play a tune 
on a ukulele in ten minutes. 


—W. S. Chadwick. 
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A Pink Kimono 


last, with a little catch in her breath 
as she came to_ herself, 
had another chance. 


grave. 


“T wonder if it would be very rude?” he 
asked, “if I should ask you to clink cups 
un- 
I’ve a birth- 


with me—and wish me something 
speakably good? You see 
day tonight—and birthday wishes are said 
to count! Don’t think me greedy, please. 


You’ve given me a regular party, I know 
but 
I want you to wish me something that will 
something that 


and that was a wonderful gift, but 


make me happier still 
will last 


She lifted her ct p thoughtfully, looking 
from the liquid brown depths, into his 


eager eyes. 


“What?” she wondered with an anxious 
What—to 
She moved the cup until it 
kissed the brim of his and with her dark 


frown. “What to wish him? 


wi—ah!” 


eyes wide and serious, she whispered: 


“Here’s wishing that the very first day- 


” 
dream you have, comes true. 


He took a little sip of the coffee hast- 
ily, and set down the cup, with his eyes on 


hers. 
“May I dream it now?” he 
gravely. 


asked 


She nodded, resting her elbows upon the 


table-top, her lips parted eagerly, her eyes 
very grave. 


“Then it is this: That the girl who cares 
for my little pink kimono may some day 


” 
care about me. 


“Your—what?” she asked smiling, her 


eyebrows raised. 


“My pink kimono,” he repeated sol- 


emnly. “May I tell youaboutit, please?’ 
And scarcely waiting for her little nod 
of encouragement, he went on 


and so he 
He lifted the tiny 
cup thoughtfully and glanced over the 
brim at her, his eyes very wistful and 


(Continued from page 30) 


thought of a great many more things 
to want. For instance, he knew that it 
must be some one with very white skin 

almost as white as yours—and soft dark 
hair the color of bronze, and eyes that 
were bronze, too—quite like yours, you 
know—big and dark and deep, and fringed 
with very long lashes. And he wanted her 
to have a mouth that was curved like a 
rosebud, and a dear, little straight nose, 
and the softest, sweetest voice in the whole 
wide world. He wanted a great deal, now, 
you know—so much that he almost feared 
to begin his search, but he persevered, and 
every woman that he passed would cause 
his heart to flutter for just one little 
second until he saw that it was not the one 
he sought, for there were some with her 
eyes, perhaps, or with her little rosebud 
mouth, or with her hair—but never one 
quite like her. So he grew older and older 
in his loneliness, until he was almost 
thirty-five, and still he had not found her 
—still he went along his way alone, hop- 
ing for her—and wishing for her—almost 
praying for her—and then—when he had 
just about given up hope, he found her—” 





HE girl caught her breath with a little 
sigh and moved nearer, her eyes alight, 
her fingers pulling at the roses— 

“She was standing before a shop win- 
dow,” he went on slowly, “gazing at some- 
thing within, and as he came up behind 
her with the little inquiring glance that 
every wuinan called forth, he recognized 
her—and his heart gave a great leap. It 
was a little pink kimono at which she was 
gazing—a dainty bit of garment, almost 
fairy-like, and clearly intended for her. 
But as she turned away, he saw by the ex- 


pression of her face that she wanted it 
very much indeed, and that—somehow— 
she couldn’t have it. His first impulse was 
to get it for her, but he realized that was 
impossible, of course, so he followed her 
to what he supposed was her home, and 
he engaged an apartment immediately 
opposite, but later he found that she was 
only visiting there. It was then that he 
bought the pink kimono and draped it 
over a chair in his room—her chair—and 
it helped him to pretend, for he had tried 
very hard to meet her—and he had almost 
given up hope. So when he was tired out, 
or ‘blue,’ or very, very lonely, he would 
throw himself down in his big chair by the 
grate—opposite her chair—and he’d fix 
his eyes on that dainty bit of rose-colored 
silk—and he’d pretend that she was his— 
and that she had thrown it down there— 
and that she was just outside—it helped 
him to dream, somehow—it kept him con- 
tent with the wearisome monotony of 
things—that bit of silk that she had liked. 
It was an odd thing for a man to do, 
of course—but then—he was such a 
lonely chap—and he still wanted so much 
to be loved. 

“And then one night—quite suddenly — 
there came a bare chance for him to meet 
her—to dine with her tete-a-tete—if he 
dared run the risk of displeasing her—and 
doing an unconventional thing. Do you 
wonder that he tried? He was a man, 
and he wanted this dream girl more than 
anything else in the wide world. Do 
you wonder that he took that chance?” 

Nichols paused for an instant in his tale 
and leaned farther across the table toward 
her. She was staring up at him wonder- 
ingly, her lips apart, her bosom stirring 
with the swift ebb and flow of her breath, 
her “— and luminous in the candle- 

ight— 





again: 


“NCE upon a time there was 
a very lonely little chap who 
wanted to be loved. He was a 
strange little chap, you see, be- 
cause he really was loved a very 
great deal, but to him loving 
meant hugging and kissing and 
cuddling, and the love that he got 
wasn’t that sort at all though it 
was staunch enough, and true 
enough to satisfy ten little boys. 
But he was demonstrative, you sce 
this little chap—and no one else 
about him was, so he thought that 
nobody loved him and wondered 
why. And he thought about that 
so much, that by and by when he 
began to dream dreams, he used 
to dream about some one who 
could love him—as he wanted to 
be loved—and he was a good deal 
happier then. At first, it was just 
some one who would cuddle him 
on her bosom and _ sing little 
songs to him, and tell him stories 
when he couldn’t sleep, for he was 
still a very young little chap, you 
see—and those were all of the 
needs that he knew; but as he 
grew up and up, the some one 
altered as he altered, and he 








Love's old sweet song 


“You are the girl, dear,” he 
whispered swiftly, closing his hand 
overhers across the polished board. 
“Lo we need a hundred years to 
know each other? ‘Tell me that 
I’ve not dreamed—and hoped—in 
vain—” 

“Mr. Hunter!” she gasped, 
drawing back from him, “Mr. 
Hunter!—I—” 

“V’m not Mr. Hunter,” he told 
her gravely, “I’m Lloyd Nichols 

the chap who lives across the 
hall—I overheard your telephone 
call, and it seemed like an inter- 
vention of Providence—it seemed 
like my chance at last—so I came 
instead of Mr. Hunter, sweet—” 

She gazed up at him with a new 
light in her dark eyes, and her face 
went suddenly scarlet. 

“Then — you— knew— ?”’ she 
whispered faintly. 

“That you were not Mrs. Dick? 
Yes—lI was only pretending to be 
deceived, but you—”’ 

“I was—-pretending—too,” she 
confessed, her dark lashes drop- 
ping to hide the sudden sparkle 
in her eyes. ‘There is a sketch 
about your book in one of the 
magazines, and a photograph of 
you accompanies it—why, you 
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‘SALT 
iT POURS 


MORTON'S 





ON’T make the mistake of 
thinking that simple goiter 
is something that attacks other 
people’s children—but not your 
own. 
Unfortunately, this malady is so 
common that only 2 out of 3 chil- 
dren escape it. 
Yet it is the easiest known disease 
to prevent—and iodized salt is 
the best means of prevention. 
Salt Provides Iodine That 
Foods Lack 
Goiter is caused by the 
failure of everyday foods 
to supply the thyroid 
gland (in the neck) with 


z A : : PM 5 iy ars «4. -oachorandcacaatiee eee 
1odine, without which it 
Address. ‘ 
overworks and enlarges. 
T . = = Ee ieee State 
lo keep goiter from de- : 
WHE RAINS—IT POU 


veloping, it is only necessary to 
eat food containing enough iodine 
to supply the thyroid. 

Tastes No Different 
And health authorities have found 
the ideal food for this purpose is 
Morton’s Todized Salt—perfect 
table salt to which the natural 
iodine lost from all salt in refining 
has been restored. 
It tastes and looks the same as 
our famous salt that pours. 


Morton Salt Company, 

4 i] I 

y RE ii Dept. 22, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send___ copies of “How Iodized 
Salt Prevents Goiter.” 




















A more complete food as well asa 
preventive for Goiter 





Mothers only knew what they could 
spare their children— 


No other salt but Morton’s 
Iodized would be used 


Spare Your Children Ill-Health 
All over the country Morton’s 
lodized Salt is being used for cook- 
ing and on the table with approval 
of highest health authorities. 

It is saving thousands from goi- 
ter—duplicating the triumph in 
Switzerland, where iodized salt 
practically eliminated goiter. 
Protect your health and that of 
your children by using this more 
complete food. Get it at your 
grocer’s today. 

Write for Free Book 
At certain times in life 
goiter is more likely to 
develop than others. Our 
free book should be read 
by every woman. 

Clip coupon, mailtoday. 
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foolish man! Did you think I didn’t know— 
all those times that you followed me?” 
“You knew?” he cried incredulously, 
“and you—didn’t—mind?” 
“T didn’t—mind,” she answered, laugh- 
ing up into his face. 


ICHOLS put down his serviette care- 

fully, and coming round the table at 
one bound, crushed her hungrily in his 
arms. But aftera long, long time, he raised 
his head curiously—still holding her im- 
prisoned in his arms—and looked past her 
to the door, aroused by some disturbance 
there. To be sure, there stood Mugsley, 


A Pink Kimono: Fred Jackson 
his honest face scarlet, his feet doing a sort 
of restless j jig on the rug, and behind him 
crouched Suzie, meekly drying away the 
sympathetic tears with the hem of her 
starched white apron. At his great laugh, 
the girl hid her face on the front of his 
shirt, blushing to the tips of her ears, but 
Nichols minded that never at all, so long 
as it brought her that much closer to him. 
“Well, Mugsley?” he asked, nodding 
across at the uncomfortable valet. 
“Tt’s—it’s all right, sir,” said Mugsley 
earnestly. “The gentleman called at a 
quarter to eight, sir, and the doorboy told 
him there was no one home in Number 
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Nine. He left his card, sir—is there any- 
thing else?” 

The girl drew a sharp little breath of 
amazement, and raised her big, reproach- 
ful eyes. 

“Yes,”’ said Nichols, ‘‘one thing more. 
I should be deeply obliged if you and 
Suzanne would retire hastily to parts 
unknown and forget that there is such a 
thing as time—thank you—” And as 
they speedily disappeared, he looked down 
into her glad eyes and smiled— 

“Before we return to the subject in 
hand,” he said, “‘would you mind telling 
me your name?” 














Edward G. Lewis, 


The Champion Borrower 


the company was under no obligation to 
deliver anything. The money stayed in 
its treasury. It was a fine scheme and it 
had, in the beginning, the approval of the 
Post Office Department. But there were 
others working it. Complaints began to 
roll in. Reconsidering its previous de- 
cision, the Post Office officials put all 
these schemes out of business by return- 
ing to the senders all mail addressed to 
the schemers, stamping the word “Fraud- 
ulent” on the envelope. Lewis’s 
scheme was among those affected. 
The Progressive Watch Company 
was dead. 

But Lewis had tasted blood. 
The possibilities of the endless- 
chain system had impressed him. 
In later hearings he maintained 
that the watch scheme was 
merely a method to obtain ad- 
vance subscriptions for a magazine 
he had in mind, but this seems 
to have been an afterthought. 
According to a report of the 
Post Office inspectors it seems that 
the desire to continue the watch 
business even after the fraud 
order was issued induced Lewis 
to organize the Mail Order Pub- 
lishing Company as a successor 
to the Progressive Watch Com- 
pany, and to sell ten-cent cards 
calling for a three-months’ sub- 
scription to the Winner, a cheap 
mail order magazine brought out in 
May, 1899, a month after the 
issuance of the fraud order. ‘The 
buyer of the ten-cent card received 
ten additional cards to be mailed 
out or given to friends who were 
to return them with ten cents 
each, receiving in turn ten addi- 
tional cards for mailing to others. 
When all of these 110 cards had 
been returned to Lewis with the 
accompanying dime, the origi- 
nator of the chain was to receive 
a cash bonus of eight dollars or 


(Continued from page 19) 


a premium of equal wholesale value. 

When this subscription scheme was put 
into practise, Lewis soon discovered that 
he would not have to deliver a_ single 
premium or bonus, as not one chain was 
ever successfully completed even though 
every one could have additional cards be- 
yond the first ten for the asking. To 








BYRON HARMON PHOTO 
Sinclair caiion, Banff-Windermere motor road 


of Them All 


maintain and stimulate interest he adop- 
ted the policy of giving the premium or 
bonus whenever a chain was sixty per 
cent completed, and the distribution of 
the prizes had the desired effect. Almost 
overnight. Lewis found himself in the 
publishing business. Within six months 
after the first issue he announced that 
the Winner had a circulation of nearly 
half a million, obtained not on a basis of 
editorial merit, for the magazine of sixteen 

pages was printed on the cheapest 
| kind of paper and contained 
only material clipped from other 
publications, but solely through a 
lottery scheme. Nevertheless 
the circulation was there and 
Lewis was wise enough to make 
use of it. He solicited cheap 
mail-order advertising and got it. 
He increased the size of the maga- 
zine to twenty-four pages, used 
better paper and began to print 
original contributions. But he 
had trouble in renewing the ten- 
cent endless-chain subscriptions 
at the full price of fifty cents a 
year. So in May, 1go1, he cut 
the subscription price to ten cents 
a year. In that year, also, he 
started the series of financial 
manipulations that made him a 
national figure. He began to use 
his publications as a means of 
exploiting his outside enterprises, 
using them so effectively that he 
raised an average of a million a 
year during a decade for the 
financing of one undertaking after 
another. His mailing lists be- 
came his most valuable assets; 
they still are. 


This is the first of a series of 
articles describing and analyzing 
the career of E. G. Lewis. The 
next one will appear in the October 


issue. —The Editors. 
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Buick Performance steps further 


ahead in World Leadership 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


The Valve-in-Head engine in the 
Better Buick Master models delivers 
more than 75 horsepower! Extra 
power has been added to the extra 
power always a feature of Buick’s 
famous engine. 


Even drivers of previous Buicks will 
be amazed at the performance the 
Better Buick now places at their com- 
mand. You never sawa hill climbed 
like this Buick will take it. You 
never saw such get-away in traffic. 
And speed! A Buick owner can say 
“they shall not pass” to any one in 
the world. 


The higher efficiency of the engine 
in the Better Buick includes the same 
economical consumption of gasoline 
and oil that has distinguished all past 


Buicks. More power, more miles, 
per gallon! 


And the Better Buick now leads the 
world in protection for engine and 
driving units. Three new seals have 
been added to Buick’s famous Sealed 
Chassis. Three possible points of 
entry for dirt and wear have been 
closed. An air cleaner, a gasoline 
filter, and an oil filter, now insure 
clean air, oil and gasoline for the 
engine. 

Drive one of the Better Buicks. Know 
how much the new 75 horsepower 
Standard of Performance adds to the 
pleasure of Buick ownership. 


You never again will be satisfied with 
the power and performance of the 
ordinary motor car! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FELINE, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in all principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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The Ditch Rider 


The hermit’s camp, which was never 
shifted, became a landmark of her daily 
journey; himself a vivid interest of her 
work-day. She made him a little visit 
every trip, bringing him tasty things to 
eat, and fresh flowers for the rusty tin can 
kept sacred for their holding. 

From the first Miss Condine had antici- 
pated pay day as an adventure. Armed 
guard of a treasure-bearer—to whom would 
not that appeal? Not that she expected 
anything exciting to occur. But she smiled 
to think of the extra ovation she would 
get from her loyal legion at the headgates 
when they learned—which would not be 
for some time after—in what capacity she 
had ridden into camp beside the big boss 
that day. 


HORTLY after daylight pay day morn- 

ing, Wilma Mae and Lan Truscot 
were riding into town together, the Big 
Boy having invited himself to go out and 
escort the girl in to meet Mordant. She 
and the superintendent were to leave 
town at seven. 

Having time to spare, the pair played 


along the road, even stopping to shoot off 


a match at a set-up target. “L imber you 
up for what you got to face today,” Lan 
teased her. She worsted him with her 
own automatic, swapped guns and did it 
again. He was her first playmate ever to 
let her win at games because he liked her 

if he thought she didn’t know, he was 
stupider than she—and she could not 
deny to herself that the experience let a 
little more sunshine into her heart. 

When he handed her back her gun, she 
perfunctorily broke it and peeped at the 
chambers before restoring it to the hol- 
ster, notwithstanding that he had re- 
loaded it under her eyes. She apologized 
by quoting: “Always load your own gun.” 
That was an axiom of her native ranges. 

The business blocks of the town were 
absolutely deserted when Mordant and 
Jason, meeting in the side street, entered 
the bank from the rear. The payroll in 
two buckskin bags was tied in either end 
of an old gunny-sack and slung across 
Mordant’s saddle. As the superintendent 
rode across the railroad tracks, Miss Con- 
dine rode out to join him from under a 
tree in the depot park where she and 
Truscot, without dismounting, had waited. 

Lan waved them farewell and 
nobody being in sight and*Wilma 
Mae having finally turned her back 
on him—threw a kiss. ‘| hen his face 
burned and his throat crinkled. 
She had glanced back at the 
critical instant. 

She hastily faced forward again, 
toeing the sorrel to a trot. 

The pair proceeded as leisurely 
as they would on an ordinary in- 
spection trip. It was high noon 
when they passed the hermit’s 


camp, about two-thirds of the 
way. Wilma Mae waved and 
hoo-hooed at her patriarchal 


protege, who answered by lifting 
both hands, keeping them up like 
a prophet pronouncing a blessing. 

Far from. being adventurous, 
the journey became positively 


Continued from page 11) 


monotonous, so much so that the girl 
guard fell a-dreaming. She was dreaming 

so she later confessed to one near and 
dear—that suppose now it was Lan Trus- 
cot instead of glum old Mordant bearing 
this treasure at,her side; and suppose that 
the treasure was theirs, hers and Lan’s, 
and that they were bound with it to some 
wide green plain they knew of, ever so 
far away, with hollows and humps and 
running streams, and polka-dot herds 
against gray mountain walls in— 

“Hands up, quick and high!—every 
courtesy to ladies if they mind _ their 
manners.” 

If she had not been caught dreaming 
the gun-handy girl might have done 
something. More likely she might have 
got herself shot attempting gunplay with 
that bandit, judging his efficiency by his 
subsequent proceedings. 

It was a wonder she was not shot any- 
way, she was so tardy coming out of that 
dream. She spread her wings notably 
later than did Mordant, who had been 
prompt to seeming pusillanimity. 

“Hold it, please.” It amused the 
masked miscreant to affect politeness; but 
one sensed ‘he would not condone any 
playfulness on the part of his prey. 
“Gentlemen first. You carry your can- 
non in your coat? Foolishest thing!” 

He had approached Mordant warily, 
slightly from the rear, his gun tilted at 
an angle to plug the superintendent in the 
back or Miss Condine from the side with 
equal sureness. 

“Lighten up a bit,” he ordered, and 
slipped the treasure bag from under its 
carrier, tossing it to one side. 

He caught Mordant’s gun deftly from 
the coat pocket on the right side; felt him 
over for others, and began stepping back, 
obviously meaning to circle from behind, 
walking backward and sideways at once 
as the arc required to keep his face for- 
ward, until he should reach Wilma Mae’s 
side. 

Snap-judging the instant that he would 
be rounding Joan’s heels, she dug a spur 
into the mare’s side. In the same fraction 
of a second that it took Joan to flinch side- 
long, bringing herself cross-wise of her 
former attitude, Wilma Mae had dropped 


an arm, drawn her pistol, trained it and 
pulled the trigger. Her heart leaped ex- 
ultantly in the sure knowledge that she 
had got a dead bead from the hip. 

There was a_ rapid  clickety-click. 
Rather, a tiny clee-ick- -eety-ick, Like 
a balky sewing-machine trying to get 
started. 

Revolvers will miss fire sometimes. 
But it had had to be in this dire need of all 
her days that it should happen with Wilma 
Mae Condine. Never in her life before 
had a snapped pistol failed to go off. 

“Young lady, quit foolin’ with that gat 
or you'll be shootin’ somebody with it. 
Here, give me it.” 

Lowering his own gun, he stepped for- 
ward with a hand extended. O, the shame 
of it—the blank, bitter luck! She ought 
to have been thankful he did not shoot 
her; wondered why he did not. But her 
fury of lost opportunity blotted out all 
else. Flame-eyed, she reversed the gun 
and struck hardily at the reaching hand. 
He caught her wrist cunningly in a grip 
of steel, released it and picked the falling 
weapon out of air—a perfect juggler! 

“You fisty little girl!’ he reproved her 
gently, thrusting her prized automatic into 
a hip pocket. 

“And you—you coward—you useless 
stick!’ she turned, beside herself, to rage 
at unoffending Mordant, who looked at 
her with a sickly grin. 

The highwayman had Joan by the bit. 
“Jump down, please.” 

Her fit of temper, fleeting as fierce, al- 
ready letting down, she accepted the situ- 
ation resignedly. She dismounted slowly 
and stood quietly waiting for the end. 
Seeing the outlaw signal Mordant to dis- 
mount, she began to study the former 
closely. A black mask hid his face from 
the mouth up, and he wore a pointed 
black beard that she guessed to be false. 

“Sorry, ma’am, but I’ll have to detain 
you until I make my getaway. I'll ar- 
range that you sha’n’t be left alone long. 
Mister, take this riata and tie the young 
woman to that white oak. And do it 
right.” 

He was adjusting the treasure bag on his 
own saddle. Mordant, obeying orders 
with nervous haste, completed his job in 
reasonable time, Wilma Mae submitting 
patiently to be trussed, voluntarily bring- 

ing feet and hands to the required 
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positions. All the while now her 
eyes were on the bandit; all the 
while her mind was going like a 
flywheel. 

Why had her automatic missed 
fire? Every chamber missed. It 
was not a case of one defective 
shell nor of a round of explosive 
blanks. They must have been all 
plain empties. Nobody _ had 
touched that gun since Lan Trus- 
cot loaded it this morning. What 
sort of mistake he had made was 
incomprehensible. And why was 
the outlaw leaving her and forc- 
ing Mordant to ride away? 

For Mordant had been directed 
to mount again and go ahead of 
the robber, who was leading Joan. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Astride his own horse, a lean-limbed bay, 
the black mask was turned toward Wilma 
Mae as its wearer called back to her. 

“There’s nobody to hear you call, 
ma’am, so I'll not gag you. And I'll tip 
somebody to come for you before dark.” 

At that instant Mordant awoke to his 
opportunity and spurred his horse to full 
speed, lying forward flat on its neck. The 
bandit yelled and emptied his revolver 
after the fugitive, but made no move 
toward pursuing him. Instead he leaped 
to the ground and ran back to the 
pinioned girl, leading both horses. 

“Hanged if I leave you like this and 
him loose,” he said. “He'll give the 
alarm long before you could now. 

Wilma Mae was tensing her muscles 
She suspected something. ‘There was a 
chance she might confirm her suspicion. 
He loosened her right arm and leaned 
across to unwind the lariat from the left. 
Like a striking rattler, her free hand shot 
upward and_ grasped his pointed beard. 
She jerked with all her strength, which 
was not trifling. 

She wrenched upward, and the same 
sweep that brought the false beard off, 
swept off his hat and partially dislocated 
his mask. And the startled face of Lan 
‘Truscot was looking close into hers. 

“Aw, gosh!” he groaned. * “What'd you 
do that for? Now I got to tie you up 
again. No time for talk now, little girl.” 

“No,” she sobbed, head down, ‘“‘no 
time for talk now. ‘Tie me up again, do; 
and—and turn that gun on me, all bar- 
rels, before you go—Big Boy!” 

He did not answer her, and she did not 
lift her head again while he was there. 
She could see his legs only, briefly, before 
he leaped to his horse again. Leading 
Joan, he galloped off, paralleling the ditch 
with a wide, low trail of dust flung out by 
the double set of hoofs. 

The world had slipped askew for Wilma 
Mae Condine, leaving her for the time 
indifferent to her predicament, so that 
she did not know just how long she was 
there alone. By and by she was watch- 
ing without joy a horse cantering toward 
her from down the ditch. Soon she recog- 
nized Joan, the old hermit up, bouncing 
ludicrously and pulling leather bravely. 
He fell off on all fours and tore madly at 
her bonds, excitement and concern lend- 
ing him strength. 

‘Judas priest—how come, child?” 
had greeted her. 

She told him briefly, omitting the one 
hideous sidelight. ‘Who sent you here?” 
she asked. 

“Musta been him, the outlawyer. Fel- 
ler with black whiskers. Said he guessed 


he 


Jason already had the details of the rob- 
bery from Mordant, and Miss Condine 
was cautioned not to mention the matter 
to anybody else. He explained the reason 
for this on the way to her home, to which 
he drove her in his car. Information had 
been received from a reliable source, so he 
said, as to where the bandit would be in 
hiding tonight, and a posse was to lie in 
ambush. Miss Condine was wanted to 
accompany the posse. 

“All this is as much a mystery to me as 
to you,” he told her. “Our informant 
hints that you will be able to point out 
the fellow. Seems he won’t be alone.” 

Since the cashier claimed that that was 
all he knew, Wilma Mae did not question 
him at all. In truth, she was too apa- 
thetic to care. She lounged away the 
afternoon in listless speculations as to 
what the night was to reveal. 


HOM did they think she could iden- 

tify that was not known to them? 
Truscot was known to the town officials 
and to those of the irrigation company 
and the bank. If they ambushed him to- 
night, no identifying would be needed. 
She was glad of that. She had no inten- 
tion of shirking her duty, but she knew 
that it would be a bitter memory through 
her whole future life if duty forced her to 
betray the Big Boy to justice. 

Having been enjoined to secrecy, she 
did not even tell her mother about the 
robbery. When she rode away at night- 
fall, Mrs. Condine contentedly assumed 
that her daughter was going out on busi- 
ness connected with her job. 

Still apathetic, the unhappy girl hardly 
noticed where the posse went until it 
reached its destination. Two cars, her- 
self and Mr. Jason in one, town marshal 
Tulley and director Willis of the irriga- 
tion company in the other, drove out on 
the branch road that led past her own 
home, for an indefinite number of miles. 
The cars were parked under some road- 
side trees, and the party, after stumbling 
lightless except for the stars across coun- 
try about two miles, described a _ half- 
circle that headed them back. 

And presently Wilma Mae _ became 
aware that they were threading the 
thorny thicket that overhung the hermit 
hobo’s camp. 

The venerable vagrant sat hunched 
over a tiny Indian camp fire, and re- 
mained so, virtually motionless, for up- 
wards of an hour after their arrival. Then 
he wrapped himself in a blanket and 
apparently went instantly to sleep, as he 
never stirred again. 


The posse had arrived between eight 


and nine. It was after midnight when 
Mr. Jason beckoned the girl to a point of 
vantage, whispering that the expected 
was happening. Through openings of 
gnarled thorn boughs, the sheltered space 
twenty feet below lay revealed in bright 
starlight. Something had disturbed the 
sleeping hermit, and he was sitting up. 

Out of nowhere, Henry Mordant 
walked quietly into the camp. 

Throughout, the few words exchanged 
between Mordant and the old man were 
spoken so low that little of their meaning 
came to the watchers only seven yards 
away. Their actions spoke louder than 
their words. 

Mordant produced a flashlight. The 
hermit kicked over his tin-can_ stove, 
lifted the iron plate on which it rested, 
and took from the cavity beneath a gunny 
sack, the contents of which he emptied on 
the stove base-plate. The pair proceeded 
to divide the spoils. Immediately the 
task was finished, Mordant rose to go. 

Then marshal Tulley leaped from his 
brushy perch to the camp level and called 
for surrender. Mordant started to run, 
but a shot really aimed at the stars, 
brought him round with hands waggling 
high. The old hermit raised his arms 
stifly—he looked as he had when be- 
stowing his benediction today — and 
obeyed subsequent orders with hobbling 
haste. He was not manacled, being con- 
sidered physically incapable of flight. 
Walking sorrowfully beside him on the 
way back to the cars, Wilma Mae had the 
feeling that all the fine and tender things 
of her life were going to rack and rot in a 
single day. 

Mordant was handcuffed and rode with 
Tulley on the way to town, in the car 
driven by Willis. The hermit was left in 
Miss Condine’s charge, in the rear of 
Jason’s car. She paid little attention to 
her decrepit prisoner. She was wonder- 
ing forlornly where the Big Boy came in, 
and how he fared. 

Disclosure of his identity in the act of 
committing the crime would naturally 
impel him to decamp at once, taking his 
share of the loot. But with the pre- 
science of womanly intuition, Wilma Mae 
expected to find him in the lockup when 
the posse got to town. Jason’s source of 
information had proved exact, and had 
no doubt accounted for the principal in 
the crime. Her cheeks burned in the 
darkness as she reasoned out why the 
banker and Willis had not taken her into 
their confidence about him. They mis- 
trusted her as too warm a friend of Lan 
Truscot’s. Her reflections were inter- 
rupted by a low voice in her ear. 

“Shall I break away, Wilma Mae?” 





your horse run away and he caught it, 


and gimme money to come get you 8 


gimme five dollars.” 

She took her rescuer up behind on 
Joan, set him down at his camp, and 
went on heavy hearted to town. In- 
stead of reporting at the irrigation 
office, she told her story to Mr. Jason 
at the bank. The adventure had left 
her unreasonably prejudiced against 
Mordant. She knew that he had be- 
haved merely with the discretion of an 
average man facing a desperado’s gun, 
yet she could not bring herself to face 
him yet. Neither could she bring 
herself to tell Jason that she had identi- 
fied the robber. She would tell him 
later, so she told herself. 
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Her blood froze. Momentarily her 
seat, the car, all earth, seemed to 
drop away from under her, leaving 
her swimming dizzily in space. Now 
she knew why the hermit’s voice had 
always haunted her like a dream, a 
jumbled dream of like things that yet 
can not be pieced together. 

It was well that he did not act with- 
out her answer; she had time to pull 
herself together. He was watching her 
sidewise, eyes gleaming expectantly in 
the shadows. Jason, hunched over his 
wheel, seemed lost in lucubrations of 
his own. Gripping herself, she leaned 
over close. 

“Don’t dare!” she breathed. 
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“But—for old time’s sake, you would- 
n’t—couldn’t shoot me, little girl?” 

This was her bitterest hour—moment. 
She could have died to set her Big Boy 
free—she knew that of herself now. But 
far beyond her own understanding she 
met a supreme test of character finely. 

“Hush!” she gulped—‘or I'll shoot 
now, you—you—” 

He knew her gun was in the hand on the 
opposite side from him. She had not let 
go of it since he was put into her charge. 
The rest of the trip was made in a tense 
silence. 


A® the cars drew up under the street lamp 
in front of the city jail and marshal’s 
office, he obeyed her silent nod to get out. 
He was facing her as she stepped on to 
the running board. She drew back dis- 
trustfully, revolver raised, and met his 
face unmasked—smiling. 

His snow-drift whiskers, having been 
slipped off as he touched earth, draped 
the arm that he held out to help her down. 
Still she shrank back, pistol trained at 
his heart. 

“Mr. Willis,” he called vibrantly, 
“come here and explain to this little girl 

-and make it short.” 

“Won't she accept your explanation?” 
rhe director hurried over. ‘‘Mr. Trus- 
cot’s a born construction foreman, Miss 
Condine, so we’ve been finding out lately; 
but he’s no slouch at sleuthing either. 
For some time we’ve known that Mor- 
dant was grafting, and he made the mis- 
take of picking Lan here to break in as 
partner in a big clean-up. Lan put us 
wise and we had him go ahead and get 
the goods on Mordant, whom we couldn’t 
well discharge for any reason less than 
proven malfeasance, because he’s under 
long contract and his affairs are all 
tangled up with those of the company.” 

“T had to take bribes, Wilma Mae,” 
inserted Lan, “to convince Mordant that 
I was crooked enough for his purpose.” 

“As a frill to the fake hold-up,” re- 
sumed Willis, “the old hobo provided a 
perfectly safe cache for the loot right 
where it was taken over. No need of a 
getaway. The robbers meant to stay 
right on the job, drawing their salaries 
while they planned a fresh haul, and 
bleeding the company with small graft 
meantime. On our part, the old hobo 
was simply a trap to catch him with the 
goods in hand. ‘Think it over, Miss Con- 
dine, and you’ll see how everything fits in.” 

“7’ll make the rest clear to her, Mr. 
Willis—thanks.” Lan was pushing Wil- 
ma Mae into the car they had just va- 
cated. “T’ll drive you home now. Good- 
night, Mr. Willis. And say, after being 
up all night, I won’t be down to the office 
till late.” 

“Certainly not. Suit your own con- 
venience about your comings and goings, 
superintendent. Good-night.” 

“Superintendent!” plies Wilma Mae 
“What does that mean, Big Boy?” 

“Means three thousand a year for us, 
Little Girl—meaning for you and me. 
And with your intensive ten acres—we’re 
going to be real folks, Wilma Mae.” 

Such a wind-up to her day of worry 
was too much for Wilma Mae. If any 
folks in that part of town were awake at 
that wee hour, they must have heard her 
cry out. But it was not a cry of distress. 
It was an impulsive girl’s outburst of 
honest joy—‘‘Ride ’er cowboy!” 
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ONE walls bring to a home the 
charm of old forgotten far-off 
things—ivied castles of other days, 
and dim cathedrals in distant lands. 


Like the stone used in these storied 
walls, Indiana Limestone will impart 
to your home the same old-time, 
elusive charm. Its mellow richness 
of coloring, its smoothness of tex- 
ture, its rugged endurance will make 
of your home a citadel of beauty 
and strength that will live proudly 
through the years. 
Our handsomely illustrated booklet, 


“Distinctive Houses of Indiana Lime- 
stone,’ will be sent free upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


Wm. H, Noll Residence 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
C. R. Weatherhogg, Architect 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





One of the many 
modern palatial 
and distinctive 

adaptations of 


the Spanish 





style villa 
located in 
California. a 
state traditional 
of early 
occupation by 
adobe-building 
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Spanish treatment of stucco is produced by 
manipulating the finish-coat with an ordinary 
large wall-brush. It is effective in any of the 


rich tones characteristic of Spanish exteriors 


Stucco in 
Its Variety 


ALIFORNIA has had a profound 


effect upon the domestic archi- 

tecture of the entire United States. 

It has been largely responsible for 
the introduction of European styles 
mostly the Mediterranean types—as vari- 
ants of Main Street’s monotonous lack- 
of-style. Another fact, less generally 
recognized, is that California is the cen- 
ter of the most artistic rough-textured and 
colored plastering and stucco-work now 
being done 1n this country. 

There is an almost obvious connection 
between these two facts. Designing of 
houses in period styles, particularly in 
the Spanish, Italian and French manners, 
requires the bold and colorful use of plas- 
tic decorative materials for interior and 
exterior. This does not mean that mere 
individuality of plastering or stucco-work 
marks a residence as completely within 
the bounds of any period style. It has 

















This wall, a Spanish interior, was decorated 
with a plastic paint; texture was produced by 
working over the material with the heel of a 


kitchen spoon, then palming down high spots 





The stateliness 
and grace of the 
Italian style, its 


rectangular 





lines relieved 
by curving 
windows and 
the arches of 
the loggia, are 
finely embodied 
in this beautiful 


Western home 
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This stucco-finish is applied unevenly over 
the base-coat and as it begins to set is 
roughened by dragging the back edge of the 
trowel over it. Buffs, pinks, creams and 
warm reddish hues are the usual Italian 


exterior colors 


remained for Alfonso Iannelli, a sculptor, 
painter and architectural designer, for- 
merly a resident of Los Angeles and more 
recently head of the department of de- 
sign in the School of the Chicago Art 
Institute, to identify stucco-treatments 
and interior plaster-finishes more closely 
with the great periods of domestic archi- 
tecture. 

As a result of a research recently con- 
cluded by Professor Iannelli, several im- 
portant facts about textured and toned 
interior and exterior walls have been es- 
tablished. Such finishes were employed 
by Greeks, Spaniards, Moors and Ital- 
ians, by the mediaeval craftsmen who 
evolved the typical English cottage, by 
the builders of the French farm-cottages 
and minor villas, and in the American 
colonies. Moreover, the plastic materials 
were used distinctively in each of these 
periods. The texture-and-tone qualities 
in a typical dwelling in old Spain, for in- 
stance, differ markedly from the same 
characteristics in a “Wiltshire cob” built 
in old England. Different conditions 


Western Homes and Gardens 


in each time and locality resulted in 
different texture-and-tone combinations 
in their respective plaster and stucco 
work. 

Of course, there is some over-lapping 
where the conditions of one period ap- 
proximate those of another. Yet there 
are certain broad lines of distinction 
which the architect, the decorator and 
the home-owner may follow advantage- 
ously in their effort to draw together 
floor-plan, elevations, detail, furniture 
and interior accessories into a harmoni- 
ous unit. This is the story told by the 
accompanying pictures. Beautiful homes 
in and near California cities, designed in 
four of the period styles—Spanish, Italian, 
English and the Normandy cottage—most 
favored by builders in the West, are shown 
and each is accompanied by close-ups 
of walls, one interior, the other exterior. 
These are reproductions of textured wall- 
surfaces that appear in European dwell- 
ings which are the prototypes adapted to 
American homes in these styles. 
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Stucco exterior for the English style home. 
This texture is produced by mixing the 
stucco-finish to a thick consistency, apply- 
ing it ina heavy coat, then working over it 
with short semi-circular strokes of a trowel 
held at an angle that will gouge the surface. 
Soft buffs, tans and grays are most suitable 
for this type of house 


In early Italian interiors the range of color 
effects is almost unlimited. A moderate- 
textured surface is here obtained by palm- 
ing down the rougher spots after the decor- 
ative material has been applied in a light 


coat with a wall brush 


But the fact that a vertically marked 
broom-texture in gray, white, pink or 
yellow is typical of the stucco on the 
quaint rural dwellings of France is not 
of itself sufficient reason why an Ameri- 
can designer of a house of this type should 
adopt this treatment. Rather, it must be 
recognized that the instinct of the old 
European craftsman, which caused him 
to accept these wall-treatments as beauti- 
ful and satisfactory, was right. In each 
case the texture and the color proved 
charmingly harmonious with the rest of 
the house. It partook of the same general 
character possessed by other elements of 
the style. So today it proves to be 
“right” for our modern American adapta- 
tion of the style. 

This will be recognized upon study of 
the close-ups. Large unbroken expanses 
of wall are characteristic of both the in- 
side and outside of the Spanish house. 
And the relatively coarse stucco and plas- 
ter finishes shown, which are not at all in 
accord with the more refined spirit of the 
Italian, are vital though unobtrusive con- 





An interesting 
example of a 
Western home 
designed on the 
broad and rambling 
yet perfectly 


balanced lines 





typical of the early 
English period with 
its half-timber 


decorative detail 
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SEND THE 
COUPON 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
1660 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


I would like an estimate covering the cost of in- 
stalling (check which) 
Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms 








Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—in my 
home—Office Bldg.——Church—Number of Win- 
dows—Number of Doors 

Name 

Address 


City and Slate 
Eng. Dept. SM-9 











Save Fuel 
Keep Warm 
End Draughts 


Chamberlin Metal WeatherStrips 
seal out cold, stop draughts and 
They save 25% 
on your heating bills. 
Keep 


end fuel waste. 
to 40° 
They insure even heat. 
all parts of the house warm. No 
more cold spots. No dangerous 
draughts. The small cost will 
surprise you—pays for itself in 
fuel saved. 

And think of the comfort they 
the 


dirt, and soot constantly 


give— protection against 
dust, 
sifting in. Furnishings are saved 
from soilure. More than 20,- 


000,000 doors and windows are 
Chamberlin equipped. 














INCE 1693-THE STANDARD’ 





and Inside Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bot- 
toms enable you to admit fresh 
air to any part of the house while 
sealing all other parts against 
draughts. Thus when you sleep 
with open windows the other 
part of the house is not chilled. 
Inexpensive to install, separately 
or in conjunction with Chamber- 
lin Metal Weather Strips. Just 
send the coupon. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strip Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


80 Sales and Service Branches 
Throughout the United States 
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An expression of the early English interior 
wall-motive; a scraper-knife texture, very 
effective in the soft neutral tints 
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Stucco texture for the French cottage is 

obtained by brushing the stucco finish ir- 

regularly with a stiff broom or brush. Typical 

colors are gray. white, yellow and pink. The 

interior plaster work is similar but more 
evenly brushed 


of wall-s 
rom photogr: aphic 
d Stat 


The close-u 
article : 


surfaces reproduced with this 
studies made for 
; Gvosum Company 





tributors to the Spanish atmosphere. It 
is pleasant to visualize the tooled-and- 
palmed_ plaster-finish shown, in either 
some neutral tone or some vivid and solid 
color, used as a background for the heavy 
tapestries, wrought iron fixtures and 
oak-and-leather furniture that mark the 
modern Californian home in the Spanish 
tradition. 

So it is with the others. The modified 
trowel texture in stucco of deep buffs, 
creams, pinks or warm reddish hues be- 
fits the grace and dignity of the Italian 
house, as the brush-and-palm_plaster- 
finish in virtually any color-tone befits 
the room in this style. And both the 
dragged-trowel stucco-finish and the semi- 
smooth troweled plaster-work shown as 
representative of the early English are 
quite within the casual—the primarily 
comfortable—character of English domes- 
tic architecture. 

Professor Iannelli applied these princi- 
ples to other periods besides these. He 
identified both interior and exterior treat- 
ments for the Greek and the American 
Colonial, and others, under the name 
“Modern European,” as representative 
of the plastic effects created by contem- 
porary architects abroad. He included 
interior motives typical! of the Gothic and 
the Moorish, and exterior effects which he 
classified as California Mission, ‘‘Modern 
American” (Frank Lloyd Wright) and 
“Modern Californian.” 

Two more facts with regard to this 
classification of wall-treatments by per- 
iods should be noted. First, it is adapt- 
able to the most modest home as well as 
the most luxurious. An_ increasingly 
large percentage of our houses of five, six 
and seven rooms are being designed with 
proportionately the same care bestowed 
upon the mansion or the country estate. 

Finally, these wall-treatments can be 
accomplished with modern tools and 
modern materials, by modern workmen. 
The exterior finishes can be reproduced 
by any competent craftsman using a 
stucco, into the finish-coat of which min- 
eral colors are ground so as to insure 
permanent and uniform coloring. And 
the finishes for inside walls can be pro- 
duced by any of the plastic paints now on 
the market, which produce both texture 
and color-tone in a one-coat application. 
Professor Iannelli’s work was done with 
Oriental Stucco and a relatively new 
decorative material called Textone. 

H. A. Simons. 














The rural cottages of Normandy suggested the design of this California home 
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Wachngtaa 
at the West 


(Continued from page 31) 


Blessed be that terminal meridian. 
Whilst we have the houseless horizon, 
bunch grass, sage brush, greasewood; 
and farther south the mesquite, the cac- 
tus and the Spanish bayonet; the gnarled 
pinon and the crouching juniper on the 
foothills we shall have the landscape of 
the West. Blessed be the deserts of the 
Southwest and the Great Basin. Some 
areas must always be as they were; some re- 
motenesses must ever be unconquered by 
swarming men. Blessed be also the bar- 
ren mountains that have survived more 
than men can bear. Thanks to the spar- 
ing rain gods, man has been defeated and 
the wilderness will be with us alway. 

Now that years of abuse of the range 
have about worn out the grass crop on 
the unreserved public lands, a final as- 
sault is being made on the regulated 
range of the National Forests and even of 
the Parks. At the instance of Senator 
Cameron of Arizona a special committee 
of the general Senate committee on pub- 
lic lands is now in the field investigating 
every phase of the Forest Reserves, the 
National Parks and the rest of the public 
domain. Heaven knows that something 
ought to be done about the unrestricted 
and free grazing that has come near to 
making a veritable desert of all that was 
once called the Great American Desert. 
It will take at least 25 years of care to 
bring the plains back to their former pro- 
ductiveness of grass. But the hearings 
so far held in che Southwest by Senators 
Cameron and Ashurst seem to have a de- 
structive rather than a_ constructive 
trend. It is toward support of the Phipps 
bill, which really aims to take the control 
of grazing out of the hands of the Forest 
Service and put it into those of a sort of 
board of appeal. On its face, this might 
seem to be an innocent and even desirable 
measure to offset bureaucratic ten- 
dencies in the Forest Service. But the 
issue raised by the Phipps bill and the 
bias of the investigation so far is some- 
thing deeper and really menacing. It is 
this: 

Are the National Forests primarily for 
timber or cattle raising? 

One or the other must be subordinate. 
The organic act of the forests declares 
that their purpose is to provide a per- 
petual source of forest products. The 
administration has always adhered in 
principle to this dictum though it has been 
very sympathetic with the stockmen, and 
undoubtedly timber growing has paid the 
price. The exigencies of the war, drouth 
and the near ruin of the range livestock 
business in recent years were valid ex- 
cuses. The forests could wait. A few 
years are nothing in a hundred. The 
forest range consequently has been over- 
grazed and reproduction has been set 
back, very seriously in many instances. 
But the adoption of the Phipps bill would 
in effect cause a radical change in forest 
management. Sheep and cattle would be 
pastured i in them as of right and not as a 
privilege and incident. The entering 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Personnel of the Jury: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor 





“For All Kinds of Interior Woodwork”— 


the recommendation of America’s great wood jury 


OUR ARCHITECT, AND BUILDER, 

and other members of the great 
American wood jury, will recom- 
mend California Pine for whatever scheme 
of interior woodwork you may choose for 
your new home. They knowall woodsand 
prefer fine, soft pine from California, be- 
cause it has service qualities identical with 
those of the eastern and northern pines— 
the standard of quality for home-building 
since the days of the Pilgrims. 


Those men who are technically trained 
and experienced, will tell you, in answer 
to your question WHY: 

‘California Pine isa soft wood, easily seasoned— 
a most essential fact in connection with any in- 
terior use, where woods must be accurately cutand 
fitted, and ‘stay-put,’ preventing unsightly cracks 
and seams which destroy the beauty of design and 
decoration. Easy to cut, with or across the close, 
uniform grain, without splitting, and readily tak- 
ing nails wherever driven, this wood is economi- 
cally installed, without waste of time or loss of 
material. Smooth, paint-taking surfaces are charac- 
teristic of this pine, which is adapted to natural, 
stained, or paint treatments as you prefer. The fin- 
ish ‘lies smooth’ because the wood grain is free 
from hard and soft streaks, which in some woods 
cause ‘raised grain.’ All these advantages combine 
to insure permanence to the beauty of your home 
interior.” 

For interior uses, throughout your home—pan- 
elling, trim, moldings, mantels, bookcases, china 
closets, built-in-conveniences—everywhere that 
wood isin sight and useful, California Pine wood- 
work is a pleasing and safe investment for the 
homebuilder. 

The cost is less than you might expect from a 
wood so dominant in attractiveness and long serv- 
ice—due to the large lumber production, nation- 
wide dealer distribution, and ample supply suffi- 
cient for the needs ofat least 200 years. And when 
you live in the new home it will please you and all 
your friends, and bring freedom from repair ex- 
pense, while maintaining a high resale value, in 
case you may some time, desire to sell it. 


california 
PE Ea California Sugar Pine 


California White Pine 


(Trade Name) 


“INTERIOR USE” qualities, and others 
of like value, make California Pine the fa- 
vored wood for practically every home- 
building purpose, such as: 

Exterior and interior doors, window frames and 

sash, exterior siding and trim, porches, trellis, 

gateways, etc., structural framing, sheathing, 
sub-flooring, etc. 
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“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘‘Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various Operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 
PINE HOMES the mystery out of building. 
shbdoewhhs Simply fill out the coupon and 
~ mail now. It’s FREE. 


_ This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “‘ Pine Homes.” 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


cAlso producers of California White Fir - 


California Douglas Fir - 


California Incense Cedar 



















The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Etiquette at Home 


F it is important to observe the pre- 
scribed forms of courtesy toward the 
outside world of friends, casual ac- 
quaintances and even complete strang- 
ers, certainly it is equally desirable that the 
same gentle behavior should prevail within 
the walls of home. This is the background 
of family life. From this center hospitality 
is extended and it is here that the child 
receives its first lessons in good manners 
and correct behavior. If the courtesy of 
simple kindliness and a real respect for the 
rights and happiness of others surround a 
child during his early years at home it is 
safe to say his social life will be free from 
the self-conscious awkwardness which 
besets those who have lacked these gentle 
influences during the formative and im- 
pressionable years. 

The rules of etiquette have their roots 
deep in true kindliness. Courtesy is 
really a matter of putting friendly 
impulses and consideration for others into 
our behavior toward them. Good man- 
ners are the unfailing result. If these are 
the outgrowth of thoughtfulness for 
others, they will have the instinctive 
charm, frankness and simplicity that are 
the marks of sophistication and good 
breeding. Self-conscious manners on the 
other hand are often so apparent as to 
make every one uneasy. 

The strongest influence that enters into 
the formation of a child’s character and 
molds his behavior is the deportment of 
his parents, for whatever a child does is 
imitative. Children who never see or 
hear anything that is not courteous and 


gentle will be well-bred at all times. Per- 
fect manners will in this way become so 
instinctive as to be habitual. 

It may seem a very small thing to greet 
each member of the household, servants 
as well as family, with a cheerful “‘good 
morning” but this small courtesy sets the 
key for the day throughout the home 
circle. 

A servant is never addressed or spoken 
of by a nickname or a shortened form of 
his or her name. In asking any service it 
is customary to preface the request with 

“please.” It is also usual to say “no 
thank you” when refusing a dish at table 
or declining a service. To be courteously 
polite to social inferiors and still maintain 
a barrier of personal reserve is a social 
lesson which must be learned as soon as 
possible for one’s own satisfaction and 
protection. 


PERHAPS one of the most important 
phases of good manners at home begins 
with behavior at the table. Whether 
guests are present or the family is alone 
the linen should be spotless, the silver 
shining, and the table set with as much 
care as if it were made ready for enter- 
taining. Company manners and service 
should be identical with those of every 
day. 

Letters, newspapers, magazines and 
books have no place at the dinner table. 
It is sometimes forgivable to read at 
breakfast but the later meals are for social 
and family intercourse. 

Good table manners are an invaluable 





- 


possession and must be acquired in early 
childhood to be thoroughly natural. The 
first and perhaps the hardest lesson for a 
child to learn is to sit up straight and 
keep his hands in his lap when not eating. 
He should never be seated until those 
older than he are in their places. 

When older people are speaking a child 
must not interrupt. His mother will 
notice him and allow him to say what he 
wishes when there is a break in the con- 
versation. As little sound as_ possible 
should be made in drawing chairs to the 
table and pushing them away. 

In eating soup the spoon is dipped away 
from the child. When no knife is being 
used the fork is held in the right hand 
Bread should be broken into small pieces 
with the fingers before being buttered. 
When the course or the meal is finished 
the knife and fork should be placed close 
together with handles toward the right 
sides of the plate, projecting over the rim 
about an inch. There is some food that 
may be properly eaten with the fingers. 
Artichokes are separated, a leaf at a 
time is pulled off, dipped in sauce and 
the edible end eaten. Asparagus may be 
taken in the fingers if the stalks are not 
too long. When long and thin they should 
be cut in two and the tender tip eaten 
with the fork. The firm stalk may then 
be picked up and the soft portion eaten. 

Anything that goes into the mouth 
must be swallowed unless it is a bone or a 
pit. If food is too hot, quickly take a 
drink of cold water. In removing a hard 
substance from the mouth use the thumb 


Bread should be broken into small bits and each piece spread with butter separately 
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and first finger and a the Dia on | a a Se 
the side of the plate. Hotpoint’s pat- 

Very juicy fruit is peeled and eaten | ented S0ees 
with knife and fork. Dry fruits are | THE WRIST 
peeled, cut up and eaten with the fingers. | “a aes 
All soft sticky cakes are best eaten with a | $ $ 
fork. French fried potatoes and Saratoga * 5 and 6 
chips should be eaten with a fork because J >» models 
they are a part of the meat course. 

Introductions are a stumbling block to 






















the inexperienced, and in this country to es 

introduce is still the custom although it i * ie 

is done with a little more discrimination _ | J 

than formerly. It is never necessary to ! G nm? a 
introduce an arriving caller to one just | = i IGripping the 4 
leaving. Do not interrupt the conver- | hee Foros psn supe e 
sation of two persons to introduce athird | || F = Pie —— ann we poe a 
and avoid leading a person round the | Reeail 2 _ SS — ee arm and shoul- 


A : - Ssaiey< : b der 
room introducing to right and left. Let | = : = 


y him make the acquaintance of two or 


: recaplier  gee  ei b | Hotpoint Makes Ironing Easier | 


: them in turn. _ : 

se ~ the str hi spate pene - phat. Go to your dealer’s and try the “feel” of Hotpoint’s 
= pose ol Ye a k 7 — biome 7 patented thumb rest. Then try gripping the handle 

Id pcs ne ee a a pao Ls er in k of an ordinary iron. See the difference for yourself. 

“ together without the restraint of a All electric heating appliances look very much 

= stranger’s presence. It is best to avoid alike when new. But in no article is quality more 


important. The continuous heating and cooling, 
Over a period of years, is a strain that requires 
highest quality and rugged dependability to endure. 


For nineteen years Hotpoint appliances have made 


a introductions in public places unless you 
a are convinced that the two persons are 

willing to know each other. In intro- 
ducing two ladies or two gentlemen little 





istinction is made as to which is being a : Ee : 2 
- presented. It is enough to mention their me \ thie gs an sre cee senile" — ; 
names to each other or to say, Mrs. eating will not impair eir useruiness. They wl 


7 Smith, do you know Mrs. Jones?” see A _ prove dependable Hotpoint Servants for a lifetime. 














oF » EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
» Pacific Coast Headquarters and Factory, Ontario, Calif. 
se THE telephone has come to be so much Los Angeles * San Francisco * Portland - Seattle + Salt Lake City 
ht a part of family life that a few words Chicago + Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland - St. Louis 
on its use may not ‘be amiss In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co.,Ltd., Toronto 
m If 2 h ae l h h As a result of many years 
at a servant answers the te ephone she pb came we hevacesh- 
3. should say at once for whom she is speak- rain iedcta Gentes. hats 
~ ing. “This is Mrs. Brown’s maid speak- apace pd bate my Bed 
id ing,” is the correct response. If Mrs. and Wrong Way tolron. "It 
willhelp saveyour strength 
be Brown answers she may say “Yes” as she 
a puts the receiver to her ear, or “This is 
ld Mrs. Brown.” The person who has 
en called is equally quick to mention his 
se name and proceeds at once to give his 
i. message or state his errand. The person 
th calling should be the one to conclude the 
- conversation and say good-by. Never 
a hang up the receiver without this little ; 
rd formality as it is as rude to close the con- as ia: ae ; PES ae ‘ is 
> rece : in pi cctilibiath et ediaind <n é ; ¢€ tasty toast, right at the table, 
vers: ] ver ¢ | eg 
on the | yourself. Only the Hotpoint Curl- with this new low-priced Colonial 
ab a aoe by ota ” recel 
100k as it is to close a door on a caller who | ing Iron has a shield that opens par- Tides Flotohind “Tonner. «Toasts 
is making his farewells. | | «allel to ie et ass ee the hair two large slices at once. The per- 
If an invitation is written or engraved it | |~ @venlly the ength. ‘Tapered tip manently attached cord with the 
3 ia cates ie Ae 3 , | B gets every hair. Swivel plug~cord. “Feed Thru” switch for easy turn- 
can not be answered over the telephone. | . _ does not twist when making round : ing on and off is a convenience 
Only those received through this medium | ‘curls, $5.00. With drying comb, $5.75 you'll appreciate. . . . . $5.75 





may be properly answered in the same way. | ' Lilmodel with V opening shield,$2.95 

In leaving a message to be called it 1s 
more courteous to leave name and number 
for easy identification and to avoid mys- 
tery which is always cheap and bad form. 

Specific instances and rules of behavior 
are of only a limited usefulness. To be 
prepared for all emergencies with poise 
and assurance a life long habit of knowing 
only the right thing is invaluable. This 
begins in infancy i in home and family life, 
in the example and practise of parents. ana a an sandlain ahaa 
Temper, and unkind and unmerited | worip's LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD FLECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 
criticism, ‘unpleasant gossip or any 
uncharitableness displayed before chil- 
dren can not be overcome by any amount 
of preaching. 

Those only are thoroughbred who have 
been reared in honor and unselfishness 
and have never seen or heard their parents SMES 4 = 
do or say an ignoble thing. THERE'S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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A sweet salad frozen in a mold and served with a cream dressing makes 


a decorative and delicious finish to luncheon or dinner 


ITH the increased desire for a 

well balanced menu, the fruit 

salad served with a rich mayon- 

naise or a Whipped Cream 
Dressing is now assuming the place of 
both the salad and dessert course ena is 
bearing up under the double function with 
remarkable ease. 

A salad containing a mixture of fruits, 
nuts and sweets enriched by a sweetened 
salad dressing contains all the elements of 
a dessert, but its crisp green background 
of lettuce and piquant flavor of the dress- 
ing gives it the added appeal of a delicious 
and appetizing salad. 

Why not combine the two and serve a 
dessert salad at the close of a luncheon or 
dinner, with coffee and sweet crackers, 
crackers and cheese or crackers spread 
with cheese and toasted? 

The mixed salads are perhaps best ar- 
ranged on individual plates, but in most 
cases the jellied salads are more engaging 
if brought to the table in one large mold 
on a bed of lettuce, and sliced and served 
on a leaf or two of salad greens. ‘The 
dressing may be passed in a separate dish 
or bowl. If molded in small individual 
molds, however, these should be served 
individually and the dressing added be- 
fore serving. 

The frozen salads may be frozen to a 
mush and packed in half-pound baking 
powder boxes. Have the mixture fill the 
boxes to overflowing, adjust the covers, 
pack in ice and salt and allow to stand an 
hour and a half before serving. 

Honey Cream Salad Dressing 
V4 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon paprika 
¥g cup olive oil 


3 egg yolks 
Lo cup honey 
Juice 1 lemon 
1 cup cream 

Beat egg yolks thoroughly and add 
honey heated to the boiling point. Cook 
for one minute, stirring vigorously. Add 
oil, lemon juice, seasonings and cream 
beaten stiff. 

Currant Jelly Salad Dressing 
3 tablespoons currant 1 tablespoon lemon 
elly juice 

at a 14 teaspoon salt 


Melt the jelly, add the lemon juice, oil 
and salt and beat thoroughly. 


Whipped Cream Salad Dressing 

1 tablespoon tarragon 
vinegar 

4 tablespoons grated 
horseradish 

1 cup whipped cream 


1 teaspoon sugar 
14 teaspoon mustard 
y teaspoon cayenne 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
Mix the dry ingredients, horseradish, 
vinegar and lemon juice together. When 
ready to serve add whipped cream slowly, 
beating constantly. 
Fruit Juice = Dressing 
14 teaspoon salt 


1 egg 
15 cup cream 


14 cup orange juice 
1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 
1) cup sugar 
Heat the fruit juices, salt and sugar in 
the top of a double boiler. Add to egg 
slightly beaten and cook until thick, stir- 
ring constantly. Cool and add _ stiffly 
beaten cream just before serving. 


Sour Cream Salad Dressing 
1 egg 14 teaspoon mustard 
14 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon granu- 
ew grains cayenne lated sugar 
14 cup tarragon vine- 2 tablespoons butter 
gar 34 cup sour cream 
Mix egg and dry ingredients in top of 
double boiler, add vinegar and cook over 
hot water until thick. Add the butter in 
small pieces until all is used, and cool 
mixture. Beat the cream until stiff and 
fold in just before serving. 
Peanut Butter Salad Dressing 
1 cup cooked salad _1 tablespoon olive oil 


dressing Paprika 
3 tablespoons peanut 2 Eamon lemon 
butter juice 


Mix thoroughly and serve with a fruit 
salad. 
Cocoanut Fruit Salad 
1 cup diced tart 2 tablespoons olive 
apples oil 
34 cup diced celery 2 tablespoons orange 
14 cup shredded co- a 


coanut teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon lemon “i teaspoon paprika 
juice Lettuce 
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essert 


alads 
and 
Salad 


Dressings 


Mix apples, celery and cocoanut. Mar- 
inate in French Dressing made from oil, 
lemon and orange juice and seasonings. 
Line a salad bowl with lettuce leaves, pile 
chilled ‘salad in center and serve with 
Fruit Juice Salad Dressing. 

Pear and Rhubarb Salad 
lf teaspoon salt 


2 cups diced rhubarb 
2 teaspoons powder- 


34 cup granulated 
sugar ed sugar 
3 tablespoons olive 6 halves canned pears 
oil 6 tablespoons chop- 
1 tablespoon lemon ped candied ginger 
juice Lettuce 
Bake rhubarb and sugar together in a 
casserole until tender but not broken. 
Make a French Dressing of oil, sugar, 
lemon juice and salt. Arrange rhubarb 
on shredded lettuce and pour over a little 
dressing, set a pear half on each plate, 
add more dressing and place 1 tablespoon 
of ginger in the hollow of each pear. If 
desired this may be served with Honey 
Cream Salad Dressing, in addition to 
French Dressing. 
Date and Apple Salad 
14 cup stoned and 2 tablespoons lemon 
quartered dates juice 
1!4 cups diced tart 3 tablespoons olive 
apples oil 
14 cup English wal- 1 tablespoon powder- 
nut meats ed sugar 
14 teaspoon salt Lettuce 
Mix oil, lemon juice, sugar and salt 
thoroughly and pour half over dates and 
half over apples, keeping them separate. 
Chill for a half hour, then mix thor- 
oughly, arrange on lettuce leaves, sprinkle 
with nuts and garnish with mayonnaise. 


June Bride’s Salad 

2 cups diced pine- 1 cup strawberries 
apple Honey Cream Salad 
oranges Dressing 
2 bananas 

Arrange a bed of shredded lettuce on 
six individual salad plates. Place a heap 
of diced pineapple in the center, round this 
a ring of strawberries, next an overlapping 
ring of banana slices, then a row of orange 
sections. Use Honey Cream _ Salad 
Dressing. (Continued on page 72) 
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Here are the 15 winners 
in the Borden Menu-Recipe Contest— 


twelve women and three organizations get *1200 in prizes 


} pened this year the Borden Company made _dren’s party, exact quantities for church supper, 
a novel announcement—a menu-recipe con- etc.) are printed in booklet form. Simply fill in 

test! Fifteen cash prizes for as many practical, and mail the coupon. 

well-balanced, znteresting menus, together with 

the recipes using Denden's Evaporated Milk. 

Entries flocked in—thousands of them—for in 

these days women understand the value of milk 





You'll enjoy using these menus and recipes. 
They’re easy but full of novel ideas—a tuna 
crustade, a Malay curry of chicken, cookies made 
in the planning of meals. All this wealth of With preserved ginger—and old favorites, too, 
material made a speciallyhard task for the judges, _ like waffles and Boston cream pie. All are de- 
and it was only after weeks of comparing and test- licious and wholesome when made with Bor- 
ing that the winners listed below were selected. den’s—pure country milk evaporated to double 

All these menus (with over forty tested reci- tichness. The Borden Co., 437 Borden Bldg., 
pes, also suggestions covering favors for chil- 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CLASS 1 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 
Luncheon for Three Sunday Night Supper for Eight Children’s Party for Ten 
r Eee sary KD oe % . 


tas 


















: bin Ist prize, $150 Ist prize, $150 
‘st prize, $150 st prize, 
MRS. WALTER OATES MISS JEANNETTE P. CRAMER MISS MARGUERITE ROWLAND 
[siBelaicAve obrovidencesBol: 721 E. 65th St. N., Portland, Ore. 631 Division St., Webster City, Ia. 
: 2nd prize, $60 2nd prize, $60 
2nd prize, $60 ; oe nd prize, 
MRS. a EDWARDS MRS. H. B. BOOKLEY MISS GERALDINE OLMSTEAD 
Sable River West, Shelburne Co., Nova Scotia Bailey Apts., Raleigh, N. C. 23 Smith St., Fairfield, Conn. 
Judd guint, $390 3rd prize, $30 
3rd prize, $30 - : = Ses png oe 
MISS E, MARGARET ALEXANDER _ eae es MRS. FRANCES E. DAVID 
7246 Bennett Ave., Chicago, Iil. 8859 20th Ave. S. W., Seattle, Wash. 


148 Hope St., Huntington Park, Los Angeles, Calif 


CLASS 5 
Church Supper for One Hundred 


ret 


Ss, 







CLASS 2 


Family Dinner for Five Borden’s comes 
— in the 6-oz. and 
16-02. sizes 












UNSweeraned $ 


'APORATED 
MILK 





cS @ 
Ist prize, $150 
FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


NEWMAN, GA. 
Menu submitted by MRS. W. B. TREADAWAY 





Ist prize, $150 
MRS. CHRISTIANA K. ALLEN 
33 Arthur St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


2nd prize, $60 THE BORDEN COMPANY 
MRS. INIS WEED JONES 437 Borden Bldg. 350 Madison Ave. 2nd prize, $60 
Gen. Del., San Juan, Porto Rico New York, N. Y. ST. LUKE’S GUILD, ST. LUKE’S 
‘ > d, with h , the booklet, ; 5 
3rd prize, $30 ge ee ace EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NILES, O. 


Menu submitted by MRS. ROSE TRICKER 
3rd prize, $30 
GOOD CHEER CLASS, EAST PEARL ST. 


M. E. CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
e CATA AEG 6 58 iy She 3 8s BoE Menu submitted by MRS. GEO. D. MALLORY 


A TET ON IE EEE Se UTE IS  E 


MPS. W. J. PATCHEN 
236 W. 57th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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If You Kept a Cow— 


| large mold. Turn out on lettuce and serve 


Suppose you kept a cow, and supplied the milk for your home yourself. 

Would you house your cow in clean, well-aired, sweet-smelling quarters? 

Would you observe approved dairying methods? 

Would you feed your cow a proper ration to insure the quality of her milk? 

Again, would you have the milk from your cow laboratory-inspected for cleanliness 
and butter-fat content? 

Would you have it evaporated to double-richness, its food values concentrated and 
rendered more digestible? 

Would you have it sterilized so that it would be utterly pure and safe? 

No, the chances are you would not go to all this trouble. 

But you would have to do all these things if you wanted the milk from your own cow 
to be as clean and pure and wholesome as Carnation Milk. 

For that is precisely what Carnation Milk is—the finest cow’s milk, produced by the 
Pacific Coast’s best herds, handled under ideal conditions, made doubly rich, and 
sterilized. 

It is always pure, always uniform, always safe. 

Yet it costs no more. 


Let us send you Mary Blake’s Cook Book, containing more 
than one hundred practical recipes 


Carnation Milk Products Company 


216 Market St., San Francisco 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 
474 Glisan St., Portland, Oregon 
326 Stuart bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Carnation Milk 


“From Contented Cows’”’ 








Golf Salad 

24 banana balls 14 cup chopped pea- 
24 cantaloupe balls nuts 
Lettuce Mayonnaise 

With a vegetable cutter, cut balls from 
bananas and cantaloupe, allowing four 
of each to a person. Roll in mayonnaise, 
then in finely chopped peanuts and serve 
on lettuce with additional mayonnaise or 
Whipped Cream Salad Dressing. 


Hawaiian Dessert Salad 


6 slices Hawaiian 4 cup halved and 
pineapple seeded Malaga 
1 cup diced celery grapes 


Shredded lettuce 


Arrange pineapple slices on shredded 
lettuce. Marinate grapes and celery in a 
French Dressing and put a spoonful on 
each slice of pineapple. Heap grapes and 
celery on pineapple slices, chill for a half 
hour and serve with mayonnaise or a 
whipped cream dressing. Sour Cream 
Salad Dressing is also delicious with the 
salad. 


Jellied Fruit Salad 
lg cup diced figs 1 tablespoon sugar 
¥4 cup diced oranges 14 tablespoon granu- 
V4 cup diced celery lated gelatine 
14 cup diced apples 2 tablespoons cold 


1 cup boiling water water 
Few grains salt Lettuce 
1 tablespoon lemon Mayonnaise 


juice 

Soften gelatine in cold water and dis- 
solve in boiling water. Add lemon juice 
and sugar and stir until all is dissolved. 
Let stand until partly set, stir in fruit and 
transfer to individual molds that have 
been wet with cold water, or pour into one 


with mayonnaise or a cooked dressing. 


Jellied Dessert Salad 

1 tablespoon granu- 2 tablespoons chop- 

lated gelatine ped candied cher- 
\{ cup cold water ries 
1 cup hot water 2 tablespoons shred- 
1 tablespoon sugar ded cocoanut 
V4 cup diced pine- 2 tablespoons shred- 

apple ded almonds 
2 tablespoons shred- 14 cup mayonnaise 

ded orange rind 

' Soften gelatine in cold water and dis- 
solve in boiling water. Add sugar and 
stir until dissolved, add fruits, cocoanut 
and almonds and when mixture begins to 
stiffen fold in the mayonnaise. Serve 
with additional mayonnaise or Whipped 
Cream Dressing. 


Marshmallow Fruit Dessert Salad 
1 envelope granulat- 6 slices canned pine- 
ed gelatine apple 
2 tablespoons cold 18 dates 
water 4 oranges 
1 cup boiling water 1 cup walnuts 
1 tablespoon sugar 1 dozen candied cher- 


2 tablespoons lemon ries 
juice Lettuce 
12 marshmallows Mayonnaise 


Soften gelatine in cold water, add boil- 
ing water, then sugar and lemon juice. 
Stir until all is dissolved. Cube the pine- 
apple, quarter marshmallows, cut oranges, 
cherries and walnuts into small pieces. 
When gelatine mixture begins to stiffen 
add fruits, nuts and marshmallows and 
pour into a mold, which has been wet with 
cold water. When stiff turn out on let- 
tuce and serve with mayonnaise, Sour 
Cream Dressing or Honey Cream Dress- 


ing. 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








HE summer months are apt to lay 

rude hands on feminine beauty, 
leaving it in need of a complete 
reconstruction at the close of the 
vacation, or the first hint of autumn in 
the air. To begin with, unless there is a 
reason for staying indoors the warm days 
lure woman into the open air and the skin 
made delicate by careful protection from 
wind and sun suffers from exposure until 
given extra care and subjected to a special 
treatment. The care- 


ful schedule of winter 
is upset, and the row of 
lotions on the shelf in 
the bathroom, which 
have been part of the 
daily ritual of the toilet, 


















result in painful ugly sores. The texture 
of the skin becomes rough, coarse and 
harsh in self-protection and the devasta- 
tion wrought by a week or two of expos- 
ure can not be remedied in a twelve- 
month. 

A thick layer of cold cream applied to 
the skin before going out will do much to 
protect it from danger. Avoid washing 
the face or applying water to any burned 
portion of the body on coming in. After 
motoring a cleansing cream may be used 
to remove dust or any surface dirt and a 
soothing liquid lotion gives great comfort 
to face and hands that are sore or painful. 
The object of the treatments for sunburn 
as for any burn is to restore the natural 
oils that have been destroyed. 

Where the sun’s rays coat the 
skin with an even heavy tan the 
process of a “fade out” is more 
lengthy and difficult and bleach- | 
ing may be necessary. A com- 
plete treatment for bleaching 
probably will not be re- 
quired oftener than once 
a week. First the skin 
should be cleansed with 
a cream of the oily type 
to remove surface im- 
purities. Follow this 
with a liquid tonic or 
astringent which Is stim- 


















The list of make-up which goes so far 


in helping to make woman beautiful | 

is of the greatest importance | 

in summer / 
are forgotten and neglected. Add 
to this the ravages of the sun’s 
direct rays and you take the 
measure of your enemy completely. 

The change may come gradually 
in a community where every one is 
burned and tanned and the havoc will 
not be realized until a day is spent in 
town or until summer is over and the 
return to an indoor world hastens the 
hour of reckoning. 

Because the sun has a life-giving qual- 
ity it is delicious to absorb as much sun- 
shine as possible but these good effects 
can be obtained without too great an ex- 
posure of the delicate parts of the body 
that may receive more harm than good 
from such treatment. 

There is little or no difference except in 
degree between a burn of fire and a burn 
from the sun. The oils which make the 
skin soft and pliable are dried out and the 
outer skin peels off. Continued burning 
after the epidermis has been removed will 


ulating and 
This .is good preparation 
for a nourishing skin food 


refreshing. 


; } which will feed the 
\ ff shrunken parched tissues 
| {rt} || with rich pure oil. After 





| the skin has been thor- 
oughly nourished it is 
ready for the bleach or 
pack. This is invaluable 

Dc in removing tan and re- 

‘ freshing and invigorating 
the skin. It shouid be applied daily until 
the complexion returns to normal. A light 
bleach may be put on before going out to 
protect the skin. This forms a film or 
protection which is the “ounce of preven- 
tion” infinitely better than a cure. 

In moderation sunshine has an excel- 
lent tonic effect on the hair and scalp but 
exposure in too hot a sun will fade the 
hair, dry out the scalp, and leave streaks 
that only care will remedy. Just because 











—-BAZIN 


FamousFrench way of Removing Hair 





Beauty 
-and the Bob 


Becoming bobs are even more 
alluring when the back of the 
neck is dainty, smooth and free 
from hair. X-BAZIN removes 
the disfiguring hair in five min- 
utes, not only from below the 
bob, but from the under arms, the 
face, limbs and arms. 


Shaving darkens, coarsens and in- 
creases hair growth. X-BAZIN does 
not. It is a harmless hair remover, 
daintily scented and easy to use. It 
leaves the skin white and satiny. Has 
been in use for over 100 years. 


X-BAZIN is sold everywhere by Drug 
Stores and Toilette Goods Counters. It 
is priced at soc, and may be had in either 
powder or cream. It is guaranteed by 
the manufacturers, 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc 


153 Waverly Place New York City 


Send 1OF for Sample 


HALL&RUCKEL  ( ( Q 
153 Waverly PI. MYC. jd 3 
EZ 
6 Gnclosed find 10¢ for sample t ( ( Lil ; 
@ of X-BAZIN and booklet ~ } 9 
C $ 
; NAME 4 
? ADDRESS } 
CITY STATE 
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cA Wish Come True 


OUTH is always wishing... 

wishing ...wishing! And one 
of the mostardent wishes of girls 
—and women, too—is to get 
rid of that hard, gritty cake pow- 
der that roughens the skin and 
makes it unbeautiful. Now, that’s 
a wish come true! 


Norida Vanitie was invented 
to carry your Favorite Loose 
Powder without spilling. Take 
it with you wherever you go and 
enjoy a radiant, exquisite love- 
liness that makes you the envied 
of some, the admiration of all! 
You can be sure when you meet 
a friend on the street or attend 
a social function that you are in 
that perfect state of loveliness 
that only loose powder can be- 
stow, that you have that velvety, 
rose-petal bloom ofhappy youth! 









Quick,safe relief from Bunion 


pain, Prevent shoe pressure. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone 








BOURJOIS 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


A Tint for Every Type. Demand it at your 
druggist’s. Send 10 cents for samples of Java 
with either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, dark and 
rich, or Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. 
A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 

Y-37 W. 34th St. New York 
PATENT OFFICE 


Paris 
#REGISTERED UV. s. 








i, iyg eee is such a dainty, 
beautifully engraved case 
you will be proud to carry it. Gilt 
or silver, filled with fragrant 
Fleur Sauvage {Wildflower} Pou- 
dre. Refill it with your own 
Favorite Loose Powder. A pat- 
ented device holds the powder in 
—it cannot spill. At all toilet 
goods counters, or send direct to 
the Norida Parfumerie,630 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Double, 


Powder and 









(7=>\ Retain the Charm 


G = 7 Of Girlhood r 
“\ <( OYA Clear Sweet Skin 
Fy Cuticura 
ZA) 


Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 











Smarting skin 


AFTER SHAVING 


telieved by massaging 


with cooling, antiseptic 


“Inentholalum 


rite for free sample 


MentholatumCa Bulfclo N.Y. Wichite,Kans. 
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le in solid form or water- 
* proof liquid. woe at your dealer's or 
Sirect postpaid 

' MAYBELLINE CO. CHICACO 

















the weather is warm do not indulge in too 
many shampoos and do not dry the hair 
in the direct rays of the sun. If you are at 
the seashore and go in the salt water the 
hair should be rinsed thoroughly imme- 
diately after the ocean bath and dried in 
the shade, for salt water has the effect of 
bleaching the hair, leaving it rough and 
dry, with a tendency to break. Vacation 
time is the best time in the world to in- 
dulge in hot oil shampoos for these will 
correct the increased dryness of the scalp, 
and restore the gloss and softness which a 
trying climate is apt to destroy. Rub the 
hot oil into the scalp at night with a piece 
of absorbent cotton, separating the hair 
with the comb, and massage to work the 
oil in slightly. Then wrap the head com- 
fortably in a towel and shampoo in the 
morning. 


HE bit of make-up which goes so far 

in making the plain woman beautiful is 
of the greatest importance in summer and 
should be adapted to the demands of 
wind, weather and complexion with ex- 
treme care. The blemishes which it is 
impossible to avoid can be covered and 
skilfully hidden. In place of a white or 
light powder use one that harmonizes 
with a brown or sun burned skin. This 
is moisture-proof and will remove the 
shine which sunburn increases. 

The foundation of all make-up should 
be a layer of cream applied and removed 
leaving a soft mat-like surface, a lovely 
background for the touch of powder and 
rouge. Powder preserves the texture of 
the skin and furnishes a protection against 
the elements. If used over cream it will 
clog and enlarge the pores unless every 
particle is carefully removed at night. 
This can only be done with cleansing 
cream as soap and water do not penetrate 
below the surface. 

White face powder is not used today 
unless combined with a deep tint to 
lighten it. All the pastel colors are avail- 
able and many women prefer to “blend 
their own.” The trick of using several 
shades of powder in place of rouge comes 
directly from France and when cleverly 
done works a miracle. With practise a 
lovely effect can be achieved by applying 
one coat over another. Amethyst is ex- 
cellent for a base. Over this a coral or 
rose is the best shade for a light skin. 
The rachel shades are better suited to 
brunettes. Pale green powder on a red 
skin transforms an over high color into a 
transparent flesh tint. 

All make-up should be applied with 
discretion. Each person must adventure 
a little in order to discover the shade best 
suited to the skin. In rouge, powder is 
easiest to apply well, while the liquid 
takes practise in order to become perfect. 
Apply the rouge where Nature has placed 
the natural color. Always powder lightly 
over the rouge to hide the line or edge 
where it ceases. 

Heavy powder is best suited to oily 
skins while a fine light powder should be 
used on a dry skin. Dust on lightly and 
give especial attention to the corners of 
the eyes and the creases round the nose. 

A lip stick of plain white should be 
available on a motor trip to be liberally 
applied at frequent intervals for a free 
application of cold cream that keeps the 
lips soft will often prevent disagreeable 
sores and blisters. 
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False Courage 


(Continued from page 21) 


Only a moment, then the long lashes 
lifted, dark eyes stared blankly up at her. 
“‘What’s the matter? Where am I?” the 
man gasped, trying to pull himself erect. 
But the effort cost too dearly. His face 
contracted with pain and he sank back, 
muttering beneath his breath. 

“Where are you hurt?” asked Susan, 
bending over him. “Where is the pain?” 

“My side,” he whispered, and made as 
though to gesture toward it but winced 
and went abruptly whiter. “My arm, 
too,” he added. “Evidently broken.” 

Susan’s exploring fingers proved him 
right. The right arm was neatly fractured 
just above the elbow and the pain in his 
side indicated broken ribs as well. 

“How did it happen?” Susan wondered. 

“A fox,” he explained briefly. “Took 
the trail ahead of us. Nine husky dogs, no 
load. Of course I couldn’t hold them. 
The sled upset and I dragged the dickens 
of a ways. My head struck something. 
That’s the last thing I remember. 

“What are we going to do now? 
pondered nervously. 

For a moment he studied her face with 
searching eyes. Then, “Have you ever 
driven dogs?” he asked. 

She shuddered from the suggestion. 
“Never. I wouldn’t dare.” 

“How did you get so close to the sled,” 
he wanted to know, “if you have such an 
aversion to dogs? Mine don’t take kindly 
to strangers, as a rule.” 

“IT whipped them,” Susan told him. 
Kneeling there, she ran a reminiscent 
hand along the burning welts across her 
calves. “I guess I was pretty cruel,” she 
confessed regretfully, “‘but they were 
coming for me.” 

The man’s mouth twitched. “I don’t 
imagine you did much damage,” he said. 
“Got yourself with the whip, too, didn’t 
you? Beginners usually do.” For a 
moment he was silent. “I’ve got to get 
to the hospital as soon as I can,”’ he mused 
aloud. ‘The quicker this arm 1s set, the 
better. It’s growing late, and we've 
thirty miles to go.” 

Susan avoided his expectant eyes. “T’ll 
hurry back to the village and send a 
native out to drive you down to Akiak,” 
she murmured hurriedly, then added 
miserably, “But I hate to leave you here 
alone.” 

He dismissed that feature lightly. “Oh, 
I'll be all right here. How far is it to your 
village, by the way?” 

“At least four miles, I imagine,” she 
confessed reluctantly. 

“T suppose it is the only way,” the man 
admitted. ‘It would be out of the 
question for me to try to handle the sled 
myself, with this arm.” 

There was another moment’s silence 
while Susan endured those challenging 
dark eyes upon her averted face. Then 
abruptly she faced him, the color high in 
her cheeks. “I'll try it—if you are willing 
to take the risk,’”’ she told him breath- 
lessly. 

“Good girl,’ he approved whole- 
heartedly. “I'll take a chance.” ‘Then, 
“Tie the sled to that tree,” he directed 
brusquely. “Get it right side up and 
turned. Then you can help me into my 


>” Susan 
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Cloudy Teeth —““““ 


How to give them dazzling whiteness 


Delicate Gums 


How to Firm them. Give them 
that healthy coral tint you envy 


This NEW way will work great changes 
quickly. It combats the film authorities warn 
teeth and unhealthy 
gums . . . make this unique test. 


. 76 ‘ 
as inviting *‘off-color’’ 


FF-COLOR” teeth; gums that 

are softening, that lack firm- 
ness—you can’t be attractive if you 
have them. 

Now modern science has made im- 
portant, new discoveries in overcom- 
ing them. A new way that foremost 
dentists now are urging . . . the most 
remarkable of all dental methods. 

This offers you a test. In fairness 
to yourself, send the coupon. 


THAT FILM—the enemy 
of the teeth and gums 
Dental science now traces scores of 
those troubles, directly or indirectly, 
to a germ-laden film that forms on 

your teeth. 

You can’t see it with your eyes, but 
run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it... a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

That film absorbs 
from food, smoking, ete. 


discolorations 
And that 

















THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 893 , 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
U.S.A. 


Send to 


Name. 


is why your teeth 
look “off color” 
and dingy. -é 
It clings to 
teeth, gets into 
crevices and 
stays. It lays 
your gums open to bacterial attack. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are a chiei cause of 
pyorrhea and decay. 
You can’t have pretty teeth unless 
you combat it. Highest authorities 
all tell you this. 


Brushing won’t end it 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method is 
failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent — dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to it. Tooth and gum 
troubles hence are on the decline. 

It removes that film. 

And Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. No harsh grit, judged 
dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Why cling 
to old methods when world’s author- 
ities urge a better way? 

Send the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget. 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 


in person. 


Through the telephone door, traveling by wire, 


comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 


business missions. 


Important agreements or appointments are 


made, yet the callers remain but a few seconds or minutes and 
with a “good-bye” are gone. We go out through our telephone 
doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 
make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 


telephone journeys. 


It is the telephone company’s part to fur- 


nish the means of calling and to place courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 
sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. ‘Telephone courtesy is 
for the good of all who use the telephone door. 
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sleeping-bag. I’d not like the cold to get 


| into this side and arm.’ 


| complished — the 





Under his terse directions, Susan ac- 
seemingly impossible 
tasks. She turned and righted the heavy 
sled, unlashed its load and helped the 
man, drawn and white with the pain of 
moving, into his clumsy reindeer sleeping 
bag, then placed him on the sled. Under 
his orders, she changed from leather shoes 
into warm socks and high wolf boots his 
dunnage bag provided, pulled his great 
beaver -gauntlets over her inadequate wool 
mittens, and exchanged his marten cap 
for her light wool one. Then she loosened 
the tie-rope, the man spoke to his leader, 
and they were off on their wild ride. 


ESPERATELY, Susan fought the 

desire to shut her eyes, cling helplessly 
to the handle bars, feet planted on the 
runners, and let the dogs go. 

Once her feet slipped from the icy 
runners and she dragged for yards upon 
her knees behind the sled, clinging 
frantically to the handle-bars, before she 
was able to struggle up and scramble back 
in place again. She hoped he had not 
seen her clumsiness, thought he had not, 
until his voice asked gently, “Are you all 
right?” 

“Of course.” Her retort was sharpened 
by the pain of skinned and smarting 
knees, an effort to bite back the tears. 

“Gritty kid,” the man praised softly. 
Only that—but it brought a glow to 
Susan’s heart that she had never known 
before. 

For a time, the man spoke to his dogs 
at intervals, giving them the direction and 
encouragement of his voice. But pres- 
ently he fell silent, and Susan, leaning 
over to catch a glimpse of his face, 

saw that he had fallen into a stupor of 
pain and weariness, was unconscious of his 
surroundings. With a strange stirring of 
tenderness and pity at her heart, she 
drove on alone through the silence. 

Down a steep hill from a portage to the 
river, they shot, whipped sharply at right 
angles at the bottom, almost overturning, 
were righted desperately by Susan’s aching 
arms, and trotted away down the wide 
levél Kuskokwim. And at that moment 
there came to Susan’s ears, the faint 
musical tinkle of bells. Surely her senses 
were tricking her! But no. At the same 
instant, the dogs pricked up their ears and 


| broke into a run and, in the dusk ahead, 
| Susan dimly made out pale, moving shapes. 


A string of reindeer was approaching! 
And the powerful malamutes she drove, 


| civilization discarded, abruptly reverted 


to their savage forbears, dashed frantic- 


| ally toward them, panting for their blood. 





With all her strength, Susan bore down 
upon the brake—in vain. Impossible to 
check the mad rush of the frenzied dogs. 
She seized the sleeper by the shoulder 
and shook him roughly. 

“Wake up! Oh, wake up!” she cried 
wildly, a sob in her voice. “Your dogs 
are after some sled deer and I can’t stop 
them. What shall I do?” 

Jerked rudely back to consciousness, 
to throbbing pain the man dragged himself 
to a sitting posture as he grasped the 
situation in one glance. His voice rang 
out, peremptory, harsh. “Kobuk! Haw, 
Kobuk. Haw!” 

The great leader swerved from his 
course, hesitated imperceptibly. 
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Its Beneficial Effect Is Guaranteed! 


HAT is back of the pull, the pick-up, 
and the velvety smoothness that 
bring such joy to the driver's heart? 


A clean motor 


When such vital engine parts as spark plug 
points, valve seats, valve stems, and piston 
rings become coated with carbon this 
smooth performance ends. Gas bills go up. 
Acceleratior. drops. Gear shifting increases. 
Traffic becomes a horror, hills a nightmare. 


That is why plugs are cleaned, valves 
ground, carbon 
scraped and rings 
replaced at frequent 
intervals to bring 
your motor back to 


life. 










But—such is the 
shortcoming of plain 
gasoline —- with the 
first explosion car- 
bon starts accumu- 
lating and soon again 
the motor begins to 
to lag and labor. 





A simple, easy way to keep 


your motor clean 


In 1924, after two years of testing and 
experimenting, I introduced to the motor- 
ing world a new method for keeping mo- 
tors permanently at the peak of efficiency, 
by adding to gasoline a new ingredient 
called Boyce-ite. 


Hundreds: of thousands of car owners, 
using Boyce-ite regularly and consistently 
found a new motoring economy. and en- 
joyment through its means. 





Guarantee 


EGARDLESS of the 
mechanical condition 
or design of your mo- 

tor, or the amount or grade of 
oil used, ifafter adopting Boyce- 





ite treated gasoline as your 
standard motor fuel, you ever 
again find it necessary to re- 
move carbon, have that carbon 
burned out and send us the bill! 
A check will be sent you im- 
mediately. 














But Boyce-ite must be used regularly to 
get results. I would rather you never used 
a single drop of it than to use it in a luke- 
warm, half hearted fashion. For so certain 
is the action of Boyce-ite when used prop- 
erly that my company backs it uncondi- 
tionally with the astounding guarantee 
shown on this page. 


I urge you to go now—- today — to your 
dealer and start acquiring the Boyce-ite 
habit. It is a saving habit that will keep 
many dollars in your pocket. Buy it in the 
convenient container or from the Boyce-ite 
Blu-Green Pump, but make Boyce-ite treat- 
ed gasoline your standard motor fuel from 
now on, and keep your motor thereafter 
at its maximum of power, smoothness and 
economy. 





President 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y e 


Boyce-ite ingredient for making your own 
fuel may be obtained in the small handy 
container at filling stations, garages, ac- 
cessory stores and hardware stores. 


Boyce-ite Blu-Green Gasoline, already mixed foy 











your convenience and identified by its blue-green 
color, may be obtained direct from the pump at the 
leading filling stations in over one hundred impor- 


tant cities 


BOYCE & VEEDER COMPANY, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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“Haw, Kobuk, Haw, boys,” the mas- 
ter’s voice persisted. And reluctantly the 
dogs obeyed, cringed back once more 
beneath the yoke of man, drew slowly but 
steadily away to the left. Barely in time. 
Huddled in against the river bank, ten 
sled deer, trailing their low, loaded pul- 
kahs, shivered with dread, their brown, 
and white, and spotted forms, their 
spreading, branch-like horns, dimly out- 
lined against the snow, the bells at their 
throats tinkling nervously, while their 
driver, rifle in hand, stood at their heads 
prepared to do battle for their lives. 

In the instant that they swept past, 
Susan recognized the man, a Quithlook 
reindeer herder, evidently en route to her 
village. “You tell Noonak people Igo Akiak 

sick man,” she called as she slid by, and 
breathed a sigh of relief at his grunt of 
assent, his nod of surprised understand- 
ing. She had been worrying about her 
natives, fearing that they would be out 
searching for her. Now she could set her 
mind at rest. 

But what was her passenger saying? 
“We're not on the Akiak trail. We must 
have taken the wrong turning. We are 
headed toward Quithlook now.” 

Susan choked back a sob as she set wee 
brake. She was so stiff and tired and sore! 
E very bone and muscle in her body ached. 

“How far out of the way, are we?” she 
asked, steadying her voice with an effort. 

The man caught the weariness, the 

spair of the question. “Only a little 

»” he answered cheerily. “It really 
makes very little difference. It is too 
dark to travel now, anyway. We'll stop 
and wait until the moon comes up. Aren’t 
you almost starved? I am.” 

“T expect I am,” Susan admitted, 
realizing hunger for the first time. 

“Pull up into the trail across the river,” 
the man directed, ‘and we'll have a fire 
and something hot to eat in no time.” 

wh wh ] f usan had never attempted to start a 
at | Pe | c Oo a campfire. A wail of protest rose to her 
lips but died stillborn. It looked so hope- 


difference ] ju St a less here among the snow-cloaked “a 


trees, the snow deep under foot. 


f nt k grimly she resolved to do her best. 
Cw S md e Under the man’s directions, she gathered 
handfuls of dead grass and shook it free of 
snow, broke dead twigs from the naked 
ee : rattling willows, cut pitchy fragrant 
STUDY AT HOME branches from the spruce trees. A thrill 
Leagen png gm ee | of pride shot through her as the first tiny 
fife dependent, Greater 9p- flame leaped up, caught eagerly at the 
{corporations arg. headed by men with N dry twigs and resinous boughs, burst 
eettent eit See ene atone F at crackling into splendid life. She dragged 


pER 
including fourteen-volnpe Lae Lb or, eHorses™ I at Says or snow pe pssleee them high upon the 


U 
our valuable 10° e ‘Law Q ‘ 
* Send for them NOW, Sent Prerdets for 30g , . ‘ 
era i ne te wen arpedlnihirgy. blaze. Her brown eyes sparkled vivid life. 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution HENSHAW AVE. NORTHAMPTON PASS. Her pale cheeks blossomed soft pink 
: = roses with the exertion and the night’s 


chill breath. A strange and unfamiliar 


Mecsstiot picture she would have presented to her 
soy aptre old associates, to John with his con- 
ventional, uncompromising code, bustling 

about there in the firelight alone with a 

Berth reel his & B6a0sn man whose name even she did not know. 
A PRODUCT OF From his place, propped in the sled, 


the man watched her with warm, appre- 
ciative eyes. “And they told me she was 
gs **A plain, dull timid 


hopeless,” he mused. 


45 ¢ 35¢ o5¢ creature, a typical old- -maid se seg = 


LARGE MEDIUM SMALL This only goes to prove 
not follow out his thought; broke off 


instead to direct the girl as to the placing 
of a willow pole, the hanging of his tiny 
snow-filled teakettle above the fire. 
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You can get Pum-Kin Rouge 
at all Owl Drug Stores 

and nearly all good drug and 
department stores; or 

by mail prepaid for 75 cents. 
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Arrow-Tip Beam 
won't bend 





Easy-Reading 
Poise casts no 
shadow 





A money maker 
the year ’round 


What equipment, costing so lit- 
tle, can save as much as this Fair- 
banks Portable Scale? You don’t 
have to throw in “a little for good 
measure” when you have an ac- 
curate scale. It isn’t necessary 
to “hope’”’ that you will get full 
measure when you buy. You 
know! Your scale guides you in 
every transaction. It protects your 
profits and shows the way to big- 
ger earnings. 


And yet this year-’round money 
maker is moderately priced as a 
result of large volume production 
in a large modern factory. Note 
the refinements —the arrow-tip 
beam, the easy-reading poise and 
the rust-proof vital parts. They 
are typical of the advanced fea- 
tures found in all Fairbank Scales 
—a type for practically every 
weighing need. If your dealer 
can’t supply you with Fairbanks 
Scales, write to the nearest 
branch. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the “@ world over 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 
Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. - - - 423 East Third Street 
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Seattle, Wash. - - - 550 First Avenue, South 
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Salt Lake City, Utah - - 14 Southwest Temple 
General Offices: Chicago 
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Also manufacturers of Fairbanks-Morse “Z’’ En- 
gines, Home Water Plants, Home Light 


Plants, Feed Grinders, Windmills, 
and Washing Machines 
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The dogs, grown friendly now, snatched 
at the dried salmon which she threw 
them, then settled contentedly in the 
snow, bright eyes intent upon her supper 
preparations. ‘Then, the bacon fried at 
last, the coffee boiled, the hardtack 
unearthed from the grub-box, Susan 
perched upon the sled rail and fed morsels 
of food and sips of steaming coffee to her 
patient. Her eyes went slowly round her, 
to the ice-sheathed trees and shrubbery 
scinti lating rosily in the light of the leap- 
ing flames, the great dogs stretched con- 
tentedly in the snow, their noses on their 
paws, the moon, a luscious orange ball 
creeping above a hill’s dark shoulder 
away across the river’s level white 
expanse. The beauty of the picture 
gripped her throat. This was living! She 
drew a long tremulous breath of joy. 

The man’s eyes smiled. His low voice 
startled her. “What are you thinking 
about?” 

“Just loving it all,” she answered 
impetuously out of her exalted mood. 
“Loving it all so hard it hurts. Suppose 
I hadn’t come—had missed all this.” 

“How did you happen to come?” he 
coaxed. 

Impulsively, Susan turned to meet his 
understanding eyes. And _ before she 
realized what she was doing she had 
poured it all out to him, the deadly dull- 
ness, the terrible smothering sameness of 
her uneventful life at home—and John. 

“You had the right stuff in you or you 
would never have broken away,” he 
commented when she had finished. “Not 
one girl in a thousand would have had the 
nerve to stick it out in the face of their 
objections. Of course they thought you 
temporarily insane. Our people mostly 
do. That is the only way they can account 
for our staying up here in this God-for- 
saken country where there is nothing but 
the cold in winter, the mosquitoes in 
summer, and the filthy natives.” He spoke 
whimsically, eyes sweeping the scene = an 
him with profound affection. “There is 
no place like it,” he said softly. “The 
country gets you, and you're here for life.” 

For the first time in the hectic, unreal 
hours since she had rounded the bend in 
the trail and come upon his motionless 
figure in the snow, curiosity stirred in 
Susan. Who was this man? What was 
his means of livelihood? Where was his 
home? Who kept it? Had he, too, an 
Eskimo wife as did most of the white men 
she had met? She shuddered from the 
thought. He was of different stuff some- 
how. It was not possible that he had 
thrown his life away like that. She put 
the supposition fiercely from her and 
turned energetically to the business of 
the moment, washing the cups and plates 
and frying-pan and packing them away in 
the grub-box once more. 

She straightened out the restless dogs, 
readjusting twisted harness in prepara- 
tion for departure, forcing her reluctant 
fingers to stroke their shaggy heads as 
she moved about among them with in- 
ward quakings while the man looked on 
approvingly. [hen they were off once more 
on the run, refreshed by rest and food, 
flashing in and out of velvet shadows and 
glittering moonlight, winding along level 
sloughs, crossing grassy lakes, trotting 
down the frozen Kuskokwim until, just 
at midnight, they climbed the steep river 
bank and found themselves in Akiak. 





Before the big square government hos- 
pital building with its dim lights, Susan 
set the brake to halt her weary team and 
stifly climbed the steps to rap upon the 
door. Five minutes later the building was 
ablaze with light; excited voices and 
hurrying footsteps echoed through the 
corridors; a stretcher had borne her pas- 
senger away; and Susan herself, under the 
warm friendliness of the Doctor’s wife, 
was being proffered supper, a hot bath, 
liniment and a cozy bed. 

She awoke ten hours later to find the 
Doctor’s wife beaming upon her from a 
chair beside the bed, the fragrant aroma of 
coffee rising from a dainty tray upon the 
little table at her side. Her first words 
startled Susan wide awake. 

“You lucky, lucky girl,” teased Mrs. 
Browning, shaking a merry and accusing 
finger at her. 

“Lucky?” queried Susan blankly, sit- 
ting up in bed. “What do you mean?” 

“Why is it that the soft things of this 
world are so unevenly divided?” mur- 
mured young Mrs. Browning, plaintively. 
“Here I am, married to a poor M. D., 
forced to struggle for a bare existence, 
while you—”’ 

“What are you talking about?” frowned 
Susan, utterly bewildered. 

“He’s been asking for you for hours,” 
Mrs. Browning told her. ‘He'll surely 
have a rise in temperature if you don’t get 
in there soon. And from the expectant 
look in his eyes—well, I’ve seen that look 
before,” she ended wisely. 

Despite herself, the hot blood crim- 
soned Susan’s cheeks and she turned her 
face aside to hide the glad light in her 
eyes. “Well, what of it?” she asked in a 
voice which she strove to make casual. 
“Who is he anyway?” 

The other woman’s blue eyes flew wide. 
“You don’t mean to say that you don’t 
even know who he is?” she cried, and 
added doubtfully, “Then you didn’t 
drive him down because he was—” 

She broke off shamefacedly at Susan’s 
indignant cry, “I don’t know him from 
Adam! Who is he anyway?” 

“Why, my dear, he i Deevan,” 
the other purred. “The ‘Gold Dust Kid’ 
they call him. He is the man who first 
found gold on Willow Creek, the richest 
strike this part of the country has ever 
known. He is probably worth a million. 
He was starting for the “outside” when 
he had this accident. But I won’t keep 
you any longer from your breakfast. 
And remember, as soon as you are 
dressed—” She paused, threw Susan a 
meaning smile and was gone. 

With throbbing pulses, Susan hastily 
dressed herself and swallowed a few bites 
of breakfast. She would make her escape 
from the hospital, hire a native team to 
take her back to Noonak, and get away 
without seeing him again. Well-meaning 
Mrs. Browning’s significant words and 
glances had thrown her into a panic. With 
that conversation on her mind, she dared 
not face those quizzical dark eyes again. 
Undoubtedly he too, had thought that 
she had been cognizant of his identity 
from the first. She recalled Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s thoughtless admission. Of course 
he and Mrs. Browning and every one else 
would be expecting a poorly paid school- 
teacher to set her cap for him. She would 
show them that one wouldn’t. 

She got feverishly into her parka, softly 
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opened her bedroom door—and came face 
to face with Dr. Browning. 

“Mr. Deevan sent me to find you,” he 
smiled, dropping a friendly hand upon 
her arm to turn her down the corridor. 

But Susan drew back. “TI can’t, really, 
Dr. Browning. I haven’t time. I shall 
miss a whole day of school as it is. I must 
find a team at once to take me back to 
Noonak. I was just starting out to look 
for your wife.” 

“Nonsense!” Dr. Browning broke 
brusquely i in on her hurried flow of words. 

“You can’t possibly go off without seeing 
Jack. He has been watching the door all 
morning. I won’t have my patient’s con- 
dition endangered by such foolishness.” 

Upon reluctant feet, beneath the 
impetus of the firm hand upon her arm, 
Susan found herself moving down the 
hallway. A door was opened. “Here you 
are,’ announced Dr. Browning’s bluff 
voice. And Susan found herself alone in 
a small private ward facing a narrow 
white bed. 

“Come here,” its occupant commanded. 
She moved slowly to the bedside. 

“Look at me,’’. Jack Deevan ordered, 
engulfing her small cold hand in his warm 
strong left, and, when she had lifted 
unwilling eyes to his insistent ones, “I 
have to ask your forgiveness first of all,” 
he told her. 

Susan was startled, forgot embarrass- 
ment in wonder. ‘‘For what?” she asked. 

“That was a rotten trick I played you 
yesterday,” he said contritely, “letting 
you drive me away down here when you 
had never handled a sled, driven dogs. 
But the fellows have been telling me that 
you had no backbone, no grit.” 

“They were right,” Susan protested 
miserably. “I 2m the awfullest coward—” 

He went on calmly, as though she had 
not spoken. “The minute I saw you, I 
knew that they were wrong. I’ve a pet 
theory that any one, any one, no matter 
how weak they think they are themselves, 
will rise to an emergency if they amount 
to anything, will show the stuff they are 
really made of. And the minute I laid 
eyes on you, I knew I had to find out.” 

“And you found?” Susan’s voice was 
scarcely audible. 

“That you are the girl I have always 
dreamt of finding—but not in Alaska.” 
His voice had grown husky, deeply 
tender. “I was on my way outside. 
hoped I’d find her in the States. I knew 
that it would be a risk, bringing a girl, the 
kind of girl I wanted, back up here. But 


I was sick of the solitary life. Alaska is 
my country, my life’s work lies up here, 
but I didn’t want to spend the rest of my 
days alone.” He broke off abruptly. He 
had noticed her parka. “Why are you 
wearing your parka?” he demanded sus- 
piciously. ‘‘Where were you going?” 

“Back to Noonak, of course,” said 
Susan nervously. “I will miss a day of 
school as it is” 

“You were going without seeing me.” 
His voice was hurt, incredulous. 

“They said that you were resting easy, 
that there would be no complications,” 
she evaded nervously. 

The man in the bed reached out and 
recaptured the hand which had someway 
slipped from his grasp. “Susan, look at 
me,” he commanded. ‘Tell me why you 
were running away.” 

But she refused to meet his eyes. ‘‘Mrs. 
Browning told me this morning who you 
were,” she whispered, the red mantling 
cheeks and brow. “She said that you— 
she thought that I—” She broke off, 
floundering miserably. 

“Damned busy-bodies,” she heard him 
mutter savagely beneath his_ breath. 
“Why can’t they keep their mouths shut, 
mind their own business?” 

Then someway she was on her knees 
beside the bed, her hot face hidden in the 
hollow of his shoulder, and his unhurt 
arm had closed about her, holding her 
tight. “Little sweetheart,” his voice was 
whispering huskily. “‘Gritty little Alas- 
kan. Did you dream that I would let you 
get away, now that I’ve really found 
you? Promise me that you won’t run 
off and leave me lying here alone, 
helpless.” 

“But my _ school,’ Susan protested 
weakly from, the refuge of his shoulder. 

“Darn your school.” He dismissed it 
with scant ceremony. ‘Those little 
savages will be tickled to death to be 
handed a vacation. We'll wire your Chief 
that you are through. As soon as they 
will let me out of here, we'll go down to 
Bethel and be married. Then for the 
outside—with the whole world to pick 
from for a honeymoon. Are you game, 
little girl?” 

The tumbled brown head against his 
shoulder nodded emphatic assent as, with 
a long blissful sigh, Susan relaxed into the 
masterfulness of his encircling arm, 
experienced the blessed relief of absolute 
surrender, some one to make decisions for 
her, supply her courage and order her 
existence for all the days to come. 
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wedge might well be thick enough at the 
back, in view of local opinion and political 
pressure to subordinate tree growing to 
meat growing. Stock having destroyed 
the range on unreserved lands would do 
likewise on the forest ranges, and in doing 
so would upset the plan of perpetual tim- 
ber production. 

These things were brought to my at- 
tention as I sought the West in those vast 
oases of the highland forests of Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona. The forest 


West there is not much like the West of 
a quarter of a century ago when “‘devel- 
opment” was the one god worshipped in 
all the land. There is not so much virgin 
forest as there was but the national policy 
in respect to forested public domain was 
reversed in time to apply the principle of 
cropping instead of the traditional one of 
mining to areas of imposing extent. One 
visions the timbered West of the Rocky 
Mountain plateaus and ranges as forever 
primeval in its visual aspect but at the 
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‘The Hygieno De Luxe 


The Hygieno De Luxe Combination 
is a beautiful fixture. Not a single 
pipe or a bit of metal is exposed. 
Everything is pure white. 

It is extremely silent in action. 

Its bowl is only 13 inches high and 
allows the body to rest in the 
natural position that enables the 
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same time perpetually productive. The 
new land policy was adopted late enough 
and the change in practise has been tact- 
fully and considerately applied. 
time has come, however, for its full appli- 
cation. Forests are patient, persistent 


The | 


and much enduring but if the public for- | 


ests are to serve the main purpose of their 
establishment the deferment of concen- 
tration on reproduction can not go on 
much longer. Grazing must be rigidly 
subordinated to forestry. The effect of 
the Phipps bill would be to subordinate 
forestry to grazing, and soon there would 
be no grazing, and wrecked forests. The 
failure to conserve the non-forest range 


would extend to the forest range and the | 


forests themselves. ‘The situation is 
actually critical in those portions of the 
great highland forests of Arizona that 
have been cut over according to a plan of 
reproductive management. Grazing has 
there already done much to postpone re- 
production, and it threatens to postpone 
it for two decades more. In 1919 a great 
crop of pine seeds synchronized with 
favorable weather conditions. A_ thick 
stand of seedlings followed almost every- 
where within reach of seed trees in the 
cut-over areas. This crop of seedlings 1s 
being destroyed by grazing. 
two more of the present density of graz- 
ing will virtually destroy it, and twenty 
years will elapse before the lost ground 
can be regained. A forest crop twenty 
years postponed is a serious matter in 
view of the fact, admitted by lumbermen 


A year or | 


as well as foresters, that at the best the | 


country must face a long period of forest 
products shortage. All things consid- 
ered—local business interests, local pub- 
lic opinion, political expediency, etc.—it 
may be the discreet and necessary thing 
to do—this sacrificing of the 1919 class, 
but at least it should be accepted as a 
costly warning of what will happen if 
grazing becomes a right rather than a 
privilege. The stock growing “crisis” will 
become perpetual, the forests on which 
the nation relies for future comfort will 
become mere pasture woodlots, and con- 
servation of the public forests will fail 
because there was no conservation of the 
range. If the open range had not been 
ruined by over-grazing there would now 
be no demand for the over-grazing of the 
forest pasture. Because of one ghastly 
mistake in public land administration we 
are under pressure to make another. 
What we need is not more grazing in the 
National Forests but the reproductive 
management of the open grass lands, so 
that they, too, may be cropped instead of 
exhausted. 


T Flagstaff, Ariz., I did see a revival 

of the Old West. All the men were 
bearded. For months they had been 
sedulously growing ’49 beards; and the 
low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat of the 
days of gold was everywhere. Now and 
then a prominent citizen, thus bearded 
and hatted, plus buckskin shirt (imita- 
tion), big gun on hip and a simulated bad- 
man air slouched along the streets acting 
a search for trouble. 

Even the West has to play at being the 
West. 

But it persists, here and there, un- 
tamed. As when I saw a Mojave cloud- 
burst flood leap at a Ford in an innocent 
looking arroyo and hurl it, occupants and 
all, a hundred yards downstream. 
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Back Where the 
Wave Begins 


(Continued from page 23) 


treatment—from ‘“‘Mac,” at least—and 
answers in kind. Dr. James L. Gordon, 
famous San Francisco preacher-orator, 
fairly compels the instrument to do its 
duty. His scheme is to waggle a threaten- 
ing forefinger in its face—and the mike, 
apparently, can’t help but respond to that 
powerful stimulus. Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Rinehart, President of Mills College, has 
her own especial method. She delivered a 
series of talks over one of the larger broad- 
casting stations last winter and I had a 
chance to watch her carefully. She sim- 
ply overwhelms the mike by sheer calm- 
ness; she looks through it, ignores it, quite 
as though i it were simply an ordinary piece 
of furniture, a chair or some such inconse- 
quent object, and it treats her well in 
return. 

Others have still different methods. 
Wendel Hall resorts to hypnosis; his eye 
never leaves the mathematical center of 
the instrument from the beginning of his 
act to the end. Wilda Wilson Church, 
directress of a notable group of radio 
players, gets confidential with the mike. 
H. M., one of the best known of Pacific 
Coast announcers, grows romantic with 
it; he leans over the little tin can, every 
time he has anything to say, in a post- 
tively lover-like fashion. A friend of 
mine, Will James, in talking about a book 
of his over the air one evening, adopted 
the cut-and-come-again method, leaning 
over to hiss « sentence into the mike’s 
ear, drawing away again to look it in the 
eye with a “no- -monkey-business- now’’ ex- 
pression and then darting at it again for 
another rapid-fire explosion. Joe Novak 
cheats the mike by bringing his sticks 
along when he gives golf lessons over the 
air. He does all his talking with a driver or 
a niblick or a putter in his hand as the 
case may be and claims that he forgets all 
about the instrument. It is my frank opin- 
ion that he simply bullies the mike into 
behaving for him by the formidable and 
dangerous display of clubs. 

(Continued on page 94) 


The 


Californiacs 


(Continued from page 27 








comes down to its very toes. ‘That is, 
when all is said, the most marvelous thing 
about San Francisco—that the sea and 
forest come straight to its borders. And 
as, because of its peninsula situation they 
form the only roads out, sea and forest 
are integral parts of the city life. It ac- 
counts for the fact that you see no city 
pallor in the faces on the streets and per- 
haps for the fact that you see so little 
unhappiness on them. On Sundays and 
holidays crowds pour across the bay all 
day long and then, loaded with flowers 
and greens, pour back all the evening 


The law of averages is immu- 
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least startusing Forhan’sonceaday. 
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For Cuts, Bruises 


and Bumps 


For over half a century phy- 
sicians, nurses and mothers 
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long. As for flowers and greens, the 
hotels, shops, cafes, the little-hole-in-the- 
wall restaurants are full of them. They 
are so cheap on the streets that every- 
body wears them. Everybody seems to 
play as much as possible out of doors. 
Everybody seems to sleep out of doors. 
Everybody has just come from a hike 
or is just going off on one. Imagine a 
climate rainless three-quarters of the 
year which permits the workingman 
to tramp all through his vacation with 
the impedimenta only of a_ blanket, 
moneyless if he will, but with the cer- 
tainty always that the orchards and gar- 
dens will provide him with food. 


EMEMBER always that California 
has virtually no weather to contend 
with. For three months of the year rain 
appears; for the remaining nine months 
it 1s eliminated entirely. And so, with a 
country of rare picturesqueness for a 
background, a people of rare beauty for 
actors, everybody more or less permeated 
with the artistic instinct and everybody 
more or less writing poetry—California 
has a pageant for breakfast, a fiesta for 
luncheon, and a carnival for dinner. They 
are always electing queens. In fact any 
girl in California who hasn’t been a queen 
of something before she’s twenty-one is a 
poor prune. 

In the country—especially in the wine 
districts where the merrymaking some- 
times lasts for days—these festivals are 
beautiful. In the city—it depends 
largely, of course, on how much the com- 
mercial spirit enters into it; but whether 
they are beautiful or the reverse they are 
always entertaining. Single streets, for 
instance, in San Francisco, are always 
having carnivals. The street elects a 
king and queen, plasters itself with bunt- 
ing, arches itself with electric lights, 
lines its curbs with temporary booths, 
fills its corners with shows, sells confetti 
until the pedestrian swims in it—and 
then whoops it up for a week. All round, 
north, south, east, west, every other street 
is jet-black, sleeping decorously, ignoring 
utterly that blare of color, that blaze of 
light, that boom of noise round the cor- 
ner. They should worry—they’re going 
to have a carnival themselves next week. 
Apropos, a San Francisco paper opened 
its story of one of these affairs with the 
following sentence, “Last night” (shall 
we call him Hans Schmidt?) “was crowned 
with great pomp and ceremony king of the 
——Street Carnival and fifteen min- 
utes later, with no pomp and ceremony 
whatever, he was arrested for petty lar- 
ceny.” Billy Jordan was made king of the 
Fillmore Street Carnival. Now Billy 
Jordan, who is over eighty years of age, 
has served as announcer for every big 
boxing contest in San Francisco since— 
well, let’s say since San Francisco was 
born. He always ends his ring announce- 
ment with the words, ‘ ‘Let her go!” The 
reporters say that in the crown and scep- 
ter, the velvet and ermine of a king, he 
opened the F ‘illmore Street Carnival with 

“Let her go!” And for myself, I choose 
to believe that story. The queen of this 

carnival—her first name was Manila, by 
the way—a pretty girl of course, was a 
picturesque detail in the city life for a 
week. In velvet, ermine and brilliant 
crown, she was always flashing from place 
to place in an automobile surrounded by 
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a group, equally pretty, of ladies in wait- 
ing. When the deep, cylindrical cistern- 
like reservoir on Twin Peaks was finished, 
they opened it with a dance; when the 
Stockton street tunnel was finished, they 
opened it with a dance; when the morgue 
was completed they opened that with a 
reception. 


ANP the climate being of the kind that, 
for three-quarters of the year you can 
count on unvarying sunny weather, the 
women dress on the streets with nothing 
short of gorgeousness. All the colors that 
the rainbow knows and a few that it has 
never seen, appear here. And worn with 
such chic, such verve! Not even in Paris, 
where may appear a re conventional as ~ e 
smartness, is sartorial picturesqueness Fe Ch 

carried off with such an ps of make ei. Every am pion 
Polaire, who was advertised as the ugliest = 
woman in the world, should have made a 
fortune in California. For the Cali- = uses a 

fornian does not really know what female 

ugliness is. I have a theory that the Cali- a SM I g 1 H & \ \ ) EK. SS ON 
fornian men can not quite appreciate the OS 

beauty Pied their women. They take =~ 
bez ¢ ° 2 r , > = Se 
eS gy so elect In the United States Revolver Association 
and that dash constitute a menace. A = Indoor Championships, every match was 
city ordinance compels trafic policemen won with a Smith & Wesson. 

to wear smoked glasses, and car conduc- = : 
tors, and chauffeurs, blinders. These marksmanship matches put a revol- 


Go West, young man! = ver to the severest test in all classes of pistol 


AS I think it over, I am very glad that I shooting including: slow fire pistol — any 


3 revolver—foreign style, free pistol— pocket 


did not tell the Californiacs how beau- , z ; 
tiful Massachusetts is. Because it would revolver, rapid fire—novice slow fire pistol. 


only have bewildered them. I am glad Y, 

















The contestants who shoot for first place 


that I did not mention to them that I 


shall always cherish a kind of feeling for t, in these matches are experts, and the winners 
Massachusetts that I can develop for no Fi are real champions: they use the Smith & 
other spot. Because it would only have Wesson Revolver because it is absolutely 


hurt them. You must not tell a Cali- ph 


. Sar d afe . They know it 
forniac that you love any place but Cali- accurate, safe and durable. They k 


=> outlasts and outshoots all others. 


fornia or that you have found beauty Jf 
Xo LL 2akj Bia Fe i e . 
elsewhere. It’s like breaking an gM Se Learn to shoot; marksmanship is a man’s 
ment of marriage with a girl. It’s like =~ : U il: = 
telling a child that there’s no such person accomplishment. Use your cellar as a gal- 
as Santa Claus. There’s no tactful way : lery, let us tell you how. Address Depart- 
of wording it. It simply can’t be done. ment E. 
And I am very glad that I told the - 
Californiacs all the time how much I love = 
California, how much I love San Fran- \¢ SMITH @ WESEON., SPRINGFIELD, MAGS. 


cisco. I think of California always—with Oo) Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
its unabated fighting strength as a cham- LJ 
pion among states. It takes the stranger = 
—that champion state—under its mighty Y 
protection and gives him of its strength 
and happiness. It is more fun to be sick 
in California than to be well anywhere 
else. And I think of San Francisco 
always—the spirit of Tamalpais in the 
air—as an Amazon among cities. Its 
people love “the city” because, within the 
memory of man, it was built and within 
the memory of child, rebuilt. They them- 
selves helped to build and rebuild. They 
have worked and fought for it through 
every inch and instance of its history. It 
takes the stranger—that Amazon city— 
into its great, warm, beating mother- heart. 
If you are sick it makes you well. If you oo 
are sad it makes you glad. It infuses you RAT 
with its working spirit. It inspires you 

with its fighting spirit. It asks you to i césissiiet ta:toee. 
work and fight with it. And the result is caine, canieet Gan. Hew 
that I love California as I love no other S kue always tresh, 35c at 
state, and San Francisco as I love no other all drugand general stores. 
city. 1 have no real criticism to bring inevery package. 
against the Californiac. In fact, reader— 
ah, I see you’ve guessed it. 1’m a Cali- 
forniac myself. 
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Quick, welcome relief from hot, tired, 
aching feet, comes from the magic bottle. 
Absorbine, Jr. is at once soothing and 
cooling. A few dropsbringcomfort. You 
can feel the tense muscles relax — and 
the burning skin cooled and refreshed. 

Apply at night, preferably after a foot 
bath, or in the morning. Your feet will 
not dread shoes—you will be ready for 


"The Ta torture out ¥: tired feet 


the day’s work. 


Add this use of Absorbine, Jr. to the 
many others and know why it is called 


the magic bottle. 


“Absorbine, Jr. has proved to be a 
necessity for anyone suffering with tired 
feet. It works promptly and is most 


apeanell 
At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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WESTERN LIBRARIES, INSTITUTIONS 
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An experience of twenty-seven years is 


BU REAU’S unexcelled subscription-clearing service 
“clearing” subscriptions in the role of a jobber. 


tions, our work has included the ‘‘unscraml 


entire lists upon a definite basis. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY—For 
the past three years the Stanford University Li- 
brary’s Subscriptions to American periodicals 
have been handled by the Sunset Subscription 
Bureau. Their service has been characterized by 
promptness, efficiency, and careful attention to 
detail, and altogether has been very satisfactory. 
—George T. Clark, Librarian. 


ALAMEDA (CALIF.) PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
The service rendered to the Alameda Free Li- 
brary by the Sunset Subscription Bureau has 
always been first class. Its business is conducted 
with courtesy, as well as expeditiously and thor- 
oughly, and it is a great pleasure to have this 
opportunity of telling others about it.—Marcella 
H. Krauth, Librarian. 


OLYMPIC CLUB (SAN FRANCISCO)—The 
Sunset Subscription Bureau under the manage- 
ment of M. Whaley has taken care of The Olympic 
Club Magazine Subscription list, embracing fifty- 

three periodicals, for the past three years in con- 
nection with which the service rendered has 
always been promptly, courteously and efficiently 
executed.—Kenneth McLeod, Manager. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY (CALIF.) MEDICAL 
LIBRARY—The Alameda County Medical Li- 
brary has been most pleased with the service of 
the Sunset Subscription Bureau of San Francisco 


Turn your entire subscription list over to us. 


behind the SUNSET SUBSCRIPTION 
something more than mere ly 
For many libraries, clubs and institu- 
ing’ of varying expirations and placing 


Here are comments of some of our clients: 


in the handling of their medical journals. The 
promptness and accuracy in receiving the jour- 
nals from the publishers have been duly noticed 
and much appreciated by the doctors and the 
librarian. We heartily reeomme nd to any library 
or institution the excellent service of this agency. 
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The Great 
Mono Miracle 


(Continued from page 39) 


Rev. Cecil Greenwater was seated on 
the porch of the Lundy House, meditating 
over the godlessness of his flock, when the 
reception committee entered unceremoni- 
ously and slipped a pair of handcuffs on 
his wrists. Within twenty minutes the 
committee of arrangements reported, the 
Bodie stage was pressed into service for the 
convenience of the reception committee, 
Mark Twain and Truthful James, and the 
pilgrimage to Mono lake commenced. 

Arrived at the wild and barren shores of 
Mono lake, the boat was quickly launched 
and provisioned, and Dry Wash McFad- 
den (who begged piteously for the honor) 
took his place on the thwarts and thrust 
his oars into the rowlocks. The parson 
was then invited to step into the boat, 
and Truthful James addressed him: 

“Reverend Sir” he began, ‘‘after listen- 
ing to both your sermons on the evils of 
drink, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that you are looking upon this wicked 
world with a jaundiced eye—that your 
antipathy to good liquor arises through 
ignorance of its energizing properties. It 
has been decided, therefore, to maroon 
you for one week on Po-ah-ho island, 
where you will have ample time to reflect 
on the error of your way. And since there 
is no drinking water on Po-ah-ho, our ex- 
cellent committee of arrangements has 
very thoughtfully provided for your sole 
use and benefit a five-gallon keg of our 
own home-brewed lager beer, which the 
excellent Creaky will proceed to tap after 
the most approved and scientific manner 
immediately upon arrival at the island. 
Dry Wash McFadden will see to it that 
your handcuffs are removed and you will 
then be free to spend your time on beer 
and meditation until we call for you next 
Sunday. Adios.” 

If the assembled Lundyites expected an 
expression of horror and despair, either 
verbal or facial, at this announcement, 
they were bitterly disappointed. The 
Rev. Cecil Greenwater merely bowed his 
head and offered a prayer as the rowboat 
got under way for Po-ah-ho. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The First 


F orty~niner 


(Continued from page 16) 





the world-famous name for a mere blue- 
print—if indeed he had one—and a few 
square miles of sand! But Yerba Buena 
jumped at the chance. Its alcalde, one 
Lieutenant Bartlett of the Portsmouth, 
had already christened the Plaza with 
the name of that ship, and dubbed the 
miry water-front Montgomery Street in 
honor of her captain. He now seized the 
advent of the new year 1847 to trans- 
mogrify Yerba Buena into San Francisco 
by official proclamation—but without 
consulting Sam Brannan. 
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Semple was ate ‘ieee by 
Lieutenant Bartlett’s audacity. The 
name Francisca, on which he had been 
pluming himself, became a boomerang. 


It so closely resembled the name San | 


Francisco that every stranger who heard 
it would impute it and all his boosting of 
it to the impudent hamlet boomed by 
Brannan and Bartlett! So in sheer self- 
defense he had to shift to Madame Valle- 
jo’s middle name, Benicia. 

An amusing reverberation of this pio- 
neer boom-town warfare resounds through 
the pages of General Sherman’s memoirs, 
written many years afterward. 


The man | 


who was to prove that war is hell spent | 


part of his youth as aide to the military 
governor of Monterey, where he was a 
warm friend of Dr. Semple. Always a 
partisan, Sherman never forgave San 
Francisco’s “impudence.” A stolen name, 
he says in his memoirs, made Yerba 
Buena into a city; being “convinced that 
this little circumstance was big with con- 
sequences. That Benicia has the best 
natural site for a city, | am satisfied; and 
had half the money and half the labor be- 
stowed on San Francisco been expended 
at Benicia, we should have at this day a 
city of palaces on the Carquinez Straits. 
The name of “San Francisco,” 
fixed the city where it now is; for every 
ship in 1848-’49, which cleared from any 


however, | 


part of the world, knew the name of San | 


Francisco Bay, but not Yerba Buena or 
Benicia; and, accordingly, ships consigned 
to California came pouring in with their 
contents, and were anchored in front of 
“San Francisco!” 

To the cold eye of this army engineer, 
the steep hills encircling Yerba Buena 
cove loomed as obstacles, but to the ar- 
dent pioneers chey seemed a challenge. 
These hills rose from peat quagmires, al- 
most equally troublesome, so the pioneers 
simply filled up the quagmires with hill- 
tops. 

Brannan, despite his zeal as a Yerba 
Buena booster, was at first lukewarm 
toward Alcalde Bartlett’s change of name. 
He had not been consulted about it. Per- 
haps Bartlett’s failure to consult him was 
due to the fact that Sam never forgave 
him for presiding at that first jury trial. 
But the change caught the fancy of the 
populace, who, about this time, seized 
on the rotund person of Sam’s small 
editor, Dr. Jones, and rolled him down 
the Plaza in a hogshead—perhaps as a 
communal punishment for the lukewarm 
spirit of the Star. At any rate, the paper 
quickly changed its date line from “Yerba 
Buena” to “San Francisco,” which it soon 
began to hail as the future “Liverpool or 
New York of the Pacific Ocean.” The 
Star kept its feet on the ground, however, 
urging such immediate practical necessi- 
ties as a school-house, toward which Sam 
Brannan made the first contribution. On 
the upper edge of the Plaza, south of the 
Old Adobe, a little red school-house was 
built, which, during its brief but eventful 
career, served as a school, town-hall, 
court-house, tribunal of the first Vigi- 
lance Committee, church, and, finally, 
jail; so that it richly deserved its popular 
designation as The Public Institute. 

Sam Brannan is the original Califor- 
niac. In due time he got out a special 
California edition of the Star, which still 
remains a model of its kind—written up 
for him by Dr. Victor Fourgeaud, freshly 
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now spinning for 
“the days of 1949” 


N golden prosperity the days of 
1949 are destined to go far be- 
yond the days of 1849. So 
wheel — the spinning 
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fortune’s 
water-wheel on many an electric 
power development. 

In water power there is wealth. 
To harness this power, to supply 
electric service for the growing 
needs of this section, the electric 
light and power companies are 
planning ahead a quarter of a century. 

This industry believes that a great 
future awaits the Pacific Coast in 
its development as a manufactur- 
ing center. To the extent that cheap 
and abundant power will help bring 
this to pass the West can count on 
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Strange Lands 


of infinite charm lie just be- 

yond the horizon —sailings 

every Saturday for the Ori- 
ent and Round the World 


The word “Orient” quickens the imagi- 
nation. Itis a part of the world which is 
filled with charm, with interest, with 
strange adventure. 

Oriental lands are so ancient and yet 
so new to us of the Western World. 
They are crowded with things to do and 
see that can be found nowhere else. 

Hawaii is beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Japan, China,—whatrare days these 
countries promise ! One sees the old con- 
trasted with the new 
great nations that are to touch and influ- 
ence every phase of the world’s history. 

Then the Philippines, Malaya, Cey- 
lon, India. Unforgettable experiences are 
offered. Shop for silks, batiks, precious 
stones, rare furniture and valued ivories. 

Here are artisans whose trade has 
been handed down from father to son 
for centuries. 

Egypt is another world, yet just as 
filled with interest. The Holy Land, and 
then across the Mediterranean to Italy 
and France. 

Here is a world cruise on palatial 
American President Liners. Magnificent 
oil-burners, they provide every comfort 
for this greatest of all trips. 

They circuit the globe with sailings 
every Saturday from San Francisco. 
Fortnightly sailings from Boston, New 
York and Los Angeles. A fortnightly 
service returning from the Orient to San 
Francisco, 

Your room is commodiousand delight- 
fully furnished. The cuisine is excellent. 
The service is personal. 

Plan now your voyage. For full infor- 
mation communicate with any ticket or 


tourist agent or with 
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15 Moore Street, New York City 
50 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 








the awakening of 


|| the grip and signals explained. 
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arrived from far-away South Carolina. 
With characteristic enterprise Sam sent 
two thousand copies of this special edi- 
tion all the way to the Mississippi Valley 


by pony express, to catch the eye of pros- | 


settlers. 
the 


Gold had not yet been 


pective 
unenlightened States 


discovered; 


thought of California as wholly destitute | 


of natural resources, and populated 
chiefly by “‘greasers and fleas.” 


IV. 


AM’S faith in San Francisco 
strengthened in the spring of 747 by 
the arrival of Stevenson’s Volunteers. 
Not since he and his Mormons sailed in 
through the Gate had anything happened 
to compare in importance with the com- 


| ing of a whole regiment of New York 


soldiers; despatched by the Federal gov- 
ernment to assist in the conquest of Cali- 
fornia and, later, in its peaceful develop- 
For this two-fold purpose their 


ment. 
vessels were loaded—according to the 
Star—not only with muskets and rifles, 


but with saw-mills and grist-mills, wagons 
and plows. 

Sam little foresaw that the coming of 
these soldiers, in which he now took so 
much pride, was to involve him in the 
most dangerous and heroic exploit of his 
life. 

Some of the soldiers came infected with 
a phobia of spread-eagle patriotism. They 
called themselves Bowery Boys, and, un- 
til they could improvise a Tammany Hall 
of their own, they foregathered chiefly at 


| “The Shades”—the first and possibly the 


worst of those grog-shops and gambling- 
hells that were to form such a feature of 
young San Francisco. 

Here at The Shades Lieutenant Sam 
Roberts lost little time in organizing a 
local branch of a widely spread secret 
society styling itself The Supreme Order 
of the Star-Spangled Banner. Coming 
into the open later as the American, or 
Know-Nothing political party, this parent 
of all ku-klux clans was now busily in- 
stalling lodges throughout the States, 
with passwords and degrees, grips and 
signs, and blood-curdling oaths of secrecy. 
If a candidate believed in God, if he had 
been born in the United States, if neither 
he nor his wife nor his parents were mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic church, he 
was conducted into an inner chamber 
where the worthy president sate.” 
Here the novitiate took his solemn oath 
of secrecy, and swore further never to 
vote for any man unless he were a Protes- 
tant and an American-born citizen, 
pledged to America for Americans. Then 


“c 


| the passwords were revealed to him, and 


You 
brother with the words, 
“What time?” He answered, “Time for 
work!” Second challenge: “Are you?” 
Answer: “‘We are!” Notice of meetings 
was conveyed by a paper triangle; red 
meant danger, and brothers had to come 
prepared to meet it. Terrorism was their 
favorite weapon. When questioned about 
their order they always replied, “I don’t 
know,” hence the derisive name, “‘Know- 


Nothing.” 


challenged a 


was 
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his fellow New Yorkers,. although one 
may be sure he was all ears for everything 
they had to say. In the murky gloom of 
The Shades tavern they spun many a 
spicy yarn of their adventurous trip round 
the Horn. A few brought their wives 
with them, and the most exciting incident 
of the voyage had arisen from the birth 
of a baby. 

“That child was born famous!” de- 
claimed one of Colonel Stevenson’s sol- 
diers. “Was she not the first child ever 
born whose father formed part of the 
first expedition of armed American emi- 
grant soldiers ever sent by their govern- 
ment to conquer and occupy a foreign 
province?” 

These soldiers told with great gusto 
how the baby was named and christened. 
From her birth-ship, the Perkins, the 
news of her advent traveled over the bil- 
lows to the other speeding vessels of the 
fleet; whereupon a convoy, the Preble, 
sailed close enough to ask for the privi- 
lege of naming her. Private Harris and 
his proud wife assenting, the Preble’s 
captain shouted back across the water 
the magic name of “Alta California!” 

Cheers rang over the ocean from both 
ships. They were destined for Alta Cali- 
fornia, and this baby was their child of 
destiny. The flames of their patriotism 
mounted higher than ever round the 
floating cradle of this god-send, their sign 
from heaven; so when all six vessels put 
in at Rio de Janeiro, a few days later, and 
found there the man-of-war Columbia, 
Colonel Stevenson resolved that the 
child’s christening should be An Event. 

His resolution stiffened on learning 
that the United States minister was not 
receiving all the deference thought to be 
due from an effete monarchy to the En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Great Republic. Colonel 
Stevenson not only refused to salute 
the Brazilian forts and to pay the cus- 
tomary calls of courtesy, but invited the 
American minister to deliver a baptismal 
oration over Miss Alta California. The 
minister seized his opportunity. He hap- 
pened to know that the Crown Prince of 
Brazil had been baptized in the palace at 
Rio by a “pompous prelate” only a few 
days before, so at the Sunday ceremonial 
on board the Columbia he wound up his 
oration with an invidious comparison be- 
tween “the christening of the daughter of 
an American soldier” and that of “ ‘the 
royal bantling’ of the Brazilian nation.” 

This epithet so incensed the Brazilian 
court that it seriously considered order- 
ing the Americans out of port; upon 
hearing which, Colonel Stevenson got 
into his gig and was rowed from one of 
his vessels to another, instructing the 
soldiers on each ship that if they went 
ashore again it should be with fixed 
bayonets. 

This so electrified his men that they 
jumped into the rigging and shouted 
cheer after cheer. 

The objectionable order was fortu- 
nately not issued by the Brazilians. Al- 
though Stevenson’s New York Volunteers 
sailed away from Rio de Janeiro without 
another shore leave, their already ardent 
jingoism had received a stimulus that 
was to vent itself mischievously in Cali- 
fornia, and bring them into conflict with 
Brannan. 

Those violent disorders for which young 
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San Francisco became notorious are 
usually regarded as peculiar to the place. 
On the contrary, they were manifestations 
of a national malady merely intensified 
by unique local conditions. 
V 

AM BRANNAN’S faith in California 

mounted to such a pitch of enthusi- 
asm after the coming of Stevenson’s sol- 
diers that he went out into the desert to 
meet Brigham Young, with the resolute 
intention of escorting him and his pil- 
grims all the way to the true Promised 
Land. After a prolonged and arduous 
journey he succeeded in finding the 
Latter-Day Saints in the far-away Green 
River country, beyond Fort Hall, in what 
is now eastern Utah; and then turned 
round and marched westward with them 
until they reached Salt Lake Valley. 

Here a dramatic episode occurred. 
When Brigham Young emerged from the 
desert through a gap in the Uintah moun- 
tains and suddenly saw Salt Lake Valley 

one of the loveliest landscapes in all the 
world—he stretched out his patriarchal 
hand and, as he stood there at the head of 
his people and his flocks and his herds, he 
uttered four syllables from which even 
Sam Brannan’s’ vehement eloquence 
proved powerless to make him budge: 

“This is the place!” 

Crestfallen and angry, Sam _ retraced 
his long and lonely way to California— 
just in the nick of time, and halted at the 
exact right spot. Sutter’s Fort, five days 
up the Sacramento river from San Fran- 
cisco by schooner, was a_ wilderness 
stronghold presided over by a_ genial 
Swiss captain who held title to all the 
land for many miles round. It was here 
at Captain Sutter’s fort that Sam’s lucky 
genius inspired him to stop and set up as 
a merchant. 

This was in the fall of 1847. What 
ensued may best be told by his own pen: 

“Captain Sutter made a contract with 
Marshall, Weimer and Bennett to put up 
a saw-mill in the fall of 1847, on the south 
fork of the American river, where the 
town of Coloma now stands (some forty 
miles northeast of Sutter’s Fort). Having 
a store at the fort at that time, I agreed to 
furnish them with all the necessary sup- 
plies on Sutter’s account, until the mill 
was in running order, otherwise they 
would not have taken the contract. On 
the 24th of January, 1848, when Mar- 
shall let the water into the mill-race, and 
the water had run clear, he picked up a 
piece of gold at the bottom of the race and 
gave it to the wife of Weimer, his partner, 
who was there cooking for the men, and 
it is still in her possession. A number of 
young men from the Mormon Battalion 
were at work on the mill for Marshall & 
Co., all of whom left their work and com- 
menced washing out gold, and that was 
the end of the mill-building. Marshall, 
Weimer, Bennett and Captain Sutter 
claimed the right to the discovery, and 
charged every one who worked there ten 
per cent of what they found. Some of 
the boys became dissatisfied and went 
prospecting down the river for themselves, 
and found diggings about twenty-five 
miles below, on an island which has ever 
since been known as Mormon Island. I 
put up a store there, and called the place 
Natoma, after the name of the Indians 
who lived there. I also put up a store at 
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the mill-and called the place (where gold 
was discovered) Coloma, after the name 
of the tribe there.” 

Sam wrote this cool and carefully con- 
sidered account of the discovery of gold 
many years after the event, in an effort 
to minimize a story about which he always 
remained sensitive. Whether “Marshall, 
Weimer, Bennett and Captain Sutter 
charged every one who worked there ten 
per cent of what they found” may possi- 
bly be doubted. But there is no doubt 
whatever as to what Sam himself did. 
Always a brain worker, when gold sud- 
denly turned up he as suddenly resumed 

strictly for business purposes—his Mor- 
mon authority over the horny-handed 
miners from his old Battalion, and took 
“the Lord’s tithes” of all their pannings! 

No less an authority than Sherman 
vouches for this, in his memoirs. Going 
up the Sacramento and American rivers 
with his chief, Colonel Mason, to ascer- 
tain whether gold had really been dis- 
covered, young Sherman found Sam in- 
dustriously collecting tithes on Mormon 
Island! 

One of the miners, more suspicious than 
the rest, approached Colonel Mason, says 
Sherman, and inquired whether Brannan, 
‘‘as high-priest,” had a legal right to take 
tithes. “‘He has a perfect right to collect 
them,” replied the facetious Colonel 
‘as long as you are fools enough to pay!” 

Thereafter Sam’s tithe-taking ceased; 
but Brigham Young heard about “the 
Lord’s money” away over in Utah, and 
in due time sent an apostle to collect 

“You go back and tell Brigham,” re- 
joined Sam, “that I'll give up the Lord’s 
money when he sends me a receipt signed 
by the Lord, and no sooner!”’ 

That cut him off completely from the 


faith. A Mormon sketch of his life sadly | 
says: “His course and habits were not | 
consistent with the life of a Latter-Day | 


Saint, and he was disconnected from the 
Church.” 

This is the first of two articles by Doctor 
Scherer telling the story of Sam Brannan, 
the first Forty-niner. The second will 
appear in the October issue and will be illus- 
trated with further pictures of old California 
and San Francisco.—The Editors. 


Gold and 


Sunshine 


(Continued from page 35) 


of further growth are in sight unless more 
water from new sources is provided, and 
in the upper two-thirds of the state water 
development must be coordinated and 
pushed vigorously. 

It will be done. Lack of water while 
water is to be had somewhere, somehow, 
will never be allowed to check the growth 
of the Golden State. Twenty years ago 
Los Angeles, then a city of 250,000, de- 
cided that it must insure its future growth 
by providing additional water. ‘Though 
there was no immediate need for the new 
supply, though the project was undertaken 
solely in the firm belief that future growth 
would soon absorb it, Los Angeles went 225 
miles north to the east slope of the Sierra 
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San Francisco, Sept. 5-12 
ALIFORNIANS, hail! It is our 75th anniversary year. 


We're grown, we’re mature, full-fledged—masterful in 
our enviable place among the nation’s states. 

And now we celebrate. Southern Pacific Lines has caught 
the spirit—desires to foster and further it. 

Fares are lower 

Hence, specially-reduced roundtrip fares from all parts of 
California—yes, the whole coast—to San Francisco for the 
year’s gala event—Diamond Jubilee. 

You, Californian—come to San Francisco for this huge 
celebration. Help us honor our state. Help us entertain the 
thousands of expectant tourists from the world over. 

You'll find it worth while. And it’s so easy to come. Ask 
your local Southern Pacific agent about these reduced fares. 
You'll find them surprisingly low—your trip surprisingly 
economical. 


Full information available 
And from wherever you come, you’ll find Southern Pa- 
cific Lines and connections ready and eager to serve you. 
Speedy, dependable and comfortable train-service, by which 
you can come and return with the maximum of satisfaction. 
And the minimum of expense. 





IS) a | particulars, or write to 
yy. 
icteY 


Southern PacificLines 
F.S. McGinnis, P.T.M. 


San Francisco 
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Ask any agent for full ", 
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dreary Autumn 
holidays in 


Hawaii 


why 


When the children are in school, not 


take your holiday this fall? A gorgeous vacation 
in the Paradise of the Pacific, in the months 
between now and Christmas! 


Strange as the outrigger canoes that race 
like long-legged waterflies at Waikiki, Hawaii 
is a territory of the United States with modern 
conveniences at moderate prices. 


Long autumn days, sunny yet cool, to enjoy 
golt, polo, motoring, tennis, county fairs, swim 
ining meets, surfing, inter-island cruising, deep 
sea fishing. Tropic fruits, fragrant flowers and 
Hawaiian music. Hawaii National Park’s vol 
canic wonderland is especially attractive in 
autumn. 

Enjoy it longer 
the two 


3 or 4 weeks from 


Plan to stay longer than one or 
weeks which a round trip of 
the Coast allows. But the latter, costing as little 
as $3 o for all expense including first 


300 or 4 


class travel and accommodation ashore, will 


give you a taste of Hawaiian enchantment. 
Your nearest railway, steamship or travel 
agent will book you direct via Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria, 
B:c. 
Honolulu 


You'll enjoy the 5 or 6 days voyage to 


on stately liners. Ample modern 
hotels on 4 larger islands. 


If you wish descriptiy e, illustrated brochure— 





215 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


344 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. Ae 


Nevada and built an aqueduct through 
deserts and mountains, an aqueduct that 
rivaled the greatest engineering feats of 
the time. It was to take care of the com- 
munity’s needs for fifty years to come; 
last year during the drouth its field capac- 
ity was needed. In fact, realizing the im- 
perative need of a dependable water sup- 
ply for a population of at least two mil- 
lions, a group of far-sighted Los Angeles 
citizens is now laying the ground work for 
taking water from the Colorado river 450 
miles to Los Angeles, crossing hundreds 
of miles of desert and traversing several 
mountain ranges through tunnels aggre- 
gating over fifty miles in length. 

San Francisco followed Los Angeles’ 
lead and went 180 miles east to the west 
slope of the Sierra for more water. Oak- 
land is preparing to carry out a similar 
project. Incidentally these undertakings 
are adding several hundred thousand 
hydroelectric horsepower to the resources 
of the state. 

I drove through 150 miles of the Sac- 
ramento Valley the other day. For mile 
after mile the horizon was almost empty. 
Huge yellow grain fields, with here and 
there a dark clump of trees hiding a 
human habitation, alternated with pas- 
tures, green rice fields cultivated by tem- 
porary tenants, and an occasional alfalfa 
patch or a small orchard community. 

Seventy-five years hence two-thirds of 
the same area will be irrigated and broken 
| up into ten and twenty-acre farms inten- 
| sively cultivated. The same process will 
| have transformed the huge area of the 
| 300-mile San Joaquin Valley. In the year 
| 2000 California’s interior valley alone, 
| leaving out of jconsideration southern 
California and the great cities of the 


coast country, will have a population of 
four to six millions. Sacramento, the 
state capital, will have a population of 
300,000; Stockton and Fresno will be 
cities of 200,000. At the northern and 
southern ends of the great valley there 
will be cities of 100,000 to 150,000, and 
many of the smaller communities will 
exceed 50,000. 

If this prediction seems exaggerated, 
look at Italy. There an area of approxi- 
mately the same size as California’s sup- 
ports a population of forty millions. Is 
it unreasonable to expect that California 
seventy-five years hence will be able to 
maintain a high standard of living for 
thirteen million people? In addition to 
everything that Italy boasts, history, ex- 
cepted, California has gold, silver, copper, 
quicksilver and other metals; California 
is producing, will continue to produce so 
much oil that a large part of the output, 
crude and refined, is sent to adjoining 
states, to the Orient, South America and 
even to the Atlantic coast. California 
has enough timber and timber land to 
supply most of her future needs, if the 
forest resources are wisely handled. 

In the future development of California 
I can see the growth of a rich and varied 
rural life arising out of a sound economic 
basis; 1 can see an industrial develop. 
ment based on beauty and quality rather 
than quantity and cheapness. And out 
of this economic soil there will come a 
race of musicians, dramatists, novelists, 
poets, painters and sculptors whose work 
will help to make the world a more inter- 
esting place to live in. When the great 
era of construction now beginning nears 
its close, California must and will assume 
the esthetic leadership of the country. 





Jewels of Empire 


(Continued from page 44) 


the ship. He leaned over the side, star- 
ing at the water, his thoughts upon the 
girl upstairs. 

Suddenly his brain seemed to stop and 
his racing thoughts broke off. Some sixth 
sense warned him he was not alone. There 
was some one behind him, approaching 
step by step upon noiseless feet. 

Barry swung about and, as he turned, 
sprang lightly to one side. It was not a 
moment too soon, for there was a little 
ring of metal upon metal and something 
struck the side of the ship against which 
he had been leaning and dropped heavily 
to the deck. Without waiting Barry 
sprang into the shadow and searched the 
darkness beyond. Nothing moved. Only 
a faint sighing breath and a little quick 
rustle that died away at his approach. 
Except for himself the deck was deserted. 
He turned back hurriedly and was in- 

vading the corridor when he heard the 
nurse’s voice. 

“Mr. O’ Neill—where are you?” 

“Here,” he said shortly. ‘And still 
alive, praise be!” 


“What happene sd? 





I thought I heard 


something—” ' ; 
“You did,” he said and advancing to 
the rail, bent over. “It was this!’ He 


held before her a long slim knife. “It 
was for me. Did you see any one—” 

““No—yes—some one brushed past me 
in the passage.” 

“It leads to the upper deck?” said 
Barry. “Then there’s no use. The fellow 
may be any w here by now. Did you find 
the woman?” 

“No,” she shook her head. “I thought 
I could lay my hands on her, but I can’t 
until morning. She seems to be visiting 
somewhere.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Barry “1 
want to go above at once, and find out 
where certain people are. I’ll come down 
tomorrow—thanks for helping—lI’ll not 
forget it!” 

As he climbed the stair his thoughts 
were racing. Who would be benefited by 
his death? No one but Dievushkin! The 
whole matter of the Cafe du Loire rested 
upon his testimony and the waiter may 
have hoped to get him out of the way be- 
fore he had confided in any one. Surely 
that was the explanation. So certain was 
he that he took the last few steps on the 
run and plunged headlong into Lockwood 
who was preparing to descend. 

“Well,” he said. “I had a talk with 
your Herr Doktor and he tells me 
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Sm osiedmal ee 
°™ WWediterranean 


Limited to 400—(Less than Half Capacity) 
by Specially Chartered Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA”’ 


(20,000 tons) Sailing from N Y. Jan. 26—67 days 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Medi- 
terranean has become an annual classic. 

In every respect it is unsurpassed. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
“ny Italy, Sicily, Riviera. Monte 
4 Carlo, France, England fs 
; The “Scythia” 1s a veritable floating palace, with % 
j spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 eleva- i 
| tors, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with 
| running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and f 
@! suites with private baths. The famous Cunard be 
cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) ( 






Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra 
cost, returning via “Aquitania,” 
“Mauretania,” “‘Berengaria”’ or any 
Cunard Line steamer 
Early reservation insures choice of location 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


& 542 FIFTH AVE,. NEW YORK = 
+) 1529 Loenst Street, Philadelphia }'-.> 
~ 582 Market Street, San Francisco | 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
(Est. 1875.) Paris Cairo London 











Cc 


—for guests of the 
city’s most cen- 


trally located hotel. 
POST STREET AT STOCKTON 


PLAZA 


SAN FRANCISCO 















CONVENIENCE 


Centrally located. vet 


away from the noise of 
traffic. A quiet resttul 
place noted for true 
service and hospitality 


Moaerate Rates 


fourth at main 


VAN NUYS 
dk fe 











Gerard was no friend of his—just a boat 
acquaintance.” 

Barry brushed the news aside. 

“And Dievushkin?” he demanded. 

“Oh—the fellow was locked up five 
minutes after you went below.” 


VIII 


T was morning before Barry questioned 

the girl. In the meantime he had 
snatched alittle troubled sleep, shaved and 
made himself presentable. Now, as he 
stood outside her door he felt the key to 
the mystery lay in her slim hands. 

Sarah Jane was with her and reported 
her condition far from hysterical. A sort 
of settled apathy worse than tears. 

“Now don’ t you question her too hard!” 
she begged. “She’s had enough without 
making it worse!” Barry shook his head. 

“Do you suppose I want to hurt her?” 
he inquired. ‘Why I’d cut off my hand 
rather than do that. All I’m trying to do 
is to help.” 

“The kindest thing would be to hush 
the whole affair,” said Sarah Jane. 
“There’s all sorts of goings on we don’t 
know about.” 

“Has she told you anything?” de- 
manded Barry eagerly. Her lips set firmly. 

“Not a word. She just sits there star- 
ing at her hands and trembling. I don’t 
know any more than I did before, but—” 
she glared at him—‘“if I did I wouldn’t 
tell you if it’d hurt her—so there!” 

Barry put out his hand. 

“T’m glad she’s got you with her,” he 
said. “I’ve got to ask her questions—it 
can’t be helped. But I’m glad she’s got 
such a friend.” 

“IT shouldn’t have snapped at you,” 
said Sarah Jane, “but she’s so helpless. 
I can’t bear to have her hurt.” 

She opened the door and Barry slipped 
into the state-room beyond. The girl was 
sitting, staring at the hands which were 
clasped in her lap. As he closed the door 
behind him she turned her head and raised 
her eyes to his. They were large and so 
dark a gray they seemed almost black. 

He crossed the room. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “I hate to 
question you after this awful affair, but I 

. i ’ ” 
must. You understand, don’t you? 
She nodded wearily. 

“What is it you wish to know, Mon- 
sieur!” 

For an instant Barry hesitated, then: 

“What brought your uncle to Amer- 
ica?” he asked. 

“IT do not know,” she said slowly, as 
though watching her words. “He had 
traveled much. Perhaps he wished to see 
it before he died.” 

“You have lived with him long?” Barry 
pressed. 

“All my life,” she said. 

“And your sister, Mademoiselle Henri- 


” 


She started, her hands twisted nerv- 
ously in her lap. 

“We are orphans,” she explained. 
“My uncle—he took me, but my sister 
she—she has lived for always with our 
marraine—what you call ‘God-mother’.’ 

“And they have gone to Egypt?” ques- 
tioned Barry, “While your uncle took you 
to America? Odd, i isn’t it?” She did not 
answer. “And it’s odd you should have 
been frightened about something—fright- 
ened all of the time. What have you 
been afraid of?” 


“Uisiting— 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo, 
Nice, Naples, Pom- 
peii, Palestine, Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, 
Mt. of Olives, Cairo, 
Pyramids, Sphinx, 
India, Ceylon, Suma- 
tra, Java, Singapore, 
Manila, China, Japan, 
Hawaii, California, 
Panatina, Cuba and 
; { 

other pointsof roman- 
tic interest. 
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World’s greatest 
travel system - 
3rd annual cruise 


roun 


Canadian 
Pacific 

See this world before the next 
—and see it in comfort. Quaint 
lands, strange people and new 
thrills. Timed to follow the path 
of spring round the world. Christ- 
masin the Holy Land. New Year’s 
Eve in festive Cairo. 20 countries, 
129 days, 54 days of shore excur- 
sions. Luxurious Empress of 
Scotland, (25,000 gross tons, 699 
feet long)sailseast from New York 
Dec. 3rd. Canadian Pacific man- 
agement afloat and ashore. Fares, 
including shore excursions, sur- 
prisingly low. Join the cruise in 
Europe or leave it on California 
shores—liberal cash allowances. 


Mediterranean Cruise Feb. 9th. 
See local agents or 


Fred L. Nason, 675 Market St., San Francisco 
W. McIlroy, 605 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
W. H. Deacon, 55 Third St., Portland 
E. L. Sheehan, 608 Second Ave., Seattle 


Gen’! Agents Pass. Dept. Canadian Pacific 

















by rail 


Cruise home 
Panama M = 


$ 


If you are planning an Eastern 


trip this fall, why not arrange to 
see the Panama Canal, Central 
America and Mexico on your 
way home. You can cruise from 
New York to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco on a luxurious Panama 
Mail liner with numerous stops 
ashore in quaint and romantic 
ports, at a round-trip cost that is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Until September 15 you can buy a ticket 
for as little as $335 that will take you 
East by any direct rail line and return 
you to San Francisco in a first class state 
room on a Panama Mail liner. Or you 
an reverse the trip and sail from San 
Francisco on August 27 or September 24 
returning from New York by October 31 


See Panama Canal 
Visit 6 Foreign Countries 


In no other way can the Coast-to-Coast 
trip be made so restfully, so enjoyably and 
so economically. A cruise on a Panama 
Mail liner is a vacation thoroughly com- 
fortable and intensely interesting. The 
cruise is broken by captivating jaunt 
ashore in colorful and historic Central 
America, Mexico and the Cana! Zone. The 


Panama Canal is traversed in daylight. 


Panama Mail liners are modern steamers 
especially built for tropical service. Broad, 
breeze-swept decks. All cabins outside, 
with beds in every one (no upper berths 
or bunks). Electric fans in every room 
Cool luxurious lounges, dining-rooms oren 
to all breezes, salt water, swimming tanks, 
orchestra, organized sports and entertain- 
ment. The cuisine is world famous for its 
excellence Panama Mail liners leave New 
York and San Francisco approximately 
every 21 days throughout the year. The 
regular one way first class fare, including 
bed and meals on the steamer is $250 up. 


The special round-trip one 
way water, and one way rail rate 
of $335 up (including bed and 
meals on steamer) is yet avail- 
able west bound on the S. 
Colombia leaving New York 
September 9th and S. S. Vene- 
zuela leaving September 30th; 
or east bound on the S. S. Vene- 
zuela leaving San Francisco 
August 27 and the S. S. Ecuador 
leaving Septembe- 24. 


(From Los Angeles 2 days 


later.) 
For complete information apply 
" any railroad, tourist or steamshiy 
or write direct to Department S. 








2 Pine Street 


503 So. Spring Street, 


PANAMA 
, MAIL S. S. CO. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


4 10 Hanover Sq., New York 
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The girl shook her head, and this time 


she did not raise her eyes. 

“No,” she said, “I have not been 
frightened. It was just that I was what you 
call homesick. You can not understand, 
Monsieur, leaving one’s friends forever—”’ 

Barry caught her up suddenly. 

‘Then you were going to America to 


stay 

For an instant there was silence, 
her voice came faintly: 

“T can only tell you that I do not know, 
Monsieur.” 

Barry considered, then started upon a 
new line of inquiry. 

“Where was your uncle when you saw 
him last?” She shivered slightly. 

“Upon the bed. He was eating. It 
was—oh, Monsieur—I can not say. It 
must have been about six of the clock.” 

“And the waiter?” Barry asked. 

“He left the room it 1s perhaps one 
minute before. It is not more for when I 
go out he is just turning the corner.” 

“And you believe 

“No, Monsieur—I do not believe he 
killed my uncle.” 

“Not even for money?” said Barry. 
“Was there no money, nor anything else 
of value in your uncle’s room?” 

“Only the notes they have found upon 
him. We—” her voice broke. “I assure 
you, Monsieur, it was all the money he 
had with him.” 

“Then why should your room be en- 
tered, why should they search every inch 

even the mattress?” 


then 


She threw out her hands in a little 
pleading gesture. 
“Ah—why—why? Do you not see 


that I do not know? Mon Dieu! Why 
will you torture me with horrible ques- 
tions?” She was becoming frankly hys- 
terical and Barry drew her hands into his. 

“Don’t!” he said. ‘You mustn’t! Pm 
doing this not to hurt you, but to help. 
Won’t you trust yourself to me, Made- 
moiselle Victorine?” 

for a moment she peered into his eyes, 
her own growing wide and gray, then, 


suddenly the terror returned and_ she 
tore her hands from his grasp. 
“No,” she said. ‘No! You—Mon 


Dieu! How can I trust you when you are 
f the police?” and, quite suddenly she 
slipped and lay, a little huddled heap upon 
the carpet at his feet. 

rO BE CONTINUED) 





Back Where the 
Wave Begins 


. 
Continued from page 53) 


MPORTANT as the mike is, however, 

it isn’t all there is to broadcasting. 
Perhaps you might call it a_full half. 
Uncle Sam, through his postoffice, 1s the 
other half—quite as important a_ half, 
too, as far as the broadcaster 1s concerned. 

I’ve observed before that talking to the 
microphone is a flattish occupation. It 
would be an utterly impossible business 
to talk to that machine regularly, even as 
infrequently as once a week, if it were not 
for the response that the mail man brings. 
Right there, in that leather sack, is the 









Pull the Red Flap 


--Up Comes the Cap! 


Your Dairy will give you Certified 
Caps if you ask for them 


Certified Caps have a tough, red 
fiber flapclamped securely to the cap. 
The tough flap is easy to grasp. 
It’s hard to tear. Caps lift out with 
ease. Wonderfully convenient. 

You can replace Certified Caps when you 


put milk back in the ice box. They keep 
out odors and impurities. 


Write your dairy today. Say: 
“I'm tired of bottle caps that tear, that 
are hard to get off, that are useless as 
soon as removed from the bottle. I want 
Certified Caps—with the red flaps.” 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES: 


We'll send you, free, a number of Certi- 
ed Caps to use on your milk bottles. 
Use them when you put milk in the ice 
ox. They're easy to lift. They keep out 
odors and keep milk clean. Write to: 


American Dairy Supply Co., 
Dept. B-4. Washington, D. C. 


Certifi ied 
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While rr 
last! 

al are all we have left 
of a lot of genuine import- 
ed Champiere field glasses 
bought when the French 
rate of exchange was low- 
est. “Champiere” alway: 
guarantees optical and 
mechanical perfection. 

See distant objects as 
though they were near you. 
Wonderful at prize fights, 
ball games, boat races, 
horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 


An tucal 
sift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses, of finest optical glass, 


Wonderful light gathering 


over 1° 8 inches in diameter. 
Middle bar graduated from 1 


power and sharp definition. 
to 12 for quick reference. 
Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 
Only 434 inches high closed, 614 inches extended. Great 
range. A good compass is attached to top bar. Each 
instrument equipped with neckstrap loops and supplied 
with handsome case and straps. A wonderful bargain. 
Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct from this ad. Money 
back if not satisfied. 
FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 
for sport, observation, target shooting, ete. 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 829, Elmira, New Yor : 
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real heart of all this broadcasting busi- 
ness. No actor ever listened for the extra 
applause which means just one more bow 
any more eagerly than the regular broad- 
caster paws over his accumulation of 
mail. And it isn’t mere vanity, either. 
It’s the only reaction in any form that a 
radio-performer ever gets. Without some 
reaction to your act, some idea of how it’s 
going, you can’t possibly do your best. 
No one can. So that, in the response- 
letter or on the applause card, lies the 
radio speaker’s only hope of knowing 
whether or not he’s any good—and, of 
course, his only hope of improving his 
act if it’s not “going over.” And, what 
is even more important from the studio 
director’s viewpoint, the “listener re- 
sponse” is his index to the popularity of 
any given act and hence his guide for 
future “bookings.” 


TH question is often raised as to how 
great a proportion of the audience 
listening to any given program actually 
takes the time to write a letter of appreci- 
ation or even an “applause card” to the 
station broadcasting the entertainment or 
to the performer. Experienced studio 
directors still find themselves up in the 
air on this matter. No one, they say, has 
yet evolved any means of getting at any- 
thing like an accurate check on the ratio 
of the number of response letters or cards 
to the total of any audience. It is the 
accepted belief—without any more than 
“hunch” to go on, of course—that the 
relation of persons writing in to persons 
listening in is something like one half of one 
per cent—perhaps even smaller than that. 

And yet the actual volume of response 
is something tremendous. Every broad- 
casting station of even fair size has a job 
on its hands when it comes to answering 
the station mail. For it must be answered 

most of it, that is. The director can 
only take care of a small part of the neces- 
sary correspondence. Assistant announ- 
cers work under him, replying to letters 
concerning programs which they have 
personally supervised. Occasionally, the 
various engineers help, especially on 
technical questions of which there is a 
considerable regular volume. 

“What were you shooting on last 
night?” is a favorite, in this class, second 
only to, ‘Why have you been fading so 
for the past week?” Every station has its 
little difficulties along the lines of modu- 
lation; radio-transmission is still a long 
way from perfection and when the “kick”’ 
cards begin to bunch in one of the engi- 
neers, a ‘‘wise boy”’ on the technical side, is 
told off to take care of such responses in 
the necessary workmanlike fashion and 
with just the proper technical touch. 

The pleasant thing about response- 
letters is the contact with one’s fellow 
beings which results in making friends 
friends for the studio and friends for the 
performer. And that’s the best thing 
about this whole broadcasting business 
new friends introduced through the air 
and confirmed through the mail. What 
stories some of the studio filing cases 
might tell! Pathetic stories, amusing 
stories, sad stories, hilarious stories, good, 
solid friendly stories—all kinds, sorts and 
conditions of stories, all kinds of friendly 
little acts, all sorts of generous praise 
where such praise helped, kindly, pleasant 
little things which go to cement the 
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YOU WANT THE BEST 








The Raymond - Whitcomb 


ROUND THE WORLD 


CRUISE 


Sails from New York, October 10, 1925; from Los Angeles, 
October 25; from San Francisco, October 27; visits Cuba, 
Panama, Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Australia, Java, Singapore, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France, England; European termination March 1, 1926; New 
York, March 10; on the new 20,000-ton Cunarder “Carinthia.” 


The Route: The admittedly superior 
Westbound course — Sailing from the 51st 
degree north of the Equator to the 45th 
degree south.— 38,000 miles — 149 days of 
cruising — Visiting 51 ports and places of 
p-ime interest in 21 countries and colonies. 


The Ship: The brand-new 20.000-ton 
“Carinthia” finest of Cunarders—Launched 
1925—Unique equipment — Instantaneous 
running hot water in every room used — 
Beds six inches wider than on other ships— 
Exceptional deck space 





No other cruise sails as many miles, visits as 
many places, spends as many days ashore. 


The Seasons: Japan in the world-famous 
Chrysanthemum Time—India in January, 
the only cool period—Egypt at the height of 
the brilliant season—An opportunity to visit 
Europe without curtailing the cruise at a 
time when everyone is going there, the spring. 


No other cruise-ship going round the world 
this coming winter season has these features. 


Features: Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, New Guinea, Zamboanga (Sulu) — 
Every continent visited—Included trips (no 
extra cost) to Peking, Delhi, Benares, Agra, 
etc.—Alternative trips to Cambodia, Siam— 
at Cherbourg and Southampton in March. 





No other cruise-route is planned to satisfy 
every one of these very important conditions. 


No other cruise visits Australia—no other 
cruise-route so completely covers the globe. 


$2000 upward — Limited to 400 passengers 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature and Ship-plans 





Winter Mediterranean Cruise—S.S. “Samaria”—Jan. 28, 1926 
West Indies Cruises- -S.S. “Columbus”—Jan. 30 & Feb. 25, 1926 
Spring Mediterranean Cruise—S.S. “Carinthia”—April 3, 1926 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature and Ship-plans 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
433 West 5th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
657 Market St. 
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‘(When a Governor Becomes a Czar.” 


Does your state government interest you? Have you ever a 
thought of the energy that is wasted in the passing of bills by 
the legislature that are vetoed in wholesale fashion by the 
governor? Are the interests of the people best protected by 
having two branches of the legislature instead of one? Would 
a small group always in session ready to meet emergencies be 
preferable to the present legislative system? Read ‘When a 
Governor Becomes a Czar’ in the October issue of SUNSET, 
and you will find much to stimulate your thoughts concerning 


state government. 
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Sunset Magazine 












































From the Heart of Los Angeles Throu 
PASADENA and ALTAD 


Mt Lowe Tavern 


AND COT TAGES 


TRAINS 
DAILY 


8910 AM 
130 4 P-M- 





f World-Famous Scenic 
Mountain Trolley Trip 


h Beautifiul 
NA to 


“THE YEAR ROUND RESORT - 


Round Trip Fare from Los An eles: 





FROM MAIN ST STATION 


For LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 
APRIY INFORMATION BUREAUS 08 ADDRESS 


Pacific Electric Railway 


$250 


OASMITH:> Passenger Drafic Manager ~ LOS ANGELES 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 





prices. | 


Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, Cali- | 


fornia. 

‘“‘Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 

Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank” before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Inventions -Commercialized | on cash or 
royalty basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 
24 years. Complete facilities. ee Write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


SON GS, ETC ° 




















Songwriters: We will pay $250, advance roy- 
= upon publication of songs found suitable. 
mit manuscripts or write for free booklet. 
Raquitable Music Co., 1652 Broadway, New York. 





Song Poem Writers—Send for my proposi- 
tion now. A postal card will do. Ray Hibbeler, 
D 59, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Send an official California Diamond Jubilee 
Redwood box of choicest raisins, figs, nuts and dates 
made in the shape of a Diamond with Yosemite 
scenes burned in the top and a heavy fibre shipping 
oe tered with the words Greetings From Sunny 

California and another Yosemite scene burned on 
the address side. With a booklet showing 16 
California scenes in colors with a brief history of 
the state. Price $4.25 delivered. Agents wanted. 
Patterson Fruit Co., P. O. Box 371, Fresno, Calif. 





~ Big Game ‘Hunters for Caribou, Grizzlies, 
and Mountain Goats. Write to J. B. Ray, 
Birch Island, British Columbia, Canada. 








HELP WANTED 


Earn $110 to $250 mentite, x be enses paid as 
Railway Traffic Inspector. tion guaranteed 
after completion of 3 onal a study course 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G-70. Stand. Business Train- 
ing Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Ag zents—Write for Free Samples. Sell Madi- 
son ‘‘Better-Made"’ Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience er 
Many earn $100 weekly — bonus. Madison 
Mfgrs, 509 Broadway, New York 





Men wantin 
clerk and other 
ticulars of exams. 
Colo. 


forest. ranger, railway mail 
30vt. positions, write for free par- 
Mokane, Dept B-35, Denver, 





LAND FOR SALE 





Ten acres inside city limits of San Diego, 
California. Plotted into Jots, will bring $40,000. 
Ltd sell for $15,000. P. O. Box 770, Eureka, 
Calif. 





relationship between listener and: broad- 
caster as it should be cemented for the 
good of both. Some of them can be told, 
many by their very nature must stay 
filed. 

There was the family of friends who 
sent a big California broadcaster a mini- 
ature Christmas tree last year—com- 
pletely trimmed down to the smallest 
detail and with presents hanging on it for 
the station director and the announcers 
and regular members of the studio pro- 
grams whom the appreciative donors had 
come to know through their voices. 

There was the noted explorer, up in the 
ice fields of the Canadian Rockies, who 
carried along a radio set in order to keep 
in touch with some part of civilization. 
He found that he could listen in on his 
favorite station though that had been 
beyond his wildest hopes; he heard a 
friend of his broadcasting one night, 
recognized his voice, sent a message to his 
friend by carrier pigeon and then was so 
tickled with the whole affair that he put 
it into his next book. 

There was the very well-known writer 
of sea stories who listened in one night, 
cruising in his yacht off the coast of 
Bermuda and heard a voice discussing his 
newest yarn over the air from a station in 
California and promptly autographed a 
copy of the book and sent it with his com- 
pliments to the reviewer whom he had 
never seen. Another new friend! 

There are the “shut-ins” by the thou- 
sands, the most appreciative, perhaps, of 
all listeners-in. What friendly letters the 
broadcaster gets from these people! 
Uniformly cheerful letters, too. (May 
some of you healthy folks read this and be 
shamed!) Each broadcaster gets his 
quota of letters, large or small, depending 
on the amount of interest in what he has 
to say or how he sings, plays, whistles or 
otherwise does. Each letter means a new 
friend for the performer, very often a 
frequent correspondent if the broad- 
caster’s act is a regular one. 


S I said before, broadcasting is a dullish 

business—or it would be if it were not 
for the fact that there are always some in 
your audience willing to take the trouble 
to come up to the platform, after the 
lecture, figuratively speaking, shake your 
hand and tell you that they enjoyed 
hearing you. 

Broadcasting must stay “human” in 
all its angles if it is to last and if it is to 
improve. The moment that broadcasting 
begins to grow mechanical, that moment 
will it begin to lose its greatest appeal. It 
is the friends a station makes that keep it 
human, that keep the broadcasters and 
those who have the broadcasting in 
charge in close touch with the listener— 
that help to maintain that absolutely 
necessary close contact with the audience 
without which any public organ— 
newspaper, magazine, motion picture or 

radio—will surely fail. Let me repeat, it 

is the response mail which is the real 
heart of this broadcasting business. 
Every broadcaster, every one who has 
anything to do with the beginning of the 
radio wave knows that to be a fact. And 
when more of the people on the other end 
of the wave realize that same _rock-bot- 
tom truth—well, there will be bigger 
and better programs, more and happier 
broadcasters! 














